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Continuous Melting in a Small Foundry 


How This System -Worked Out in a 
Gray-Iron Jobbing Shop—How the 
Change Was Made—The Advantages 


BY G. 


idea is generally prevalent that continu- 
nelting is applicable only to foundries pro- 
a single or very similar product—and then 
n ease of a large daily output. This is 
erroneous conception, as often this system 
be of special benefit to strictly jobbing foun- 
with a comparatively small daily tonnage. 
Continuous melting 
es not necessarily re- 
suire an elaborate or ex-~ 
pensive outlay of special 
equipment. However, with 
this system, special ma- 
nervy such as_ special 
molding machines, sana 
tempering and handling 
machinery, sand and mold 
conveyors and the like, 
when properly selected for 
the particular line of 
vork, prove to be paying 
vestments. Such equip- 
it tends toward in- 
reasing the output. per 
are foot of floor area, 
reasing the production 
man, decreasing cost 
mproving the quality 

the output. 
How a small gray-iron 
ng foundry was 
red from the usual 
rnoon heat to continu- 
melting with the con- 
ent results is told in 

article. 

(he foundry in ques- 


Ss. 
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the management decided to try continuous melting, 
also to add additional molding machines and other 
equipment with a view to increasing the capacity 
of the shop and with the hope of increasing its 
earning capacity as well—which was not in vain. 

The only new equipment added before the sys 
tem was changed consisted of a small cupola (lined 
to 30 in. inside of the 
lining) with the neces 
sary blower and other 
equipment incident to 
the operation of the 
cupola. This was built 
along side of the old 
cupola, the two being 
served by the same ele 
vator, charging buggies, 
etc. 

When the cupola was 
in readiness, the shak 
ing-out and sand-cutting 
crews, which had been 
accustomed to do theic 
work after the heat was 
off in the evenings, were 
ordered to come in for 
work at the regular 
morning hour. A pour 
ing crew, consisting of 
one experienced man and 
two helpers, was organ- 
ized to do the pouring 
The melter was ordered 
to have the metal ready 
to pour at 8 a. m. in 
stead of 2.30 p. m. as 
was the usual custom. 


; operated in connec- Fig. 1—Drop Bottom Sand Handling Bucket for Conveying With these exceptions 


with a chilled car- 
foundry. Though 

the same roof the two foundries are operated 
separate; the former produces only 33-in. 

rd car wheels and has a daily output of 300 
the latter produces railroad and general 
gray-iron castings, varying in weight from 
unces to several tons. At the time of the 
the daily output was approximately ten 
hich was considered the maximum capacity 
shop on this class of work. Orders were 
months ahead of production and the foundry 
ng operated at a loss. 

eemed impossible to better conditions under 
system and, being of a progressive nature, 


Sand from the Tempering Floor to the Molders 


everything went on in 
the usual order without 
any interruptions whatever resulting from the 
change. 

The shaking-out and sand-cutting crews shake 
out any molds left over from the previous heat, 
temper the sand and clean up the shop generally 
until the pouring starts, after which they follow up 
the pouring crew, shaking out the molds, loading 
the castings into iron baskets to be delivered to the 
cleaning room, and tempering over the sand again. 

The molders begin work at 6 a. m., which gives 
two hours molding in advance of the pouring; this 
is sufficient time for the snap and light floor molders 
to produce several flasks each on certain patterns 
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and gives the heavy molders a good lead on the 
pouring crew. This is necessary in order to take 
care of the first iron and to allow of variations 
in the rate of melting of the cupola. This also 
takes care of any variation in the rate of produc- 
tion, which will vary slightly from day to day on 
account of changes in the class of work going into 
the sand. Again this is necessary to prevent the 
pouring crew following up the molders too closely 
and interfering with them in their work. 

The molding floors are arranged in double 
straight rows, so that while one row is being put 
up the other is being poured and the sand retem- 
pered again. This same system is carried out with 
the molding machines, the sand being divided into 
two piles one on each side of the machine, so 
that first one and then the other is being used. 
This arrangement applies to light work only, where 
it is possible to use the sand over two or more 
times during the day, as the heavy molders are 
supplied with sufficient sand to put up their entire 
day’s work. 

The only material difference between this and 
the old system consisted in pouring the molds with 
a special pouring crew as they were being put up, 
using the same flasks and other special rigging over 
two or more times during the day and increasing 
the molding time from 2.30 to 4.30 p. m.—approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. This made it possible to get out 
a large number of castings of any one pattern with 
a limited number of flasks, which is an especially 
desirable feature in jobbing shops, where it often 
happens that a number of castings off of one pat- 
tern are wanted on a hurry-up job wherein the 
prices at which the castings were sold will not jus- 
tify the equipment of more than one or two flasks 
and other special rigging that may be necessary to 
do the job. 

The increased hours for the molders at their 
regular labor of molding, would appear, on the face 
of it, as a hardship on them, but when you con- 
sider that the actual energy expended by a molder 
in pouring off and shaking out his day’s work is 
often equal and sometimes much greater than the 
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ig. 2—Electric Jolt Roll-Over and Plain Air Jolt Molding Machines with Conveyors Arranged Between the Twi 
Machines 


total energy expended in putting it up, it would ap- 
pear that this is in the molder’s favor, and it is. 
However, it was hard to convince the molders of this 
fact in the beginning, but now after two years of 
trial they would not willingly consent to go back 
to the old system. While the increased output per 
molder was not in proportion to the increase in mold- 
ing time at first, due largely to their unwillingness 
to take to the system, however, as they became rec- 
onciled to the changed conditions, the output grad- 
ually increased until it reached a gain of approxi- 
mately 35 per cent per molder over the old system. 
This resulted from the continuous system rather 
than from any new or special equipment, as later, 
by the addition of more molding machines and spe- 
cial equipment, as will be described, the output per 
molder and also per man in the shop was increased 
still greater, as was the daily output of the shop. 

The foregoing describes the system in its begin- 
ning and without any special equipment other than 
a small cupola, which was necessary to deliver metal 
at the rate of production of the molds. Acting on 
the principle that special machinery, when properly 
selected, forms an economical investment even with 
the old system, and that it would be still more valu- 
able with continuous melting, additional equipment 
including sand handling buckets, power riddles, ad- 
ditional molding machines, mold conveyors, jib 
cranes and an automatic sand tempering and han- 
dling machine, some of which are shown in Figs. |! 
to 4, were installed, and proved very valuable ad- 
juncts to the general equipment. 

The sand handling buckets, illustrated in Fig. 
1, are used for conveying sand from the shaking- 
out or sand-tempering floor to the molders.) As will 
be noted, they are of very simple construction and 
inexpensive but serve the purpose for which they 
were designed in a satisfactory manner. 

The roller conveyors, illustrated in Figs. 2 and 4, 
are especially designed for handling lumber in plat- 
ing mills and like establishments (from which the 
idea was borrowed) ; and have proved very efficien' 
for conveying medium and light molds. They are 
built in 12-ft. sections interlocking one with another 








shown in Fig. 2. 
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y be extended, by adding on sections, to any 
d length. A special feature of this conveyor 
it is portable and may be removed from 
place or changed at a minimum cost to suit 
ar jobs as conditions may require. They 
rranged convenient to the molding machines 
eying the molds from the machines to 
they can be poured and shaken out without 
ring with the molder. These are especially 
le to snap molding but are used with suc- 
r molds having a gross weight of 450 lb. 


e sand handling machine, illustrated in Fig. 4, 
modates four plain air squeezers. Conveyors 
arranged on two sides of the machine each 
¢ two molders. Here the molder places his 
on the conveyor and gives it a shove to where 
poured, after which the molds are rolled out 
end of the conveyors where they are shaken 
the casting placed in an iron basket and the 
tempered and shoveled into the hopper. A 
onveyor carries it up and dumps onto a riddle 
h which it falls into the hoppers serving 
lding machines and is again ready for use 
; designed especially for very light castings, 
when shaken out at the proper temperature 
overheat the sand, so that by the time it has 
| through the different stages and back to the 
t is ready for use again. However, if the 
should be slightly off temper, as sometimes 
ns, cold sand, a pile of which is left con- 
to the molder, is added next to the pattern 
serves to overcome this difficulty. 
| arrangement of the roller conveyors between 
electric roll-over jolt and a plain air jolt mold- 
machine, operating or Jasks of 250 Ib. and less, 
W.th this arrangement there 
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is only one operator to a machine, one making the 
cope and the other the drag halves of molds 
on their respective machines, and assisting eac} 
other in lifting and closing the molds. The ope 
ators clamp the molds and roll them out to wher 
they are poured with an overhead electric crane 
After being poured they are rolled out to the e1 
of the conveyor and shaken out by 


the 


laborers the 
castings being placed in an iron basket and sent 
to the cleaning room. The sand is tempered 
hand and after cooling sufficiently for use 
loaded into the sand handling buckets : 
back to the machines. 

This arrangement does not operate the molding 
machines at their maximum capacity, yet it has 
its advantages; particularly, in requiring a mini 
mum of flasks and other equipment for each par 


} 
: 
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ticular job or jobs, especially on small orders where 
the quantity does not justify the expense of elab 
orate equipment; again, by not overcrowding the 
conveyor it allows of some flexibility for pouring 
and shaking out the molds; furthermore, it in 
creases the production per molder. 

Heavy machine and floor molding is arranged 
together in one half of the foundry which is served 
with a 10-ton electric traveling crane. The molds 
are poured on the molding floor and after setting 
are conveyed, by the traveling crane, to the shak 
ing-out floor where they are shaken out and the 
sand, after being tempered and allowed to cool is 
conveyed back to the molding floor, using the sand 
handling buckets illustrated in Fig. 1. 

At the beginning some difficulty was experienced 
in operating the small cupola for so long a period 


(8 hr.), and especially in melting fast or slow 
to conform to the rate of molding. However, after 
some experimenting these difficulties were finally 
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Fig. 4—Automatic Sand Handling Machine Serving Four Plain Air Squeezers 


overcome, and it was found possible to extend the 
heat even several hours longer and to vary the rate 
of melting over 100 per cent by changing the coke 
and blast, etc., and without injury to the metal. 

Special mixtures, sometimes carrying as high 
as 40 per cent steel, are often melted during the 
heat, for use in special castings, which by using 
blank coke charges and taking other necessary pre- 
cautions-is accomplished without interfering with 
the regular heat in any way. 

Summarizing the results obtained. by this sys- 
tem, as shown by the foregoing description, the fol- 
lowing—which is computed from data taken over 
a three-months’ period—shows the advantages ob- 
tained by this method: 


Per Cent 
Increase in daily output ‘ ead : 79.0 
Increased output per molder...... sie 68 
Increased output per man (including pattern makers and 
all other laborers connected with this department) .-51.0 
Decrease in cost of production, labor (including all direct 
and indirect labor and supervision) «ab 
Decrease in defective castings ; 16.7 
increase in molders’ earnings 13.0 


As will be seen from the above figures, although 
the labor cost for production was decreased 35.4 
per cent, the earnings of the molders increased 
still greater so that this system, as it has been 
worked out in this instance, has proved very bene- 
ficial both to the company and to its employees. 


Exports of Swedish Lapland iron ore for 1915 had 
been estimated by the Kiirunavara-Luossavara Com- 
pany at 5,050,000 tons, of which 3,300,000 tons was to 
come from Kiirunavara, but as the war is expected to 
last through 1916 the company reduces its estimate to 
2,000,000 tons from Kiirunavara and 500,000 tons from 
Gellivara. Exports for 1917 are estimated at 5,350,000 
tons. 


Aluminum from Clay 


A process of obtaining aluminum from clay has 
been patented (U. S. 1,160,431) by Grenville Mellen, 
of East Orange, N. J. The clay or kaolin is fused with 
sodium sulphate and sulphuric acid, or with its equiva 
lent of sodium bisulphate in proportion to form alumi- 
num sulphate and free silica. After the reaction is com- 
pleted the mass is cooled and dissolved in hot water or 
in a hot dilute solution of sodium sulphate containing 
a small quantity of aluminum salts from a prior reac 
tion. The hot solution thus obtained is filtered and 
concentrated if necessary. A concentrated solution of 
sodium fluoride is added, precipitating aluminum 
fluoride, which is separated by filtration. This is fused 
with sodium chloride and electrolyzed, producing alun 
num. The sodium sulphate filtrate is concentrated to 
crystallize the contained salt, which is used again. By- 
products are pure silica, chlorine and sodium sulphate 
and the process is cyclic. 


The American Foundry Equipment Company, the 
consolidation of which with the Sand Mixing Machine 
Company was announced in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 39, 
1915, is occupying its new plant at 1111 Power Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The factory, which is a new struc- 
ture, provides increased facilities for developing and 
manufacturing foundry equipment and affords room for 
future growth. A stock of repair parts for the sand 
blast apparatus of the American Foundry Equipment 
Company and the automatic sand mixing machine of the 
Sand Mixing Machine Company will be carried 10 
stock to give better service in the future to the cus- 
tomers of both companies, which are still operating 
under their individual names. H. L. Wadsworth, the 
inventor and designer of the sand blast apparatus of 
the company, is factory manager in charge of all the 
mechanical departments and will be assisted by Charles 
L. Benham of the Sand Mixing Machine Company, who 
has been appointed factory superintendent. 
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AT TREATMENT OF CHAINS 


V is Methods Used and Their Advantages— 
Overstrain and Fatigue 


recognized importance of the strength and con- 
of chains in steel mills and foundries, especially 
the “safety first” point of view, lends importance 
following report of a “Memorandum on Chains 
‘ther Lifting Apparatus” by G. S. Taylor, an in- 
spector of factories in England, which discusses the 
question of heat treatment: 
' It is well known that the metal of a chain deterio- 
rates with use and that its tenacity can be restored by 
annealing. Bad accidents do occur now and again owing 
to neglect in annealing chains periodically, and such ac- 
cidents are entirely unavoidable. Mr. Taylor does a 
vood service in giving an account of the various ways in 
which the annealing is done in different works. 


CLOSE-ANNEALING PROCESS 


The close-annealing process is considered the best, 
and is employed by such firms as have the necessary 
plant. The chain or article to be annealed is placed in 
a gas or oil-fired muffle furnace, heated to redness out 

f contact with the air, and then allowed to cool slowly 
either in the furnace or covered with dry sand or ashes 
after removal. Close-annealing prevents oxidation and 
subsequent sealing of the surface of the metal, and the 
hain is heated more uniformly than other types of fur- 
naces. Coal or coke may also be used for a close-anneal- 
ing furnace and a fire-clay gas retort is said to make a 
good muffle for these furnaces. 

Where close-annealing is not employed the chains 
are annealed in an ordinary reverberatory furnace, as 
used for heating plates, or in a small furnace of the 
same kind specially built for the purpose. The chain 
should not come into contact with the fuel, which should 
be as free as possible from sulphur or phosphorus. 
Where an ordinary plate furnace is used the chains are 
often placed in the hot furnace on Saturday and removed 
on the following Monday when quite cold. In special an- 
nealing furnaces the chains are maintained at a uniform 
red heat for some time; after removal they are either 
allowed to cool in a mass on the shop floor or covered 
with sand or ashes and cooled slowly. It is contended by 
some that cooling in sand or ashes is unnecessary for 
wrought-iron articles containing little or any carbon 
while these precautions are considered essential by 

thers. Possibly the cooling en masse is almost as effec- 
tive for practical purposes, especially if the articles are 

vered with plates to prevent the chilling effect of cold 
air. Several chain users, however, have demonstrated 

y experiment the advantage of slow-cooling. 


TREATMENT IN A SMITH’S FIRE 


A method of annealing, chiefly followed in one dis- 
ct, consists in passing a chain link by link through 
rdinary smith’s fire. Each link is heated to redness, 
n removed from the fire and examined carefully while 
Cracks or flaws can then be more readily de- 
ted. The chain is allowed to cool in the open air. Al- 
igh for examination purposes this open-fire method 
nnealing is advantageous it is not to be recom- 
i. In some works the chains are merely placed in 
© on a smith’s fire, covered over with fuel and heated 
‘th the air blast. This method is faulty, in so far 
‘links are overheated, while others are not raised 
temperature sufficient to have any useful effect, 
refore the chains cannot be considered as “effec- 
ftened,” although this is difficult of proof. 
ther method of annealing is used frequently 
wood is readily obtainable. The chains are either 
n a grid, supported above the ground, or hung 
var supported by the sides of a specially con- 
| pit or by uprights. A wood pile is built over 
ns, Oakwood being preferred, the chains are 
the wood fire and allowed to remain in posi- 
| the ashes are cold. Satisfactory results are 
‘or this method of annealing, as wood is free 
phur and phosphorus and does not affect the 
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metal injuriously, while the temperature of a wood fire 


is comparatively low and the metal is not over-heated 
and rendered brittle. 


OVERSTRAIN AND FATIGUE 


A differentiation is made in the memordandum be- 
tween hardness in the metal of a chain resulting from 
overstrain, due to stresses exceeding the elastic limit 
bing set up by jerking or overloading, and the deteri- 
oration known as “fatigue,” caused by repeated load- 
ings, which may all be well within the elastic limit. 
The former alters the physical properties of the metal, 
with gradual development of greater hardness and a 
consequent decrease in the power of elongation, changes 
attributed by Unwin to the slow accumulation of per- 
manent set. What happens in the case of fatigue is 
much less certain. Recent research has shown that it is 
not, as commonly supposed, accompanied by crystalliza- 
tion of the metal. An explanation of the fatigue phe- 
nomenon advanced a short time ago is that in prolonged 
working incipient cracks are set up in the metal which 
gradually extend until fracture occurs, and that what 
annealing really does is to weld up these undeveloped 
cracks while the ruptured articles are still clean and un 
oxidized. 


American Electrolytic Zinc 


Commenting, in his statement to shareholders, on 
what is believed to be one of the most important metal- 
lurgical accomplishments of the many that have made 
the last five years the most important period in the 
history of mining, John D. Ryan, president Anaconda 
Copper Company, said: 


In many of the mining districts of the West, particularly 
those which are producers of either silver-lead or copper ores, 
zinc in varying quantities forms an important and hitherto 
very objectionable constituent. Found usually in quantities 
insufficient to justify working the ores for the recovery of this 
metal, its presence occasioned the metallurgist numerous diffi- 
culties in the endeavor to eliminate it while saving the valu- 
able metals associated with it in the ore. These difficulties 
compelled the smelters to impose heavy penalties on the zin« 
content in excess of certain percentages. 

The presence of such refractory ores in sotnme of the mines 
of the Anaconda Company led to a careful study of the prob- 
lem by its research department. Gratifying success has 
resulted from this study. An electrolytic process has been 
evolved and patented to the company which makes it possible 
at a satisfactory cost to extract a high percentage of the 
zine content of such ores, while the other valuable metals are 
precipitated in the form of an easily reducible residue. Fol- 
lowing experiments sufficiently long continued to demonstrate 
the success of the method, a plant capable of producing 20,000 
lb. of electrolytic zinc per day was built at Anaconda and has 
been in successful operation for several months. The product 
is very pure, its zinc content being about 99.9 per cent. The 
brand, which has been trademarked Anaconda Electric, 
finds ready sale at a considerable premium among manufac- 
turers whose requirernents demand zinc of the highest grade 
This operation has been so successful that the company is 
now enlarging the plant at Anaconda sufficiently to make an 
output of 50,000 lb. of zinc per day. The product of this plant 
has been sold for a full year from the time when it will be in 
complete operation, at an estimated profit of over $4,000,000, 
and construction has been started upon a plant at Great Falls 
capable of making an output of 70,000,000 Ib. of zinc per an- 
num, which we hope to have in operation in the early autumn 
of this year. 


Another chapter in the unfortunate history of the 
bridge shop originally operated by George W. Jackson, 
Inc., in Chicago, passed with its sale recently in fore 
closure proceedings in behalf of the bondholders. Fol. 
lowing the failure of the original owner, the plant was 
operated under a temporary arrangement by the Vier- 
ling Steel Company. A period of idleness followed, 
after which the Chicago Steel Products Company, an or- 
ganization in which a number of the creditors of George 
W. Jackson, Inc., were interested, was formed, and oper- 
ated the plant for about a year. Unable to break even 
in its operations, this company liquidated after a brief 
existence, and since that time this capacious and lib- 
erally equipped plant has been continuously idle. Its 
future presents an interesting problem. 
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“Safety First” in 


The welfare work of the H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, as practiced at practically all of 
its forty or more coke plants in the Connellsville 
region, was described in THE IRON AGE, Jan. 7, 
1915. The Frick Company has spent thousands of 
dollars and has used every means in its power to 
advance the social and working conditions of its 


many employees. It has also spent as much time, 





é t ‘ 0 Ss properl I 
articles before entering mine §. The be 


effort and money as it judiciously could in order to 
make working conditions in its coal mines and at 
its coke plants as safe as is humanly possible. For 
some years the slogan, “Safety, the First Considera- 
tion,” has been kept prominently before the em- 
ployees. 


SAFETY COMMITTEE 
The work done in the interests of safety by the 
Frick Coke Company has been stupendous. At the 


present time the company maintains a general 
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Coal Mine and Coke Plant 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company Has Expended Much Money, 
Time and Effort to Make Its Plants Safe and to Educate 
Its Employees Away from Dangerous Methods of Work 


irk the place 


safety committee and special inspectors co: 
of fifteen men. It has an inside workmen’s 
committee of 315 men, an outside workmen’s 
committee of 163 men, and a permanent safet 
mittee of 580 men. The Hostetter-Conn« ill 
Coke Company, an identified interest, also has ap 
inside workmen’s safety committee of nine mem- 
bers, an outside workmen’s safety committee 


MINES 


COAL 


ding to instructions 2. Miners are 
where additional props are 


timberman to make 


searched for matches 
to be set. 4. A wear 
the place safe. 6. A safe method « 


teen members and a permanent safety committee 0 
twenty-one members. This is a total for both com- 
panies of 1109 men, who devote their efforts an¢ 
thought to the general advancement of safety wor. 
The inside committee serves in the coal mines, 2n¢ 
the committee for each mine consists of three em 
ployees who can read and write. They are 4P 
pointed by the superintendent, and one is a miner, 
one a driver and the third comes from the gener 
work force of the mine. This committee serves for 
one year, and during that period makes three '™ 








; and reports one in each of the months of 
\ugust and November. After each inspec- 
senior member is replaced by a new man, 
there are always two men on the committee 

nade at least one inspection. 

itside committee serves at the coke plants, 
plant committee also makes three inspec- 
‘reports per year. Each outside commit- 
nposed of a coke drawer, or leveler, one 
the shop forces or boiler house and a 
in from the miscellaneous men at the plant. 
kmen‘s safety committees attend the regu- 
y safety meeting held at each coke plant. 
mmittees in all cases make their own re- 
thout any interference, dictation or assist- 
m anyone. The reports are signed personally 
member. The original reports are sent to the 
offices of the Frick Coke Company at Scott- 
where steps are taken at once to remedy 
rect any defects found in the equipment or 

es at any of the coal mines or coke plants. 
e company also has what is known as a “Per- 
t Safety Committee” at each of its coal mines. 
omposed of the superintendent, mine fore- 
sistant mine foreman, fire bosses and rib 
There is also a “Safety Committee” at each 
composed entirely of workmen. The safety 
nittee of workmen is appointed by the superin- 
nt, and it examines the mine at least once 
three months and makes written recommen- 
lations for bettering its condition. This committee 
has from three to five members, according to the 

size of the mine, and the term of office is usually a 

year. The term is made short with the idea of 

ing as large a number of men as possible serve 

n it, and they are paid for the time spent in the 

service of the committee at the same rate as when 

they are at their regular duties. 


FIRST-AID CORPS 


\lthough the Frick Coke Company has adopted 
known device for the safety of its employees, 
prevention of accidents and for the improve- 
mining conditions, it has also provided, 

nst the event of accident, a first-aid corps at 
its large plants. Each corps consists of five 
These men are carefully selected and are des- 





Wrong Way to Place a Danger Sign 
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Correct Method of Placing a Danger Sign The entrar 
the dangerous area should be feneed off and the 
on the fence 


ignated, after they have passed an examination as 
to their fitness for rescue and first-aid work, by 
wearing a red, white and blue button with the 
words “First Aid and Rescue Corps” engraved 
thereon. They are also required to pass a medical 
and physical examination, after whith they are in 
structed in first-aid treatment by doctors paid by 
the company. They also receive twelve lessons in 
rescue work at one of the company’s training 
stations. 

There are three of these training and rescue 
stations centrally located to all of the company’s 
operations throughout the Connellsville and lower 
Connellsville regions. Each one is completely fitted 
with Draeger oxygen apparatus, a pulmotor and 
other apparatus necessary to the carrying on of 
rescue work. After passing the examinations for 
service on the rescue corps, the men of the first aid 
and rescue corps'report at intervals of four months 
at, the training station for additional instruction, so 
they may be kept fully informed on the best modern 
methods of performing their duties. 

In case of injury to, or death of, an employee, 
the Frick Coke Company has a plan of voluntary 
accident relief, and the entire amount of money 
required to carry out the plan is provided by the 
company, without contributions from the employees. 


INSTRUCTION OF EMPLOYEES 


The company a few years ago employed men 
for the especial purpose of instructing miners who 
are employed in the extracting of ribs and pillars, 
how to properly timber a working place and how to 
“draw” the timber when it is safe to do so. Such a 
man is called a “rib boss” in the Connellsville re 
gion, and the number employed in each mine varies 
from one to six, depending on the number of miners 
engaged in that class of work. Their duties require 
them to keep moving from place to place, giving 
instructions in safe mining methods, drawing and 
often assisting to set up timbers, or withdrawing 
men if the condition of the top seems to render it 
too dangerous to work in the mine. 

The company also maintains fire-fighting ap- 
paratus, located in convenient places, both in its 
coal mines and around its towns where the em- 
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ployees live. This apparatus is regularly inspected ner. These latter are board signs about 5 f 
by persons delegated for that work, as are also all and 10 in. wide, so placed as to warn pers 
mine buildings, houses, outbuildings, fences, sewers proaching electric power lines. A sign 


| 
and drains. “This way out” in white letters on a black k. 
rround, and i re la ages, is s ‘ 
DANGER SIGNS ground, and in five languages, is posted | 

junctions in the traveling ways of the mine 

In addition to various printed and illuminated The company goes further in the mat 


signs, the company also uses the danger signal ap- safeguarding its men, and at all its coal min 
proved by the Department of Mines. This is of inside and out, has placed permanent danger 





aneeshatti eae eee 


How Act ENTS © N COA MINES 
l. Drive ut pt rm ng rs oO nside of ir'vé nd is crushed between them. 2. Driver crushed 
ir and side Driver ride n front of t I j Miner has not properlh blocked his car and when the dirt is clea! 
the wheels the ir runs awe down grade Careless testing of rocl TI top is bad between the crossbars but t 
S Ww ‘= ting tot Ss vi uch pick to ascertain whether or not it is safe 


enameled steel, and has an oval center, with the wherever the least danger of an accident exis 
word “Danger” in letters 4 in. high across the cen- When men are working in the shafts, a sign 

ter of the oval. The letters are white, the oval red placed reading, “Men in shaft,” to prevent acc 
and the remainder of the sign black. The company 
also uses a sign, “Do not pass under—2200 volts.” 
This has a red background and white letters. A 


dents caused by mistakes in moving cages. Whe! 
workmen are cleaning out or making repairs to 
inside of a boiler, a sign, reading “Man in boiler, 
sign, “Do not touch,” is painted in the same man is placed on the outside. In addition the stea™ 
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this particular boiler is locked and the key 


d by one of the men engaged on the work 


repairs are finished. At all the coal mines 
a complete equipment of telephone systems 
places, such as stables, underground offices 





SAFETY PRECEPTS 


ire a place is safe 
fore you begin 
rk on it. 
the safety of the 
p and look for 
slips’ often as you 
nine the coal away 
eneath it. : 
t plenty of timber in 
vour working places. 

Set the timber IN 
TIME—delay is dan- 
gerous 

Where you are not sure 
the top is safe, set 
“temporary” timber 
for safety while put- 
ting up “permanent” 
timber. 

Set cross-bars in work- 
ing places that have 
been, or are likely 
soon to be, under 
great weight before 
you have mined it 
out. 

if the top coal is 
crushed or broken, 
do not leave it up— 
it is not safe. 

Do not put your hands 
on corners of cars to 
push, or place them. 

Keep YOUR track in 
good condition. 

Travel on roads made 
for that purpose. 

Do not pass DANGER 
signs. 

Use a clevis block in 
front of car wheel 
while loading, in all 
places going to the 
dip or to the rise, 
where cars would run 
away. 

To make it more safe 
use a_ tie-and-block 
in front of the car in 
all places going to 
the rise. 

Do not carry tools, like 
.ugurs or iron bars, 
on the shoulder on 
roads in which a 
trolley wire is hung. 

I to avoid accident 
to yourself. 

Help to prevent acci- 
dent to others. 

Always use the safety 
devices provided. 

It is better to cause a 
lelay than cause an 
iecident. 

Safety — it pays to 
think before you act 
ve the side of safety 
the benefit of a 
doubt. 

Make up your mind to 
prevent accidents as 
much as you can. 

» not be careless at 
vork, you matty be 
injured. 
sure everything is 
safe, then go to work. 
ell your Foreman or 
ther official of any 
bad condition or dan- 
gers as soon as you 
now of them. — 
eglects are apt 
ause serious acci- 
ou know how to 
revent an accident 
boss 

boss tells you 

to keep yourself 

do as you are 


the 
th, 


x 


er buildings where the men are likely to 
‘te, are of fireproof construction, and kept 


28—Look out for the man 
working near you— 
‘you might hurt him. 

29—-Do not take risks 
your fellow workman 
may be the one who 
will be hurt. 


30—Every injury, no mat- 


ter how slight, should 
receive proper medi- 
cal attention. 


31—Be careful not to injure 


your safety lamp. 


DRIVERS AND BRAKE- 
MEN 


32—If you have learned 
bad or unsafe meth- 
ods of doing your 
work, cut them out 
at once. 

33—Do not make 
switches.” 

34—Do not ride in front of 
loaded trip unless 
your work cannot be 
done any other way. 

35—Do not ride between 
cars unless your work 
cannot be done any 
other way. 

36—Keep your trips under 
control. 

37—Do not excite your 
horse or mule by 
rough or bad treat- 
ment. 

38—Promptly notify the 
mine officials of— 

(a) Bad Track. 

(b) Slate, dirt, or 
posts piled along 
the side so that 
you cannot pass 
the trip in safety 
or keep it under 
control. 

(c) Bad roof, when 
known to you. 

39—Take in posts or other 
timber when re- 
quired. 

40—Put a “drag” on rear 
of car being hauled 
out of “dip” places. 


SHOT FIRERS 


41—Do not fire shots with 
less than 100 ft. of 
“lead” wires. 
42—-Do not fire shots with 
damaged “lead” wires 
or bad connections. 
Do not carry “electric 
caps,” except in a 
locked case. 
44—Do not fire a shot where 
there is any coal-dust 
within 100 ft. of the 
shot-hole, or where 
the dust has not been 
thoroughly wetted 
for a distance of at 
least 100 ft. from the 
shot hole. 
45—Do not put more than 
1% Ibs. of explosive 
in any shot hole. 
46—Do not fire shots where 
there is not enough 
shelter from the 
blast. 
47—Do not go back to a 
miss-fire shot before 
the lead wires are 
disconnected and five 
minutes have passed 
48S—If you have charged a 
shot and cannot fire 
it, fence off the place 
and put up a danger 
signal before leav- 
ing it. 


“flying 
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and neat as possible. 


‘its are provided for workmen working at 
above the ground where a fall might cause 
At points where there is not clear- 
man between a moving car and wharf 


Iry. 





walls, buildings, supporting 
clearance” signs are displayed. 

The company has also had several hundred pic- 
tures taken showing how accidents occur in coal 
mines, and the best ways of avoiding them. These 
are used in lantern slide lectures, which are deliv- 
ered to the men in various halls in the towns of the 
company, and the lecturer describes how the acci- 
dent, as shown on the screen, has happened, and 
how it could have been avoided. Some of 
photographs are reproduced herewith. 

In the purchase of machinery for its coal mines 
and coke plants, the Frick Coke Company has drawn 
up safety regulations governing the purchase and 
construction of such machinery that do much to add 
to the safety of the employees. 

Much of the safety work of the Frick Coke Com- 
pany was perfected through the efforts of Thomas 
Lynch, a former president of the company, who died 
about a year ago. He was aided by superintendents 
and other employees of its various mines and coke 
works. 

A pamphlet, entitled “Safety Precepts,” printed 
in the English and in foreign languages, is given to 
each miner and he is required to read it. 
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Merchant & Evans Company 


The Merchant & Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founding 
by removing its offices and warehouse to a large modern 
building which it has erected adjoining its works on 
Washington Avenue, between Twentieth and Twenty- 
first streets, in that city. 

In 1866, Clark Merchant, who had retired from the 
United States Navy with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander, established the business in Philadelphia as 
Merchant & Co., dealing principally in brass, bronze 
and copper in all forms as then manufactured, and 
trading also in tin plate and other products that were 
imported from England and other countries. 

The continued growth of the business made it nec- 
essary to open branch offices and warehouses at several 
points in the United States, and to enlarge the line of 
products handled. The co-partnership of Merchant & 
Co. was changed to a corporation under the style of 
Merchant & Co., Inc., with Clark Merchant as its presi- 
dent. After Mr. Merchant’s death, Powell Evans as- 
sumed control of the business, which then became the 
Merchant & Evans Company. The company now has 
plants in Philadelphia, Wheeling and Chicago, and of- 
fices and warehouses in Philadelphia, New York, Bal- 
timore, Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City. To sat- 
isfy the demand for its tin and terne plates, the com- 
pany built a modern tin-plate mill at Warwood, W. Va., 
a suburb of Wheeling. 

President Evans early saw the possibilities open to 
manufacturers of gasoline-propelled vehicles and parts 
therefor, and to the company’s line he added automobile 
clutches, alignment joints, rear axles, jackshaft trans- 
missions, grease cups, metal tire cases, and, finally, 
completely erected gasoline motor trucks and tractor 
trucks. He is recognized as an authority on fire preven- 
tion and protection, and is chairman of the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Hardware Association, and 
the Fire Prevention Commission of the city of Phila- 
delphia. During the existence of the old International 
Sprinkler Company, of which he was president, he de- 
signed various sprinkler heads, valves and other auto- 
matic sprinkler devices which came into wide use. Re- 
cently he secured official approval of a new type of fire 
door. 

The Marting Iron & Steel Company, operating blast 
furnaces at Ironton and Marting, Ohio, has bought 10 
acres of land lying between those two points which will 
be used for future extensions, the nature of which has 
not yet been determined. 
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Organizing for Industrial Preparednes: 


The Inventory which Is To Be Taken by 
Five Directors in Each State Appoint- 


ed from Five National 


Some of the details of the industrial inventory 
which is to be made of the factories of the country 
in the movement to organize for industrial pre- 
paredness are given by Spencer Miller, Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company, and a member of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board, in a paper to be presented at the spring 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, New Orleans, April 12. It will be recalled 
that at the request of the President of the United 
States each of the following societies was invited 
to appoint a member in each state to serve as a 
director, each state thus to have a committee of 
five State Directors: the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers and the American Chemical Society. 
The scheme has been brought about largely by the 
Naval Consulting Board’s Committtee on Produc- 
tion, Organization, Manufacture and Standardiza- 
tion, Howard E. Coffin, vice-president Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Company, Detroit, chairman. 

For taking the inventory, an elaborate printed 
form has been prepared. It will be “a strictly con- 
fidential, non-partisan, non-political and wholly pa- 
triotic inventory of our country’s manufacturing 
and producing resources. The information con- 
tained in these blanks is not to be used in any way 
to affect the business of the concern reporting, or 
for comparison with any other report of any kind 
previously filed by it. The value of this patriotic 
work can best be insured by making this report com- 
plete in every detail. We must deal with the prob- 
lems of an adequate national defense as we deal 
with the problems of our everyday business life. 
We must face facts—not theories. We must do now, 
in time of peace, quietly, efficiently and thoroughly, 
those things which all know must be done to achieve 
true industrial preparedness, and which, if post- 
poned until an outbreak of hostilities, must result 
in tremendous losses in lives and money.” 


The form properly filled out will give: 
1. The names, post office address, age and nationality of 
the officers and directors. 

2. Capitalization, commercial rating 
tion. 


and banking connec- 


3. Description and location of 
expansion, its fire protection 
4. The telephone and telegraph facilities of the plant 


Sources of raw material and its character 


plant, its possibilities for 


6. Character of products, volume or tonnage and its value 
per annum 

a. 2 have ever been manufactured, the 
quantity produced and untimate possible capacity 

&. Character of 


proportion shipped abroad 
munitions of war 
labor—union, non-union or open shop 
number and nationality of employees. 

9. If women are employed, and the possibility for further 
employment of women. 

10. Transportation facilities- 

11. Under the heading 


which is quoted in full. 


rail and water. 
“agreements” appears the following, 
AGREEMENTS 
Will bid upon WU. S. 
peace 
Will 
war 


Army and Navy contracts in time of 


accept U. S. Army and Navy 
Will accept minimum annual order (See Clause A)....... 

Clause A. Minimum order for annual production will 
be accepted with the understanding that such order 
will be restricted to that product for which the 
manufacturer’s equipment is best fitted. Also, that 
such order shall be for only such small quantity of 
product as will insure familiarity with the work 
upon the part of the manufacturer's organization. 


Organizations 


The manufacturer agrees that this minimun 
order shall be put through the factory in ' 
course and in such manner that foremen and thos 
holding positions of responsibility shall bec 
miliar with the peculiarities incident to th: 
facture of these goods. In time of war th« Ww 
facturer will be expected to concentrate u; th 
same product, and it is essential, therefore, that } 
entire organization, including purchasing, m 
turing, inspection, shipping, engineering, cos 
ing and administrative departments be m 
miliar with the work. Minimum orders will! 
of sufficient quantities to interfere with m 
turer’s regular production. 

Will accept payment in accordance Clause B... 
(Wording of Clause B not fully determined 
of going to press.) 

Will construct jigs and tools in accordance Clause ( 

Clause C. 

preserve 


The manufacturer will agree to mak« i 
one set of special jigs, tools, gaves ; 
fittings necessary for the production of thes: 

and corrected drawings shall be kept on fil 

engineering department of the plant covering such 
special jigs, tools, gages or fittings. In short, the 
engineering or designing department shall maintair 
at all times corrected drawings from which the shor 


, 





may, upon short notice, construct the necessary 
equipment for quantity production. 
Will enroll skilled labor in “Industrial Reserve (see 
Clause D). 

Clause D In war as now waged the industria! fore: 
has become quite as important as the fighting army 
Skilled mechanics in all lines of production work 
must be kept from enlistment in the regular army 
and must be retained in the factories, mills and 
mines for the production of munitions. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the names of these skilled 
workmen be listed and that the men themselves be 
enrolled in the industrial reserve. Explanations and 
instructions as to the detail of such organization 
will be submitted at a later date. A _ button or 
other distinguishing mark will be supplied by the 
government in the event of war to skilled workmen 
enrolled in the industrial reserve, and such enroll- 
ment will be considered to carry with it honors 
equal to enrollment in the fighting army. A govern- 
ment card will be issued to each man enlisted 

Will agree to limit profits in time of war in accorda 


with governmental regulations (basis cost plus).. 
Will insert clause in all civil contracts making them 
tingent upon governmental needs in time of war... 
Will 
ot war. re 
List any and all agreements now in force 
12. An inventory in detail of 
their capacity. 


agree to restore existing labor agreements at 


tools, furnaces, etc., 


THE FACTS COLLECTED 


We shall also know from this inventory: 

Whether America is independent of foreign 
countries for raw or manufactured war material, 
and if not, wherein we are lacking and to what de- 
gree, 

In what kind of munitions we have ample manu- 
facturing facilities and wherein we must provide 
means for making up the deficiency. 

Whether it be prudent for the government ' 
build new arsenals and other works in the centra! 
part of the United States. 

Possibly it will transpire that the most efficien! 
plan would be for a government factory to make 
standard gages, jigs and templates and loan or sé! 
them to certain shops for use in the manufacture ©! 
shells, rifles, etc. 

This work of industrial preparedness, Mr. Miller 
observes, should serve to inspire our machine 100 
builders to perfect and improve their product and 
perhaps to standardize their machine tools to the 
end that those who must needs purchase them would 
find an adequate and immediate supply available 
case of emergency. 

The various engineering societies contain in their 
membership men who could prepare most valuable 
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on the subject of ammunition manufacture. 

present there may be many secret processes 
or the time being may not be forthcoming in 

of books and papers, which, however, might 
pared in advance and held until the hour of 
hen through patriotic motives they could nat- 
e published for the benefit of the nation at 


BETHLEHEM STEEL REPORT 


Net Earnings in 1915 Were $24,821,408.25, 
Against $9,649,667.71 in 1914 


report of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 
- ended Dec 31, 1915, shows that the total net 
gs from operations of the corporation and its 
ry companies, after deducting expenditures for 
y and extraordinary repairs and maintenance 
ximately $4,391,000) amounted to $24,821,408.25, 
npared with $9,649,667.71 in 1914. 
From these earnings were deducted interest on bonds 
tes of subsidiary companies, amounting to 
42,596.10, and appropriations for extinguishment of 
mining investments, amortization of patents, deprecia- 
of other properties and accruing renewals, $4,377,- 
000, leaving as net income for the year $17,762,812.61, 
ompared with $5,590,020.18 for 1914. 
The orders on hand Dec. 31, 1915, amounted to $175,- 
895.19, against $46,513,189.95 on the corresponding 
1914. 
The average number of employees in the corpora- 
plants in the United States in 1915 was 22,064, 
against 15,586 in 1914. Wages paid in 1915 amounted 
to $21,800,664.19, against $14,312,948.78 in 1914. 


‘ 


PLANTS NOW AT FULL CAPACITY EXCEPT ARMOR PLATE 


The joint statement of Charles M. Schwab, chairman 
of the board, and E. G. Grace, president, says that the 
corporation’s plants are working to full capacity except 
in the armor-plate department. From this statement 
the following extracts are taken: 

“At the beginning of 1915 the steel business of the 
United States was much depressed, due to some extent 

he European war. This condition was rapidly 
nged, however, by the very large orders for steel 
‘ts placed in this country by the various Euro- 
governments and by an increased demand for 
consumption. This combined foreign and do- 
demand has created an unusual condition in the 
ndustry, and to-day there exists an actual shortage 
l-making capacity in this country. These condi- 
uupled with the difficulty of obtaining certain 
terials and an increase in the price of labor, have 

ed in a rapid increase in the price of steel 


well known, your corporation has had, for 
rs, well-developed organizations and plants for 
ifacture of ordnance and munitions of war. 
ting ability to meet and supply the extraordi- 
ind for such products accounts in large de- 
the increase in earnings over the previous 


the recent extraordinary market for all 
ee! products and for ships the various plants 
poration enter the year 1916 with all de- 
, With one exception, running at full capacity. 
ption is the armor-plate department. The 
Steel Company has practically completed de- 
the Government on all pending armor con- 


( nts 
mtr ot 


acts for the current year have not been 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLANT 


(tention is called to the fact that a bill 
Congress and has, with the support of the 
the Navy, been recommended for passage 

ite Committee on Naval Affairs, providing 

‘ing by the Government, at an expense of 

of an armor plant with a capacity of 20,000 
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“This capacity provides for more than double what 
have been the average actual requirements of the United 
States for armor over the last twenty years, and if 
such a bill is passed the value of existing armor plants 
in this country will be virtually destroyed. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Company has more than $7,000,000 now in- 
vested in its plant, devoted to this use, and useless for 
any other purpose. 

“Recognizing that though the interests of your prop- 
erty should be carefully conserved by your officers, on 
a matter of this kind, your corporation also has an im- 
portant obligation to the nation of which it is a citizen, 
your officers have appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs and urged the defeat of the pend- 
ing measure. As it is frankly declared that the sole 
purpose of the proposed enterprise is that the Govern- 
ment may secure its armor at a lower price, your officers 
have submitted the following proposition to the Federal 
Government: 


A FAIR PROPOSITION TO THE GOVERN MENT 


“We will agree to permit any well-known firm of 
chartered public accountants to inventory our plant and 
make careful estimates of the cost of manufacture; with that 
data in hand we will meet with the Secretary of the Navy and 


agree to manufacture armor at a price which will be entirely 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Navy as being quite as 
low as the price at which the Government could possibly 
manufacture armor on its own account, after taking into 
account all proper charges As a concrete working basis 
for such negotiations the Bethlehem Steel Company has 
offered to manufacture one-third of the armor plate required 
for the contemplated five-year naval program (estimated at 
approximately 120,000 tons) for a price of $395 per ton for 
side armor, as compared with the price of $425 per ton now 
obtaining 

“It may be added that, while all other steel prices have 
greatly increased, the foregoing figure at which we now offer 
to make armor for the United States is not only a lower price 
than has been paid by the Government for more than ten 
years, but it is also a substantially lower price than is paid 
for armor by Japan, Austria, Germany, France, or England 


THE PECULIAR POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


“The Bethlehem Steel Company entered upon the 
manufacture of armor plate at the request of the United 
States Government. It has during all these years co- 
operated with the Government to the end that the 
United States should have the benefit of the highest 
development of the art. 

“Altogether aside from the financial interests of your 
corporation we, as citizens, and in the light of our 
experience, should regard it as extremely unfortunate 
if the United States should enter upon a policy which 
should prevent there being placed continuously at its 
disposal in this important detail of national defense the 
experience, the enterprise and the initiative of the steel 
manufacturing industry of the country. 

“Assuming that manufacturers are willing to accept 
as low a price as the Government may properly exact, 
we earnestly hope that Congress will not feel it neces- 
sary to embark upon the proposed policy. 


PURCHASE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STEEL COMPANY 


“Since the close of the fiscal year covered by this 
report, but prior to this writing, agreements have been 
executed under which it is proposed that the Bethlehem 
Steel Company or a subsidiary company shal! acquire 
all the assets of the Pennsylvania Steel Company (of 
Pennsylvania) and Maryland Steel Company and all the 
other assets of the Pennsylvania Steel Company (of 
New Jersey) for $31,941,630, subject to existing liens 
except the $8,500,000, face value, of bonds of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company (of New Jersey), which are to 
be retired out of the proceeds of this sale. The liens, 
subject to which the properties are to be purchased, 
aggregate approximately $17,300,000. This purchase 
brings to your corporation plants already in operation 
that will take the place of those which for some time 
your officers and directors have been planning to con- 
struct.” 

Fire did considerable damage at the rolling mill of 
the Highland Iron & Steel Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
maker of bar iron. 
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The Determination of Gases in Steel 


Results Obtained by a New Method as 
Applied to Various Kinds of Steel and to 
Different Stages in Steel Making Processes 


A new method for the determination of gases in 
steel by Goerens and Paquet is described in Stahl 
und Eisen, and some results are given. This method 
aims to obviate the chief defects of previous ones, 
and consists in melting the steel to be examined in a 
vacuum with tin and antimony, and determining the 
gases set free: An electric resistance furnace is 
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Per Cent by Weight 


Time of Taking Tests 


similar to the well-known Orsat. Special atte»tioy 
should be directed to the obtaining of clean 
ings, for naturally this is very important, anc due 
to the irregular distribution of gases in steel} drill- 
ings should be taken through the whole section, 
Three grams are melted with 3 grams of gas-free 
tin (Kahlbaum) and 3 grams gas-free antimony 
(also Kahlbaum). The mixture is heated high 
enough so that the whole is uniformly liquid, which 
takes place when the built-in pyrometer registers 
1100 deg. C. The time for a test, including the 
analysis of the gases, usually takes three hours, 
When working with the same material the results 
obtained lie within the allowable limits of experi- 
mental error. 


GASES IN VARIOUS KINDS OF STEEL 


In the table are given results obtained on rolled 
and forged samples of many kinds of steel. They 
are arranged according to increasing gas contents. 
A good measure is the total number of cubic centi- 
meters per 100 grams of steel. The lowest result 
was obtained with a low carbon electric steel, and 
such well deoxidized steel has 10 to 15 c.c. per 
100 gr. metal. High carbon electric steel in general 
contains more gas, but the amounts are not propor- 
tional to the carbon. Low carbon basic-Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel show average amounts, 22 to 
78 c.c. per 100 gr. A comparatively high gas con- 
tent, strangely enough, was found in a crucible steel, 
152 c.c. per 100 gr., but this result cannot be taken 
as standard because the steel tested was admittedly 


Gas Curves with Open-Hearth Process. 1. After melting aa 

2. Before deoxidation. 3. After deoxidation. 4. After rolling. defective. 

a, Hydrogen. 0b. Mate” oe dioxide d. Carbon The carbon dioxide varies from 0.002 to 0.02 per 
) ALIGe 


used for melting, and a magnesia crucible previously 
heated to a high temperature and made free from 
gases, 

The apparatus used for analyzing the gases is 


cent by weight. The amount of this gas found 
depends to some extent on the way in which the 
determination is carried out, so the figures given do 
not allow definite conclusions to be drawn. The car- 
bon monoxide also varies within wide limits, from 


Table of Gas Contents of Various Steels 
— Analysis ——_——, Per Cent by Weight—— 
Man- Phos- Chro- Gas per 
Carbon, ganese, phorous, Sulphur, Silicon, Nickel, mium, 100 g. 

Test Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Material CO, co H N Tota 

No. Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent ce, 

(a) Low Carbon Basic Bessemer 
1 0.05 0.36 0.11 0.045 22 0.0040 0.0196 0.0003 0.0029 9.0268 
2 0.08 0.40 0.08 0.048 40 0.0090 0.0352 0.0006 0.0025 0.0383 
3 0.05 ? 0.08 0.040 41 0.0077 0.0342 0.0006 0.0065 0.0419 
4 0.05 0.40 0.08 0.040 49 0.0061 0.0393 0.0006 0.0122 0.0001 
(b) Low Carbon Open Hearth re 
0.08 0.40 0.05 0.030 38 0.0048 0.0341 0.0005 0.0061 0.0450 
6 0.15 0.37 0.06 0,060 46 0.0048 0.0410 0.0009 0.0024 0.0448 
7 0.08 0.44 0.04 0.037 78 0.0178 0.0785 0.0007 0.0020 0.0524 
(c) Electric Steel cS 
S 0.19 0.50 0.020 0.012 0.42 i re 10 0.0047 0.0061 0.0002 0.0015 0 0125 
9 0.08 0.35 0.010 0.010 0.09 4.34 1.10 13 0.0082 0.0015 0.0007 0.0000 0.0108 
10 0.10 0.38 0.011 0.010 0.07 3 30 iy is 15 0.0064 0.0061 0.0007 0.0000 ee 
11 0.15 0.49 0.011 06.012 0.45 25 0.0058 0.0092 0.0012 0.0048 0.02) 
12 0.26 0.43 0.068 0.023 0.015 25 0.0053 0.0098 0.0012 0.0041 0.0218 
13 0.10 0.40 0.010 0.012 0.10 28 0.0053 0.0207 0.0008 0.0019 0.029) 
14 0.45 0.38 0.018 0.022 1.27 32 0.0058 0.0167 0.0013 0.0042 0.028 
15 0.98 0.45 0.158 0.075 0.015 70 0.0043 0.0688 0.0010 0.0083 0.( oz 
16 0.71 0.37 0.018 0.016 0.23 7 73 0.0106 0.0684 0.0010 0.0078 0.087 
17 1.35 0.44 0.020 0.015 0.19 0.37 88 0.0053 0.0851 0.0010 0.0141 Oe 
18 0.10 0.35 0.009 0.008 0.17 3.62 0.90 94 0.0018 0.0569 0.0047 0.0012 v nee 
19 1.16 0.38 0.017 0.016 0.18 a = 5 94 0.0050 0.0900 0.0011 0.0124 0.1099 
20 0.33 0.38 0.026 0.016 0.10 3.06 1.94 105 0.0109 0.0708 0.0039 0.0056 0.0912 
(d) Crucible Steel 

Ni Wo n3K6 
21 0.38 0.26 0.056 0.021 0.19 ac 0.65 29 0.0090 0.0248 0.0004 0.0024 0 Batt 
22 0.84 0.36 0.041 0.017 0.15 a 41 0.0058 0.0391 0.0007 0.0015 0.021) 
Cr n¢ 
23 16 0.44 0.008 0.008 0.29 4.0 0.91 50 9.0032 0.0271 0.0022 0.005 0.0378 
24 0.47 Ss 0.020 0.028 a 2.98 1.29 51 0.0200 0.0257 0.0016 0.0068 0 nase 
25 97 0.14 a =e 0.12 ue ae 79 0.0098 0.0712 0.0017 0.0020 0.08%, 
26 0.27 0.45 0.010 0.012 0.24 4.0 1.30 152 0.0096 0.1290 0.0041 0.0082 0.1502 
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ver 0.1 per cent. A high carbon monoxide 
; generally a proof that the deoxidation 
complete. In the case of the carefully made 
nickel steel, No. 9 in the table, for example, 
ion monoxide, CO, was only 0.0015 per cent. 
addition of ferrosilicon, which serves to 
the formation of carbon monoxide during 
lation, does not insure a gas-free or carbon- 
x<ide-free material, as may be seen from 
; 18, 21 and 26 in the table. 
hydrogen varies from 0.0002 to 0.0047 per 
Carefully prepared and well deoxidized low- 
n steel contains little hydrogen as a rule; often 
sunt depends to a large extent on the charge. 
trogen varies from nothing to 0.0141 per cent, 
.s it was determined by difference, and there- 
carries all the errors of determination of the 
gases, very careful tests will still have to be 
before anything further can be said. 


ESTS DURING DIFFERENT STEEL-MAKING PROCESSES 


lests were also made at various stages of the 
Bessemer and open-hearth processes: With 
rmer four tests were taken from two heats, 
| immediately before the deoxidation, test’ 2 
while casting the first ingots, test 3 while casting 
the sixth ingots, and test 4 of the rolled material. 
The carbon monoxide shows the most important 
changes, 0.01 per cent in test 1, 0.059 in test 2. 
During pouring there is a slight decrease showing 
that in this time there is constant action between 
the oxides and the carbon monoxide. During the 
stay in the soaking pits and during rolling, further 
amounts of gas escape, so that after the rolling the 
CO has dropped to 0.025 per cent., which is still 
higher than before the deoxidation. 

The results with the open-hearth tests are shown 
in the illustration which gives the average of two 
heats. Test 1 was taken when the bath was clear 
melted, test 2 immediately before deoxidation, test 3 
while pouring the first ingots and test 4 from the 
rolled material. The important difference between 
the two processes is that at the end of the operation 
before deoxidation the Bessemer metal contains very 
little, but the open-hearth considerable gas, probably 
because the nitrogen blowing through the metal 
carries the carbonmonoxide with it. 

The results with the electric furnace process 
show the possibility of obtaining very low percent- 
age of gases if sufficient time and care is taken. 
Not enough tests have been made, however, to com- 
pare the different processes. G. B. W. 





International Harvester Profit Sharing 


plan put into effect last December by the In 
nal Harvester Company for the encouragement 
among its employees, and which is intended 
to a sharing in profits through the acquisition 
, has been splendidly received by them. The 
f those subscribing for profit-sharing certifi- 
March 1 exceeds 20,000, or 70 per cent of the 
mber of employees. The certificates are paid 
tallments of $1 to $25 a month, deducted from 
ries, and are exchangeable for stock at less 

t prices. In addition to the dividends, the 
who subscribed will receive at the end of 

i bonus equal to 1 per cent of their salaries. 


part of the plan for the purchase of E. & T. 
« Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., scale manufac- 
lairbanks, Morse & Co., who have been 

agents for the former for the past 50 years, 

‘al of the latter has been increased from 
to $4,000,000, divided equally as common and 
preferred stock. 
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Boring Bar for Engine Cylinders 


A portable boring bar for cylinders and valve seats 
equipped with a back geared two-speed drive has been 
placed on the market by E. J. Rooksby & Co., 431 North 
Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. These bars, which 
are made in a number of sizes ranging from 2 to 8 In. 





A Portable Boring Bar for Cylinders and Valve Seats of All 
Kinds Equipped with a Back Geared Two-Speed Drive 


in diameter, are intendéd to do their work at the plant 
and with the cylinder or valve seat in position. In 
addition to being used for the cylinders and valve seats 
of steam and internal combustion engines, ammonia 
and air compressors, hydraulic presses and pumps and 
steam hammers, it is also possible to rebore pedestal 
bearings, flywheels, large pulleys, crankpin holes, etc 
In the design of the bar an effort has been made to 
guard all exposed gears and moving parts as com 
pletely as possible. 

The machines are of the two-head type and use high- 
speed cutters. An automatic feed box provides two 
changes in the rate at which the cutter head is fed into 
the work. The gears are incased and the variation in 
the rate of feed is controlled by a slip pin. The power 
is applied to the bar by a back geared arrangement 
having a two-speed quick change gear drive. This 
arrangement, it is pointed out, is advantageous when 
cylinders and valve seats of different diameters are 
rebored by the same bar. As was the case with the 
feed the change is secured by pulling out a slip pin, 
thus shifting the primary pinion out of mesh and driv 
ing from the intermediate shaft. These gears are also 
protected. 

The bar can be used for reboring cylinders with 
either one or both heads. The cylinder head studs are 
employed to fasten the crosshead blocks to the cylinder 
and the bar revolves in the sleeves supported and cen- 
tered by set screws in the crossheads. When one head 
has been removed, an expanding chuck and pin, hav 
ing five sets of tapered gibs to fit various diameters 
of stuffing boxes, is employed to support the crank end 
of the bar. When Corliss valve seats are being re- 
bored, an arrangement consisting of a set of tapered 
cone sleeves, which are split into halves, is used. These 
fit in the valve seats and are relied upon to keep the 
bar in a central position while the blocks and cross 
heads are being bolted up. When the bar is set up 
the cone sleeves are removed and the bar is ready for 
use. 


The American Association of Engineers announces 
that it has signed a five-year lease for suite 601-604 
at 29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. This is the 
second time in nine months that the new society has 
been compelled to enlarge its quarters. It has now a 
membership of 500, of which 65 per cent is in and near 
Chicago and the remaining 35 per cent is scattered 
throughout the United States, Canada, England, Phil- 
ippine Islands and even in South America. 


The A. Geisel Mfg. Company, sheet metal goods, St. 
Louis, announces that its plant, which was partially 
destroyed by fire, has been completely reconstructed and 
all departments are again in operation. 
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Nick and Break Test in Rail Inspection’ 


An Investigation at the Algoma Mill— 
Fewer Rails Rejected, but Defects Are Lo- 
eated Which Usual Inspection Would Pass 


BY ROBERT W. HUNT AND C. W. GENNET, JR.——— 


Steel metallurgists will recall that prior to the gen- 
eral dependence upon the services of the analytical 
chemist, in the days when but few steel works had their 
own laboratories, the grading of crucible steel in the 
ingot and before it was drawn down into bars was based 
upon the appearance of the fracture of each separate 
ingot. After the ingots became cold, a piece was broken 
off one corner and an expert workman judged of the 
hardness of the metal by the exposed fracture, and 
marked the ingot accordingly. 

In later years, when the dissatisfaction with the 
results given by steel rails led to much discussion as to 
what changes should be made in the specifications gov- 
erning their manufacture, the Rail Committee of the 
American Railway Association called in consultation 
the late William Metcalf, past president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, 1881, and past 
president of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
1898-99, and for years a steel maker. Previous to that 
time, drop tests of pieces of rail representing each heat 
of steel had been included in some of the specifications, 
but the object of such tests had been limited to deter- 
mining the ductility of the steel. There had not been 
any prescribed breaking tests with a view of disclosing 
the internal structure of the rail. 

Mr. Metcalf, no doubt, judging from his experience 
as a maker of crucible steel, urged that the then current 
testing did not go far enough, and that several pieces 
of rail from each heat should be broken, and by the 
disclosed fractures the rails from that heat accepted or 
rejected. The committee, when reporting, did not adopt 
his suggestions, but, based largely upon his insistence 
that the drop testing as then conducted did not go far 
enough, many railroad engineers gradually enlarged 
the scope of their drop-testing requirements until it 
became the general practice to break, say, three pieces 
from each heat of open-hearth steel and to accept or 
reject certain rails according to whether or not interior 
defects were revealed. It was argued that the practice 
should be extended to include the breaking of a piece 
of rail from the top end of each ingot rolled, and in 
fact some experimental rollings were made under such 
provisions, but opposition to the plan of making this 
fracture test on a piece of rail from each ingot devel- 
oped among rail makers, with the result that what 
seems to us to be a perfectly logical method of testing 
rails to insure against acceptance of defective material 
failed to have a fair working trial; and thus it re- 
mained, about a year ago, for the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, whose mill is at Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, 
to open the door commercially to the possibilities of a 
specification for rails, marking, we believe, a distinct 
step forward in the direction of safer and better 
wearing rails. 


TESTS OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILS 


A contract for 10,000 tons of rails made by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway with the Algoma Company 
was the first to require what has been commonly termed 
“the nick and break test on each ingot,” and this was 
quickly followed by others, for rails to be shipped to 
this country under similar conditions of testing. In 
justice to the Algoma Company it may be said that they 
have become so appreciative of the logic, as well as the 
economy, of the nick and break test that they have seen 
fit to have it incorporated freely and without extra 
compensation in many of their specifications. One 
contract for rails to be shipped to one of the leading 
railroads of the Middle West was given special atten- 
tion at the time of rolling, and it is essentially the 
results obtained in that instance that we desire to 


*From a paper read before the American Railway En- 
gineering Association at Chicago, March 21, 1916 


record, at the same time drawing <ttention to various 
phases of the matter of specifications and their applica. 
tion and interpretation. 

The contract in question covered a large tonnage of 
90-lb. American Railway Association type “A” section 
of rail, the dimensions of which are as shown in Fig. 1, 
The specifications under which the rails were rolled 
was that adopted March 17, 1915, by the American 
Railway Engineering Association, but so modified in 
detail as to provide for nicking and breaking the top 
crop end of the top rail of each ingot rolled, and ac. 
cepting or rejecting it (with the subsequent ones of the 
same ingot) as a result of conditions revealed by the 
fracture produced. The important requirement of this 
specification in which it departs from the present Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association specification is 
described in the following clause: 


(g) The test pieces which have successfully withstood 
the drop test and also a piece representing the top end of all 
other top rails shall be nicked and broken. If the fracture 
shows interior defect the “A,” or top rail of the ingot, shal 
be rejected, and a piece cut from its bottom end to represent 
the “B,” or second rail of the same ingot. This piece shal! 
then be nicked and broken, and if its fracture shows interior 
defect, the rail represented shall be rejected. The testing by 
nicking and breaking shall proceed progressively in this 
manner on all the rails of each ingot, if necessary, and they 
shall be accepted or rejected according as the fracture of 
the test piece representing them shows interior defect. 

Note.—Each rail must be stamped with a number t 
indicate the ingot from which it was rolled, so as to permit 
of identification with the other rails of the same ingot 


RESULTS UNDER BOTH SPECIFICATIONS 


One of the most important questions that has been 
raised in connection with the nick and break test speci- 
fication is with regard to the relative number of rejec- 
tions occurring under it and some other, particularly 
the American Railway Engineering Association specif- 
cation, above quoted. That this point might be solved, 


Comparison of Results Under Two Specifications 


Nick and Break A.R.E.A 


Specification Specification 

Number of rollings jews 10 
Number of heats rolled. ...... face ; 1,002 
Number of ingots rolled. ..... : 16, 297 
Number of rails rolled.......... , - 69, 826 
Number heats rejected at drop test. . . le 0 o 
Number heats of “A” rails rejected at drop tes 15 19 
Number “A” rails rejected at drop test. ........ 267 
Number “A” rails in addition rejected account pipe 934 2,393 
Number “A” rails in addition rejected account seg- : 

regated : 829 1,189 
Number “A” rails in addition rejected account 

other reasons... . “ ; ; ; 12 0 

Total “A” rails rejected......... eaabeuws 1,775 3,582 
Number “B" rails in addition rejected account pipe 31 28 
Number “B” rails in addition rejected account seg- 

regated oa 7 li 
Number “B” rails in addition rejected account 

other reasons 0 0 

Total “B” rails rejected 38 
Number “C” rails in addition rejected account pipe 3 0 
Number “C”’ rails in addition rejected account seg- 

regated 0 0 
Number “C”’ rails in addition rejected account 

other reasons Joa 0 0 

Total “C”’ rails rejected ae ieuedas Br oo. 

Total all rails rejected on fracture. ....... : 1,816 me 

Total all rails rejected on physical test........ 2,083 
Per cent rails rolled and rejected on test ey 2.98 : 5.56 ‘ 
Total rails rejected account pipe : 968=1.4% 2,421=9- 
Total rails rejected account segregated : . 836—1.2% ; 1,200 
Total rails rejected account other reasons aaae 12= .01% v 


record was made of each condition that did actually 
occur, with corresponding conditions, in so far 4s ant 
sible, that would have occurred had the nick and bre@ 
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ach ingot been waived and the straight Amer- 
way Engineering Association specification ap- 

[he comparisor. of the results is shown in the 
ying table. 


CONCLUSIONS SUGGESTED BY RESULTS 


most important facts and conclusions which can 
iced from the above table are: 
[hat the application of the nick and break test 
tion results in a distinct saving to the mill in 
mber of rails rejected as against those that would 
ted under the American Railway Engineering 
\ ition specification. These rejections have been 
i from 5.56 per cent to 2.98 per cent, resulting, 
therefore, in a saving to the mill of rejected rails 
amounting to 46.4 per cent. 
[hat the application of the nick and break test 
specification is of greater protection to the railroad 


than would be the American Railway Engineering 
\ ation specifications, for the rejections under the 

er include 1.33 per cent of the total number of 
rails rolled, which would have been accepted under the 
\merican Railway Engineering Association specifica- 


Thus, of the total number of rails rejected under 
the nick and break specifications, 44.6 per cent would 
ot have been rejected under the American Railway 
Engineering Association specification, so that prac- 
ically one-half of the rails rejected under the nick and 
break test specification would have been accepted under 
the American Railway Engineering Association, and 

viously been laid in the track. In support of this 
ision the following observations are tabulated: 


of Rails Rejected Under Nick and Break Specifica- 
Which Would Have Been Accepted Under 
A. R. E. A. Specification 


“A” Rails “B” Rails “C” Rails Total 

re 409 21 2 432 

Segregated ...... 492 3 0 495 
Other reasons .... 3 0 0 3 
Total 904 24 “2 930 


of rails rolled that were rejected under the nick 
| break specification that would have been accepted 
er the A. R. E. A. specification 


. lf, as has been shown by published records, the 
mber of rails which fail in service and have to be 
iced because of unsound or unhomogeneous metal, 
esents nearly one-half of the total number of fail- 
irring on the railroads each year, obviously, 

the application of the nick and break test 
ification, which is a protection against unsound and 
mogeneous metal, a material reduction in the num- 

these rail failures easily would be effected. 





fHE INGOT AS A UNIT FOR OBSERVATION 


our minds a serious defect of most specifications 
disregard for the individuality of each ingot cast 
a heat. Large heats and large ingots, at present 
vhich in the old days of Bessemer steel were not 
tant, and while it is the usual practice to select 
pieces from three different ingots from an 
nearth heat, still it often happens that the three 
| are what might be termed good ingots as 
me others cast from the same heat which are 
ications usually control the location in the 

he ingots from which pieces of rail are to be 
irop tests, which may lead to special care in 

‘ of those particular ingots, thus preventing 
being truly representative ones, and tend- 

many a defective rail being accepted and 

vice, a condition which frequently would be 

the prescribed test had been made on a 

from some other ingot of the heat. As 

f the efficacy of the nick and break test 

in eliminating some of the bad rails re- 
rig. 2 is given. It shows fractures made on 
p rail of an ingot which was so located in 
at under no ordinary specification would it 


, elected for test purposes. Careful examina- 
5 sawed ends of the rail failed to detect any 
. pipe, yet as will be seen from the photograph, 


* piped, and very badly so, for about 10 ft. 
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of its length. There can be no question that this rail, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have been accepted 
and ultimately laid in the track on practically any rail- 
road of the United States, but under the nick and break 
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Fig. 1—The 90-lb. A. R. A. Type “A” Rail Rolled for the 
Illinois Central Railroad under Nick and Break Test Speci 
fications 


test specification, by which each ingot is virtually con- 
sidered a unit by itself, the crop end of this rail was 
found piped and the rail was rejected. 


DISPARITY IN REJECTIONS ANALYZED 


The reasons for the disparity in the number of rails 
rejected under the two specifications are plainly shown 
by the results obtained on two different heats selected 
at-random from among those rolled: 





HEAT X HEAT Y 
Ingot Fracture of Nick and Break Test on Fracture of Nick and Break Test on 
NO. = 
A Rail B Rail C Rail A Rail B Rail C Rail 
l O. K O.K 
2 O. K Piped Piped k 
3 ©. K. O.K 
4 O. K. *O. K 
5 O.K Piped O.K 
6 O. K. O. K 
7 O. K. *O. K 
s O. K Piped O. K 
9 O. K. O. K. 
10 ©. K. *O.K 
11 0. K O. K. 
12 O. K. O. K. 
13 *Piped O. K Segreg 0. K 
leh *O. K. Segreg O. K 
15 O. K. 0. K 
16 O. K. O. K. 
17 Piped 0. K 
18 O. K. 
19 QO. K. 
20 O. K. 
*Refers to what would have been the regular drop test pieces under the American 
Railway Engineering Association specification 


Thus, on heat X, piece No. 13 was piped, and under 
the American Railway Engineering Association specifi- 
cation, therefore, a total of 16 rails would have been 
condemned as against the single one lost under the 
nick and break test specification. On heat Y, the three 
regular American Railway Engineering Association test 
pieces were good in all respects, and yet 4 “A” rails 
and 1 “B” rail actually were piped, while 2 other “A” 
rails were segregated, and, therefore, 7 defective rails 
would have been accepted and put in service under the 
American Railway Engineering Association specifica- 
tion, but all were rejected under the nick and break test 
specification. 


CONDUCTING INSPECTION IN THE MILL 


By the nick and break test is meant, first, the nick- 
ing, and second, the breaking, by some mechanical 
means, of a short length of rail selected as required 
by the specification. This, it will be noted, must be, for 
the first or the original test the top end of the top rail 
of each ingot rolled, and naturally for this sample the 
crop end, which must be cut by the hot saws from the 
top of the “A” rail, was used. These crop ends were 
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ordinarily from 18 in. to 24 in. long, and after being 
stamped with the heat and ingot number, to permit of 
identification, were allowed to cool for a little over 30 
minutes, and were then quenched in water, pains being 
taken to insure quenching from a temperature color of 
near black or natural cold steel, so as to render no 
appreciable change in steel structure possible. Then the 
pieces were nicked as desired, and, for the purpose of 
breaking, inserted in a specially designed anvil of a 
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series of special tests were made, the idea in py 
ing to examine fractures made in rails which | 


: ; : been 
accepted under the specification, and which, th: »for. 
represented conditions occurring farther dow; rom 


the top of the ingots where it might be presun : 
ondary pipes or possible segregation could exist. (Pg. 
per describes tests in detail.) These special t 
fairly convincing of the fact that the fractur: 
ined under the nick and break test specifica: 


.alt- 


NE 





Fig. 2—Showing the 


The crop end of an “A” 
been selected for 
of the “A” rail. 
“A” rail was then carefully examined, especially 
obliterating signs of the pipe. 
laid in track. 

1. Shows original 
of the “A” 
9 ft 


nick and break test fracture 


: which 
rail which was also piped. 2 


8 in. from the top end, also piped. 5. 


ifficacy of the 


rail from an ingot so located in 
drop testing, was regularly tested by nicking and breaking. 
The regular drop tests and their fractures of the heat represented were satisfactory in every respect 
on its ends, and 
Under customary specifications, the rail would therefore have been accepted and ulti: 
The rejected rail was then broken into short pieces with the results shown. 


a heat 


was piped. 2. 
2 
Shows a fracture 12 ft 


2. Shows a fracture 6 


Nick and Break Test 


that under no ordinary specification would it have 


It showed a large pipe which caused rejectior 


no sign of pipe was found, the hot saw marks pro 





bably 


Shows a fracture 2 ft. 9 in. from the top end 
from the top end, also piped. 4. Shows a fracture 
from the top end and clear signs of interior defect 


Other fractures at greater distances from the top end showed no signs of interior defects, so that this rail was actually 


piped for about 30 per cent of its length. 


bulldozer, so arranged that the ram readily broke the 
rail where it had been nicked, giving, without trouble 
in most cases, the square character of fracture desired 
for examination. Thus the fractures were ready for 
judging in an average time of about one hour after the 
rails were rolled, and in many cases long before the 
actual drop test pieces were cold enough to test, and 
even before the rails represented had reached the cold 
straightening presses. It is interesting to observe that 
the bulldozer actually broke the rails at a rate of about 
3 per min., or at a rate, say, of 2000 pieces in twelve 
hours, and, as each piece represented an ingot, the rate 
of breaking possible shows it to be well in excess of 
any probable tonnage that could be rolled with any 
present mill equipment. In case of the fracture on this 
original test showing bad, thus incurring the rejection 
of the top rail of the particular ingot represented, it 
was necessary to locate that rail in front of the 
straightening presses by identifying the heat and ingot 
number and rail letter on it, and from its bottom end to 
break a piece to represent the second rail of the same 
ingot. This requirement continued to all of the rails of 
the ingot as far as necessary, and it was found possible 
to accomplish the desired end easily. A little care in 
the distribution in front of the straightening presses 
of the rails from the hot beds made the identification 
possible without the necessity of extended searching, and 
when the particular rail for retest was located, it was 
marked and in due course taken to the nearest straight- 
ening press, where a piece readily was broken from its 
lower or back end and the fracture scrutinized by the 
inspector without delay or trouble to the regular opera- 
tion of the mill. In fact, no greater trouble arose with 
regard to locating and making the necessary retests 
than is demanded in any mill when all the top rails of 
a heat, or even a whole heat, have to be located and 
identified in order to comply with rejection require- 
ments, a matter of more or less everyday occurrence in 
some mills. 

Among the questions that have been raised, in the 
discussion of the nick and break test specification, has 
been that as to how well the fracture of the crop end 
of the top rail of each ingot predicated the conditions 
as to soundness and homogeneity, considered in either a 
chemical or physical sense, which would exist in the rails 
which were accepted under this specification. For the 
purpose of investigating this phase of the matter, a 


admirably indicative of conditions occurring in the rails 
directly represented. 


COMPARISON WITH PENNSYLVANIA SPECIFICATION 


The intent of this specification (adopted by the 
Pennsylvania lines in 1915, requiring chemical analysis 
of drillings to disclose segregation not apparent from 
fracture) is, obviously, to protect against the acceptance 
of segregated rails, such as are found among those 
rolled from the top of the ingot. The Pennsylvania 
practice regarding the physical test pieces is based on 
the principle that the fracture must show an actual 
pipe in order for rejection on account of irterior defect 
to be made, it being considered that the above-men- 
tioned chemical stipulations are sufficient to prevent 
shipment of rails whose fractures might also show 
segregation. It was but natural that a discussion of 
the merits of the nick and break test specification versus 
the Pennsylvania specification would ensue. Questions 
arose as to whether or not the examination of the 
fractures obtained under the nick and break test speci- 
fication for the presence of segregation was sufficient 
to be used in lieu of the expensive plan adopted by the 
Pennsylvania, and to thus serve as protection against 
acceptance of segregated rails. 

The findings based upon drillings of the rails, analo- 
gous to the Pennsylvania requirements when compared 
with the acceptances and rejections under the nick and 
break test, seemingly would show that the nick and 
break test specification is unreliable on the ground that 
it is impossible positively to depend on the fractures 
obtained under it to evidence the question of segreg@ 
tion; and so it would appear that, based on the char- 
acter of the fracture, some rejections were made that 
should not have been made; while, on the other hand, 
some rails were accepted that should have been re- 
jected, bearing in mind, of course, the limitations re 
garding segregation as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
specification. Assuming that this was the case, and 1 
is not unreasonable to expect that a few errors would 
be made in the judging of something like 20,000 frac- 
tures, it is worthy of note that the loss of rejected rails 
to the manufacturer and the additional protection af- 
forded to the purchaser are respectively so little and 
so great by comparison with the A. R. E. A. specifica 
tion, as to more than offset any objections raised on this 
ground. Notwithstanding, we do not believe that the 
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radoxical situation, as forecasted by the 
referred to, exists to the extent indicated, 
onfident that a further study of the facts 

light on the situation and tend to dispel 
n of inaccuracy. At the outset we sub- 
taking of drillings and the making of 
few as two definitely prescribed loca- 
rail do not by any 
ely determine the presence of harmful or 
regation. 


’ as 


he cross-section of a 


SEGREGATION 


presents in detail a consideration of the 
egregation in the ingot, from which the 
reached that the cross-section of an ingot, 
examined chemically, would be found to 
varying amounts of carbon, phosphorus 
very small areas, arranged in some man- 
impossible of predetermination, and de- 
inforeseen and uncontrollable conditions, for 
ingot would of course be a unit unto itself. 
of segregation then as determined by drill- 
for example, from the corner of the head 
and the junction of the head and web, may or 
be representative of the actual conditions, 
ipon whether the drills happen to find strie 
gregating metalloids. ] 
id several new nick and break test fractures 
pieces of the original crop ends used by the 
r, and we found that in every case the in- 
udgment as to the appearance of segregation 
fractures was correct. Similarly, the analyses 
veral pieces were duplicated carefully, with no 
reciable difference in the results as above reported. 


We | 


of Sample 


J tail Showing Segregation in the 
Web, but 





Which Does Not Extend Into the 
Head 
Per Cent Carbon 
socatior by Combustion 
0.637 
veb 0.71 
regation 11.4 
‘ 0.78 
ximum segregation 22.4 


especially to the pieces representing “A” 
e rejected on the original nick and break 
found that the evidence of segregation seen 
ture was localized in the area of the web, 
did not extend into the head sufficiently to 
vhen taking drillings for analyses from the 
ocations. Thus the Pennsylvania specifica- 
fail to detect segregation in those instances, 
plainly were segregated. 

tion is shown by Fig. 3, which is a photo- 

actual fracture of the second nick’ and 





break test, made as above mentioned, and on which the 
fine grained metal in 


the web plainly shows segreg 
tion. The analysis of this sample shows that the 
segregation evidently tapers off near the junction of the 
head and web so that the drillings taken from the p1 
scribed locations do not reveal the true extent of the 
segregation as manifested when taking drillings from 
the center of the web. 

With respect to the contrary conditio1 hat 
where the fracture is clear of segregation, but where 
chemical analysis shows it to exist, attention is directed 
to Fig. 4, which is also a photograph of an actual frac 
ture as producs d by the second nick and break test 
above mentioned. It is absolutely clear of signs of seg 
regation, but chemical analysis shows it to be segregated 
to the extent of 40.4 per cent for carbon as between the 
corner of the head and the junction of the head and web, 
while the maximum segregation, considering drillings 
from the center of the web, amounts to 46.1 per cent. The 


results obtained indicate that the drilled locations hap 
pened to contain striations of the segregating elemen 
particularly carbon, and that the high percentage of 
carbon exists in such minute areas as to fail to be 
detected by a close examination of the original fracture 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we express the hope that further ir 
vestigation and study of the cross-sectional results of 
segregation will be made, and the effects of segregation 
in rail sections more fully established. We appreciate, 


of course, the importance of having any accepted test an 
accurate gage of the degree of segregation that might 
be harmful to the serviceability of the rails; and, at 
the same time, based on the observation of the appli- 





Fig. 4—Sample Fracture Which Shows Absolutely ‘ 
Segregation 
; ‘ Car 
Pennsylvania Locatior by Combus 
Corner of head 
Junction of hea nd web 


Per cent of segregatior 
Center of web 
Per cent of maximum segreg 


cation of the nick and break test to so large a produc 
tion of rails, we consider that it has clearly established 
its reliability as a protection against the acceptance of 
rails having pipes, laps or any interior mechanical de 
fects. We think the nick and break test made on every 
ingot is a step forward in the testing of manufacture, 
and insures greater protection to the purchasers of stee] 
rails than is given by any other existing specification: 
and, at the same time, it conserves the interests of the 
makers, and is executed with a minimum of expenditure 
of money. 
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Discussion 


BRADLEY STOUGHTON, NEW YORK: There are two gen- 
eral methods of safeguarding materials for construction 
which are commonly accepted to-day. The first method 
is to inspect or test certain specimens chosen more or 
less at random and then to accept or reject a large 
amount of material on the basis of the result so ob- 
tained. In the case of rejection the amount of material 
so discarded will represent the size of the factor of 
safety; in the case of acceptance, the larger the amount 
accepted on the basis of the one test the smaller is 
the factor of safety. In either event this method de- 
pends chiefly on a more or less scientific process of 
“taking chances.” 

The second method of safeguarding is to choose for 
test certain representative or indicative specimens and 
to accept or reject only as much material as is actually 
represented by the test made. 

The nick-and-break test described by the authors 
of this paper is an attempt to follow the second method 
of safeguarding, and to avoid as far as possible “taking 
chances” which may result either in causing some good 
material to be rejected or some poor material to be 
accepted, as the case may be. We heartily endorse the 
statement of the authors, that the attempt is a step 
forward in the testing of manufacture, and that the 
advantage of regarding each ingot as a unit which must 
be tested by itself is sound. We also indorse the au- 
thors’ statement that many unsound and unhomogene- 
ous rails escape the present test and would be rejected 
by the nick-and-break test. 


AIMED AT INGOT DEFECTS 


This new test aims to correct the weakest point now 
remaining in the inspection of steel, namely, the de- 
fects arising during and subsequent to the casting of 
the liquid steel in molds. It is possible to safeguard 
the manufacture of steel up to the point of teeming it 
into molds, but it must be admitted that steel which is 
excellent up to this point may be ruined by conditions 
arising subsequently and these conditions can, in gen 
eral, only be determined by a test of each individual 
ingot. The fact that one ingot or three ingots out of 
an open-hearth heat containing, say, 20 ingots alto- 
gether, were good or bad is only a “hit-or-miss” method 
of determining the quality of the 17 or 19 other ingots 
of the same heat. 

The defects which may arise during or subsequent to 
the ingot stage of steel manufacture are: 

1. Pipe, which may appear in the rails later in the 

form of seams, laminations, cavities, etc. 


2. Segregation. 

3. Coarse crystallization, due to heat treatment. 
4. Occluded particles of slag, etc. 

5. Combined oxygen. 

6. Combined nitrogen. 


Of these defects, the most serious ones from the 
standpoint of the user of railroad rails are the first 
three, and the nick-and-break test aims to discover the 
existence of such defects by an examination of the frac- 
ture. This point in itself introduces an additional safe- 
guard, because the judging of fractures can be properly 
done by skilled men only, and the necessity for the em- 
ployment of men of this class is in itself, indirectly as 
well as directly, a benefit to the quality of the material. 
We are all ready to agree that an experienced man can 
determine accurately many different charactristics of 
steel by an examination of the fracture; such as, for 
example, the carbon contents and therefore the segre- 
gation of carbon; the previous heat treatment; seams, 
cracks, cavities, etc. We agree with the authors that 
experience with this test will increase the accuracy of 
the results, especially in the matter of segregation. 

In applying the nick-and-break test, the top end of 
the top rail of each ingot is chosen for the test, in the 
belief that, if this proves to be reasonably free from 
defects, all of the rails made from this ingot will be at 
least equally good. 

If, however, this top end should be defective, then 
the first rail from the top of the ingot is rejected and 
the top end of the next rail is tested and so on down 
lower and lower in the ingot. This principle seems to 
be in general sound, but as a further safeguard all 
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unbroken drop test pieces are nicked, broken and 
ined. 

The authors have presented evidence to sho 
freedom from these specific defects in the top .f the 
ingot indicates freedom throughout the whol 
The results are favorable as far as they go, 
seems to us that the cases tested are too few to 
a positive assertion to be made at present, even in the 
matter of seams, laminations, etc. 


COMPARISON WITH PENNSYLVANIA TES’ 
As regards the matter of segregation, the authors 
have compared the results of the fracture tes with 
segregation as determined by the Pennsylvania specif. 


cations, and have shown that of the 25 specimens repre. 
sented in Table 2, three of the fracture tests disagree 
with the Pennsylvania test, and 22 agree with it. of 
the 26 specimens in Table 3, 16 of the fractures agree 
with the Pennsylvania test, and 10 disagree. Of the 
12 specimens in Table 4, 7 agree and 5 disagree. While 
this does not indicate that the nick-and-break test jg 
entirely reliable, we believe that the Pennsylvania test 
itself is unreliable, because it depends upon analyses 
made at only two points in the cross-section of the rail. 
and it might well be that these points would not be truly 
indicative. Indeed, we should be more inclined to trust 
to the judgment of the skilled and competent inspector 
of fractures than to analyses made arbitrarily at onl) 
two points. 

The observations of the authors upon segregatio; 
tests longitudinally of the ingot and of the cross-sectio 
thereof are borne out by many other authorities. Ip 
this connection we call attention especially to pages 131 
to 152 and 551 to 556 of a book by Henry M. Howe, 
which is just off the press, entitled, “The Metallography 
of Steel and Cast Iron.” 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this splendid 
research by Messrs. Hunt and Gennet will rivet atten- 
tion to the importance of defects in steel ingots and lead 
to the general adoption of this test, or some other test, 
aiming to prevent the acceptance of materials contain- 
ing these defects. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Accidents in 1915 


The economic waste in lost wages due to industrial 
accidents in Pennsylvania in 1915 was $1,997,025, ac- 
cording to a statement issued March 11 by Commis: 
sioner John Price Jackson of the Department of Labor 
and Industry. He declared that workers injured in 
20,571 plants lost 820,743 working days as a result of 
their injuries. That statement is based on data com- 
piled by the bureau of statistics and information of his 
department, which received reports during the year 
indicating that 61,540 workers had been ‘injured, includ- 
ing 1204 fatalities. The incompleteness of the accident 
reports rendered last year is shown by the statement 
that since the workmen’s compensation act became effec- 
tive reports have been received for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1916, that 37,940 workers were injured, includ- 
ing 351 fatalities. 

Metal plants, mines and public service work exacted 
the highest toll of life and health of the 18 subdivisions 
of industry included in the 1915 classification. In meta 
plants 25,094 were injured, including 212 killed; mines 
and quarries, 13,955 injured, including 749 killed; pub- 
lie service, 16,919 injured, including 51 killed. Lack of 
safeguards was responsible for 1023 of the injuries 
workers. 

The committee of the Pennsylvania Industrial Board 
which approves safety devices met at Harrisburg, 
March 21, to consider 30 different mechanical appli- 
ances submitted as safety devices. All such devices for 
use in Pennsylvania must be approved by this com 
mittee, of which James C. Cronin is chairman. 

A Commercial Safety Device Exhibition is to be ® 
feature of the annual congress in Detroit, Oct. 15 to 2!, 
inclusive, of the National Safety Council. An exhibit 
committee has been appointed, but for particulars 
garding cost of exhibiting and facilities therefor, 
quiries are to be addressed to the secretary, W- 
Cameron, Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 
Chicago, Ill. 








United States Steel Corporation’s 1915 Report 


Gross Receipts Increased $168,268,656 Over 
1914, or 30 Per Cent—Net Earnings In- 
creased $58,732,396, or Nearly 82 Per Cent 


irteenth annual report of the United States 
poration, which covers the operations of the 
ied Dec. 31, 1915, affords much more cheerful 
for the stockholders than the thirteenth. The 
ne ns of 1914 had resulted in a deficit of $16,971,- 
8 er the payment of the full preferred dividend 
; per cent on the common stock. In 1915, 
payment of the full preferred dividend and 
ent. on the common stock, and the retirement 
9.566 bonded indebtedness, a surplus was left 
60,374. The gross receipts of the year, $726,- 
were the third largest in the history of the 
_ 1913 having beaten it by $70,000,000 and 
$30,000,000. The shipments to customers of 
ses of products except cement in 1915 were 10,- 
{8 tons, being an increase of 1,272,347 tons on 
Prices received in 1915 averaged 26 cents per 
re than 1914 on domestic business and $4.19 per 
re on export business, the average increase for 
estic and export being $1.05 per ton. Follow- 
comparison of the financial outcome of the 

the preceding year: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


1915 1914 
ts, sales and earn- 
$726,683,589.33 $558,414,933.54 


ing cost and ordi- 
¢ 


ntenance 544,352,757.08 460,485,849.09 





Ad t tive and general 
x} OO ictena aes ; 19,396,905.42 18,419,707.64 
if eb ahaa ae 13,640,184.56 12,646,394.28 
ts and interest 3,757,590.15 3,272,907.81 
ADOG. cen a winteacaeS 145,536,152.12 63,590,074.72 
Ss ry manufacturing and 
erating revenues and 
ls a a 3,504,226.04 234,171.29 
e from investments, etc 3,472,790.17 3,626,497.57 





152,513,168.33 








67,450,743.58 


10,082,902.69 


57,367,840.89 


tal ncome,. 
harges subsidiary 
9,854,054.69 


: cesensaceceye eee 
profits earned by 





companies 12,263,102.00 +14,295,774.28 
Net earnings....... ? 130,296.01 1.64 71,663,615.17 
n funds, ete 32,428,048.85 25,143,207.41 
obs ..  97,967,962.79  46,520,407.76 
t and sinking 


22,899,944.02 23,148,617.99 
75,068,018.77 ; 
+ 765,813.94 





" 23,371,789.77 
+'124'978.40 


edit adjustments. . 








vailable for divi- 
et ie cae 75,833,832.71 23,496,768.17 
vidends paid 25,219,677.00 25,219,677.00 
lends paid 6,353,781.25 15,249,075.00 


$44,260,374.46 °$16,971,983.83 











CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


ng is a condensation of the general balance 
f Dee. 31, 1915, liabilities from one subsidiary 
) another being omitted from both assets and 


issets 

unt Ter ey ee eee $1,443,300,765.65 

MING POFRIGM Gr oss Wass alti 17,909,715.90 
ities for which non-interest 
tes of the subsidiary companies 

ere Scie y ee ney ow ead ae 25,955,478.76 
ges (applying to future opera- 

ad Sireyeald tes Cale male esi 1,805,948.62 

att al iNet erate aac 3,060,459.94 

reserve fund assets........... 19,554,596.44 
ess credit for amount of in- 
S representing profits earned 
companies on inter-company 

254350 aie dhe ee 161,113,900.00 

BONG. 60s ban wag baton eon 66,308,294.33 

: Secsadaeméstbeattewass vs 6,766,818.00 

es 116 ehen Ce eR Aen er a 934,019.75 

table securities. ........... 7,748,059.21 
nd and on deposit, subject to 

o v0 e tees hehe abe 94,083,804.54 

jus ea ae $1,848,541,861.14 


Liabilities 


Common stock ; $508,302,500.00 
Preferred stock ' ; 7 360,281,100.00 
Outstanding stock of subsidiary companies »87,742.50 
Bonded and debenture debt outstanding ‘ 616,432,705.74 


Subsidiary companies’ non-interest-bearing 
notes, substituted for previously existing 
mining royalty obligations ‘ 25,955,478.76 

Mortgages and purchase money obligations 
of subsidiaries ; ; ; oe 

Accounts payable and payrolls ot 

Special deposits or loans due employees and 


1,076,448.34 
064,498.84 


GEREN eka cas SR Raab ah dial a 992,187.14 
Accrued taxes not yet due... / ¥.930,944.85 
Accrued interest, unpresented coupons and 

unclaimed dividends .............. : ; 8,187,998.84 
Preferred dividend No. 59, payable Feb. 28, 

Lo Sere re cal 6,304,919.2 
Common dividend No. 45, payable March 30, 

1916 . wae 6,353,781.25 
Sundry reserve funds 36,046,226.89 
Appropriated surplus to cover capital ex 

penditures .. 55,000,000.00 


Surplus, exclusive of profits earned by sub- 
sidiary companies on inter-company sales 
of products on hand in inventories 180,025,328.74 


Total $1,848,541,861.14 


The total surplus at the close of 1915 was $180,025, 
328.74, which is exclusive of $20,109,723.39 in the sur 
plus of subsidiary companies, representing profits on 
sales of materials and products to other subsidiary com 


panies and on hand in the latter’s inventories. 
CLASSIFICATION OF BUSINESS 


The volume of business done by all companies dur- 
ing the year, as represented by their combined gross 
sales and earnings, equaled the sum of $726,683,589, 
as compared with a total of $558,414,933 in the preced- 
ing year. This amount represents the aggregate gross 
value of the commercial transactions conducted by the 
several subsidiary companies, and includes sales made 
between the subsidiary companies and the gross receipts 
of the transportation companies for services rendered 
both to subsidiary companies and to the public. The 
earnings for the year resulting from the above gross 
business represent the combined profits accruing to the 
several corporate interests on the respective sales and 
services rendered, each of which is in itself a complete 
commercial transaction. 

The following is a statement of the gross sales and 
earnings classified by operating groups, gross sales of 
products being included on the basis of f.o.b. mill values: 

1915 1914 
By manufacturing, iron-ore ind 
coal and coke companies 
To customers outside of U S 
Steel organization .. -$486,352,054 $380,228,143 


Inter-company sales (between sub- 
sidiary companies) ...... 178,576,468 129,565,729 
$664,928,522 $509,793,872 
Transportation and miscellaneous 
companies :* 


Transportation companies 54,392,457 42.040.131 
Miscellaneous companies 7,362,610 6.580.930 
NIE? (Die oh lerdal wie ebdls wield win ne $726,683.589 $558.414.93 


*Includes earnings and receipts both for inter-subsidiary 
company business and of business with interests outside of 
the U. S. Steel organization 


EMPLOYEES AND PAYROLLS 


The average number of employees in the service of 
all companies in 1915, in comparison with 1914, was as 
follows: 


1915 1914 

Manufacturing properties .. 140,875 131,616 
Coal and coke properties 19,485 16,155 
Iron-ore properties ...... 9,668 11,170 
Transportation properties 18,240 17.857 
Miscellaneous properties..... i 2,858 2 5 

2 ee Se 191,126 179,353 
Total salaries and wages paid.... 176,800,864 $162,379,.907 


Average per employee per day: 
All employees, exclusive of gen- 
eral administrative and selling 
SNS ona 5s wide sine daae 60,4 ; , $2.92 $2.88 
Total employees, including gen- 
eral administrative and selling 
force i $3.01 $2.97 
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PRODUCTION FOR THE YEAR 


THE IRON AGE 


The production of raw, semi-finished and finished 
products by subsidiary companies in the year 1915, com- 


pared with 1914, was as follows: 


Products 1915 
Tons 
Iron ore mined in the Lake Superior 
Region: A 
OEE TREO: banc dos weeseo een 17,209,664 
Vermillion Range .......... 1,273,825 
Gores TANGO. ccs ct ewkes weceuns 1,277,419 
Menominee Range .......... 939,304 
Marquette Ramme .....ccccecrsees 618,108 
In the Southern Region: 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Com- 


pany’s mines 


2,351,356 


MN hea hare a lnley os, wt ahaly 23,669,676 


Limestone quarried 5,795,925 
Coal mined: 


For use in manufacture of coke.... 


20,800,204 








For steam, gas and all other pur- k 
SN os 5d wal Bape tw ere ovate a .. 5,828,278 
NE seen cane an a rete xb zao teen ee gceiee 26,628,482 


Coke manufactured: 
ip: CRON NES oo a hag wala wane 
In by-product ovens 


9,701,692 
4,799,126 


14,500,818 


EES kcctasew edbuee sanuacaseuers 
Blast-furnace production: ee 
Pa APO, cos ccaw tins Dawe Oe bates s 13,517,598 
DORON cin vow caccees anes enews 7,17 ) 
Ferromanganese and ferrosilicon... 116,735 
EE Scie hate bin oe ee em bon eT 13,641,508 


Steel ingot production: 
SOC STILE bins bccn esse eve dn eels 
Open-hearth ingots 


5,584,198 
10,792,294 
16,376,492 


Rolled and other finished steel products 
for sale: 

Steel rails (heavy, light, and girder) 

Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet and tin- 


ee er ee re 1,404,443 
PINE, Cn aiaitn a KAW ed Owe awe 974,741 
Heavy structural shapes........... 726,082 
Merchant steel, bars, hoops, bands, 

Ss OO, c hiscscewevnseuses os 2,118,366 
TUE DMG DROS cs ccevacsevseces 919,280 
. fe” er ir rire 261,036 
Wire and products of wire......... 1,771,945 
Sheets (black and galvanized) and 

Tt UE cc i'n cad emcee exeiias ie 1,368,178 
Finished structural work........... 476,896 
Angle splice bars and all other rail 

rr rare rr 190,758 
Spikes, bolts, nuts and rivets...... 74,289 
PNG sis cen kan aCe Wied Gh als b6e kee 95,476 
en "CRP OGLE boc sc. whe osee nee oe 77,569 
Sundry steel and iron products..... 173,748 

BGA: c.ckn vee vind oo een wees a 11,762,639 

eter soo og 5 reer ch akan eke See 32,031 
PROS: CF MO, nck cece abeetanns 35,377 
Bbl 


Universal Portland cement 


1914 
Tons 


10,894,463 
1,112,854 
1,469,601 

874,909 


496,896 


3,1 86,258 
17,034,981 


4,676,479 
15,890,382 
5,271,911 


21,162,293 


7,092,792 


4,081,122 
11,173,914 


11,826,476 








978,907 


921,826 
689,241 


613,739 


1,423,740 
818,435 
164,153 

1,380,376 


1,075,419 
521,225 
129,849 

62,133 
64,662 
53,638 
117,169 


9,014,512 

28,031 
30,212 
BblL. 

9,116,000 





SHIPMENTS—DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 


The shipments of all classes of products to cus- 
tomers in 1915, in comparison with the shipments in 


1914, were as follows: 


Domestic—tons 1915 
Rolled steel and other finished 
PID icin id'p = 610 os owe et ae 9,331,363 
Pig iron, ingots, spiegel, ferro and 
DUO hein ss a he orelp eee Stee wa 543,193 
Tron ore, coal and coke............ 1,004,323 
Sundry materials and by-products.. 103,869 
Total tons all kinds of materials, 
ee are 10,982,748 
Universal Portland cement (bbl.). 8,176,583 
Export—tons 
Rolled steel and other finished 
SEN Gctccsered isa eee kee 2,350,524 
Pig iron, ingots and scrap........ 78,244 
Sundry materials and by-products 971 


Total tons all kinds of materials 2,429,739 


Aggregate tonnage of rolled steel 





and other finished products 
shipped to both domestic and 
Se. SUED bawdikbawiscen kde 11,681,887 
Total value of business (covering 
all of above tonnage) : 
REND 5 ud o\sicew Bima Ales ee $391,188,661 
MR i's n'S bipeea elee ee Pe bela 95,163,393 
me. 2 uve ceewacees cee $486,352,054 


1914 


7,982,325 


1,096,234 
47,790 
190 


1,144,214 


$337,444,05 


2 
42,784,091 





$380,228,143 


The improvement in the demand for iron and steel 


products which became evident before the middle of 
1915 continued in increasing volume throughout the 
remainder of the year, both for the domestic and the 
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export trade. In the closing months of the yea 
demand for products for the domestic trade for { 
delivery exceeded the producing capacity of the country 
and caused price advances. During the last quar: 
the year the output equaled the maximum stee 
ducing capacity. The demand for products for « 
was the largest for any year in the history of th 
poration. 


INVENTORIES 


The following is a general classification of { 
ventory valuations at Dec. 31, 1915, in comp 
with the valuations at the close of the preceding - 


1915 


i t 
Ee eee Pee oir ee $45,532,472 $57,874,986 
Pig iron, scrap, ferro and spiegel.. 9,075,586 9,344,968 
Coal, coke and other fuel......... 4,925,090 3,460,218 
Pig tin, spelter, copper, nickel, 

aluminum and dross and skim- 

SR oc cca wt etal s bawcas on ee 7,866,748 4.39% 8 
Limestone, fluxes and refractories. 3,011,134 2,545,741 
Rolls, molds, stools, annealing 

ROI WINS ioidcaik aba se ale ecw ne al 6,638,562 6,244.41 
Manufacturing supplies, stores and 

sundry items not otherwise clas- 

Te 4icttheokaneneck enamine cen 17,343,454 14,897,414 
ISH nce chicas Chee baw ene 1,790,298 1,044,080 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheets and 

eee BOE. GhOs5 <5. devices eas 11,658,042 8.426.734 
WEee COGS £hieec sd cae ser adbotewes 953,535 589.587 
BK nce wbeeer sla cnltev bee cae ie 1,824,779 1,171,962 
ee DORR ins econ Kan ceee se 31,091,145 31,660,054 
Mining supplies and stores (for ore 

and coal properties)........eee. 2,851,564 2,522,018 
Railroad supplies and stores...... 3,767,177 3,809,151 
Merchandise of supply companies. . 674,527 675,159 
Material, labor and ex- 

pense locked up in 
bridge and structural 
GUTOR ois i ch oe $26,510,792 
Less bills rendered on 
WOE: os ck. 0 aae 24,514,354 
—$__—_—— 1,996,438 1,424,854 
Stocks abroad and on consignment. 6,857,423 7,380,012 
Material im transits. .ciccsdsvcccs 3,255,926 623,675 
TI ci. vscddasne tomaedshan $161,113,900 $158,091,026 


GENERAL 


The Duluth plant of the Minnesota Steel Company, 
which has been in course of construction for several 
years, was partly placed in operation in December, 1915. 
Blast furnace No. 1 was blown in Nov. 29, 1915, and 
four of the open-hearth steel furnaces went into opera- 
tion in December, the first steel having been made Dec. 
11. Steel was rolled on the 40-in. blooming mill Dec. 13 
and on the 28-18-in. mill Dec. 23. It is expected the 
remaining six open-hearth furnaces and the merchant 
mills will be ready for operation in April, 1916. The 
Duluth plant, when fully completed, will have an annual 
capacity of 360,000 tons of finished rolled steel products. 

Further expenditures were made in improvement of 
the site and erection of dwelling houses for employees 
at Morgan Park, a subdivision adjacent to the Duluth 
steel and cement plants. There have been completed 
169 houses of various types and sizes. The development 
of the townsite in respect of grading, streets, sewers, 
lighting, water supply, etc., is substantially completed, 
but it is probable a considerable number of additional 
houses will be constructed to provide satisfactory accom- 
modations for employees. 

The new cement plant, adjoining the steel plant at 
Duluth, was substantially completed, and it is expected 
to commence operations in the spring of 1916. It will 
have a capacity of 1,500,000 bbl. per annum. 

Other important additions and betterments com- 
pleted during the year by the subsidiary companies were 
the following: 


At Donora, Pa., a large zinc smelting and sulphuric acid 
plant, having 9120 retorts, constructed in ten units, and three 
double acid producing units. Buildings cover about 26 acres 
Annual capacity will be about 40,000 tons of spelter and 
180,000 tons of acid. The output will be used principally by 
the subsidiary companies in the operations of their steel 
manufacturing and by-product coke plants. 

Facilities for the recovery from coal gases of benzol, toluol 
and other by-products constructed and placed in operation 
at the by-product coke plants located at Gary, Ind.; Farrell, 
Pa., and Fairfield, Ala. 

At the Edgar Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, enlargement and improvement of the No. 2 rail mill 
completed; at Homestead works of the same company, ne¥ 
shop for the manufacture of steel railroad ties constructed, 
and at its New Castle works a new hot metal mixer building 
with a 1000-ton mixer installed. 
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stv’ Park plant’6f National Tube Company an ex- 
the hot and cold drawn tube buildings and equip- 
lled for production of large size tubular forgings 
ressed air cylinders. Also purchased additional 
future extensions. ‘ 

plant of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
ig crushing and pulverizing plant for the manu- 
ertilizer completed and started. 


ram of new construction and improvement in- 
the expenditure of a large aggregate sum of 
has been authorized. These extensions and im- 
ents are largely for the purpose of economizing 
of operation through installation of the latest 
st modern type of. facilities, including the con- 
servation of by-products, and for diversifying lines of 
| products. Among the more important appro- 
yns authorized under the foregoing program are 
the lowing: 


-product coke plants at Clairton, Pa., 200 ovens; 
town, Ohio, 210 ovens: at Central furnaces, Cleve- 
ovens; and at Lorain, Ohio, 225 ovens 

‘“igar Thomson works a new central pumping station 

r distributing system; at Schoen Steel Wheel works, 

nal unit inereasing the capacity by 150,000 wheels 

at Clairton works two additional open-hearth 

s and a 1200-ton metal mixer; and at Donora works, 

iplexing steel plant comprising two 25-ton converters 
,o0-ton mixer, 

Ohio works, Youngstown, three additional open-hearth 

At McDonald (near Youngstown), a new merchant 

o comprise three bar mills, six hoop mills and one 
|, with auxiliary departments. At Ellwood City, Pa., 

shelby Steel Tube Company will construct a large exten- 
ts Standard works seamless tube plant. 

\t the Cuyahoga works of American Steel & Wire Com- 

new rod and flat wire mill, also additional wire draw- 

g | galvanizing equipment ; at Newburgh works, one addi- 

open-hearth furnace. At Lorain works of the National 


Company, four additional open-hearth furnaces and a 
blooming mill. 
At Gary works of Indiana Steel Company, four additional 


furnaces, a duplexing steel plant comprising two 25-ton 
ters and two 100-ton tilting open-hearth furnaces, a 
blooming mill, a 160-in. sheared plate mill, two 10-in. 
ne 20-in. merchant bar mills, a forged steel wheel plant, 
}000-kw. electric gas engine units, additional waste heat 
rs at open-hearth plants and two 7500-kw. steam turbo- 
its At the works of American Sheet & Tin Plate 
it Gary, a new tin-plate plant comprising twenty- 
ot mills with an annual capacity of 2,250,000 base 
At the South works of Illinois Steel Company a 
steel plant comprising two 25-ton converters and 
'-ton tilting open-hearth furnaces and six gas-driven 
ines to replace ten steam engines. At Joliet 
benzol recovery department as an extension to the 

ct coke plant 


The estimated total cost of the additions and im- 
provements specifically mentioned above is about $70,- 
000,000. The total amount unexpended on all authorized 
appropriations for extensions, additions and improve- 
ments at March 1, 1916, was $91,200,000. It is esti- 
nated that not more than $75,000,000 of this total will 
e expended in the year 1916. 

In addition to expenditures to be made in 1916 on 
account, as above outlined, there will mature 

g 1916, or will have to be redeemed under sinking 

| provisions, $10,470,000 of bonds of the subsidiary 
inies and approximately $6,825,000 of United 

Steel Corporation bonds. 

Feb. 1, 1916, an advance was made in the wages 

‘laries of the employees of the subsidiary com- 

This increase averaged approximately 10 per 
rates previously paid the employees affected. 
‘ of an annual payroll equal in numbers to that 

», these advances in rates will call for an in- 

‘isbursement of approximately $14,000,000 per 
vhile on basis of an employment equal to the 
n 1913, the increased amount will be about 
0 annually. 
Jan. 1, 1916, there was offered to employees 
nited States Steel Corporation and of the sub- 
ompanies, the privilege of subscribing for 
‘ common stock of the corporation, at the price 
er share. Subscriptions were received from 
ployees for an aggregate of 49,742 shares. 
‘ions attached to the offer and subséription, 
the feature of price, were generally’ similar 
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to those under which stock has been heretofore offered 
to employees. The usual distribution of special com- 
pensation to employees under the plan adopted in 19038 
was also made. 

During the year the trustees of the United States 
Steel and.Carnegie Pension Fund disbursed in pensions 
to retired employees the sum of $659,389.42. In 1915 
pensions were granted to 697 retiring employees. At 
Dec. 31, 1915, there were 3002 names on the pension 
rolls. The average age at which pensions to the fore- 
going were granted was 62.84 years, and the average 
term of service rendered by pensioners was 28.34 years. 

During the past year, as in preceding years, careful 
thought and study have been given to conditions under 
which the employees work and live. The principal work 
during the year, however, was in extending efforts on 
lines which had already proved successful. Although 
additional expenditures are being made wherever neces- 
sary through installation of devices, facilities, etc., to 
safeguard employees from injuries, especial attention is 
now being directed toward enlisting the employees them- 
selves in the prevention of accidents. At present 4249 
employees are serving on safety committees whose 
efforts are being expended in this direction. The 
amount expended in 1915 by all companies for safety 
work was $608,644. Serious and fatal accidents in 1915, 
based on the number of accidents per 100 employees in 
service, were 5 per cent less than in 1914 and 43.5 per 
cent less than in 1906. Fatal accidents in 1915 were 
15.38 per cent less than in 1914 and 59.27 per cent less 
than in 1906. 

The voluntary accident relief plan has been super- 
seded to a large extent by workmen’s compensation laws 
enacted by most of the States in which the subsidiary 
companies are operating. Such laws merely establish 
the principles upon which this plan of relief, regardless 
of legal liability, was inaugurated by the corporation 
before any such laws were in force. The subsidiary com- 
panies have promptly accepted the compensation acts 
and assisted the State commissions in administering 
them. The total amount paid out by all companies in 
1915, in connection with work accidents, was $1,998,- 
751. Of this total 84.76 per cent was paid directly to 
injured employees or their families or in taking care 
of them. 

The standards established for sanitation in and about 
the mills, mines, etc., are being extended. Comfort 
stations were constructed during the year at many of 
the plants and mines and there were provided 175 
showers and 3103 lockers in addition to those previously 
installed. The total disbursements for sanitary work in 
1915 were $953,056, of which total $215,512 were ex- 
pended for protection of water supply and drinking 
water systems for use of the employees. 

Efforts have been continued looking toward improve- 
ment of the material welfare of employees and their 
families, through discussing with them sanitary methods 
of living, through establishing means of recreation and 
wholesome amusement, through encouraging them in the 
free use of unused land surrounding the plants for 
gardening, and through the organization of educational 
classes for employees in which courses of instruction on 
special and practical lines are given. The efforts in 
these directions have met with practical indorsement 
and co-operation on the part of the employees. 

Grateful appreciation is expressed for the loyal and 
efficient services during the year of the officers and 
employees of the corporation and the several subsidiary 
companies. 


The Kohler Company, Kohler, Sheboygan County, 
Wis., manufacturing enameled plumbing ware, has pro- 
mulgated an “America First” order, which says that 
promotions to positions of importance in the organiza- 
tion will henceforth be given only to those who are 
native born or naturalized citizens of the United States. 
Employees of foreign birth and citizenship will not be 
discriminated against in their present positions of work, 
but they will not be promoted to positions of responsi- 
bility or trust. This company recently instituted a 
bonus system to induce perfect attendance by workmen 
and other employees and pays 10 per cent of the monthly 
wage or salary for s 100 per cent attendance. 
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SOAANUA A EAEATO ONENESS 


Dangers in the Steel Situation 


The reference in THE IRON AGE market summary 
last week to “danger levels” appears to have dis- 
turbed some of the financial writers. The New 
York Times and the New York Evening Post, for in- 
stance, discuss the reference as if it were something 
requiring circumstantial proof in detail, the Post 
observing that “‘even the steel trade seems singularly 
unable to say clearly just what it means by ‘danger- 
level,’ ”’ while the Times remarks that “if a danger 
level has actually been reached it seems plain that 
consumers have not yet come to a realization of that 
fact.” 

Not at all. The steel trade knows quite well what 
is dangerous. All advances are dangerous, to the 
extent that they may not be held; it is simply a 
question of degree. And far from consumers not 
realizing that there is danger, they know this quite 
well, but they are confronted by the other danger, 
of letting the market be and then not securing later 
the steel they may need. 

That financial writers question our statement of 
last week is due to differences in viewpoint, to put 
it delicately. The atmosphere of Wall Street, where 
it is accepted doctrine that everything can be judged 
and estimated, causes financial writers, no doubt un- 
consciously, to judge the steel market according to 
stock market laws. The markets are totally dif- 
ferent. Steel is sold for forward delivery, shares 
for immediate delivery. Technicatly the buyer of 
steel who is a jobber or manufacturing consumer 
and the speculator in shares are in the same class, 
in that both buy to sell again, but their positions 
are widely different. The jobber or manufacturing 
consumer in steel must provide for a regular trade, 
requiring about so much material week after week. 
The speculator in shares may close out his holdings 
in a day, nearby or far distant, or he may sell in 
parcels from time to time, precisely as his freshly 
formed judgment, day by day or hour by hour, may 
dictate.. The typical buyer of steel must consider 
his market for a continuous period extending over 
many months. 

A dangerous level in a stock market is one in 
which a break may occur in a few days. A danger- 
ous level in the steel market may be one in which a 
break is threatened six months, even a year, in 
future. Another difference is that the holder of 
shares has a chance at least to liquidate, while the 
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buyer of steel is faced with the certainty of having 
to pocket his loss. That might be, literally, on mill- 
ions of tons for the entire country, since buyers, in 
this time of record output of products into which 
steel enters, are forced to carry large stocks. 

While the steel trade may be “singularly unable 
to say clearly” what a danger level is, it may be re- 
marked that last June it became very probable that 
the steel market would break at the termination of 
the war, but that was no danger, for from the then 
viewpoint there would have been, without the war, 
nothing to break. Afterward it became evident 
that a large demand for steel, strictly domestic, was 
springing up, and thereupon the possibility of a 
break at the end of the war became a danger, since 
there was something to lose. That was months ago. 
The advances that have occurred more recently, not 
simply those of last week or the week before, have 
made it quite possible that the steel market will 
break before the end of the war. That is a fresh 
danger. Each price advance that increases the pos- 
sibility of the market breaking before the end of the 
war, and tends to decrease the probability of the 
market continuing to gain in strength up to the 
close of the war, is a fresh danger. Each condition 
which induces the jobber or manufacturing con- 
sumer—the one who buys to pass material, event- 
ually, on to another buyer—to purchase farther 
ahead, increases the prospect that when the break 
occurs this buyer will have too much material on 
hand or under contract, is a fresh danger. It is 
submitted that this statement is reasonably clear, 
even though in the circumstances it is impossible 
to be specific. 

It is quite obvious that both buyers and sellers 
of steel have been making serious mistakes in the 
past few weeks. One finds that manufacturers of 
steel, with the same mill facilities, the same class of 
customers and precisely the same disposition to earn 
dividends, are pursuing widely different sales poli- 
cies, so that some of them must be wrong. Among 
buyers one finds those who contract far ahead at 
high prices and others who refuse to contract far 
ahead at such prices. In this case the divergence 
policy may be due less to temperamental differences 
and more to differences in the class of trade served. 
For instance, the automobile maker cannot risk the 
danger of not getting his raw material for his 19!! 
cars (and in the natural course of events some mate- 
rial lately contracted for will pass into so-called 
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ears), while the maker of farm implements 
e heavier class cannot risk the danger of load- 
ip on high-priced material which he can dis- 
nose of at a profit only by sharply advancing the 
: of an implement which has been at an un- 
ch nged price for years. 
\When a situation arises in which many buyers 
sellers, perhaps a fourth, perhaps a third, per- 
; more, make serious mistakes, it is a dangerous 
situation. It is not the rule in the steel trade, by 
1y means. Sellers and buyers, respectively, have 
It might be 
said that sometimes all sellers, or all buyers, are 
roved by events to have made a mistake, the same 
mistake, but that is not counted a mistake, the com- 
petitive position not being substantially altered. 
On Dec. 31, 1906, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had a tonnage of unfilled obligations on its 
books equal approximately to the shipments it act- 
ually made during the nine months following. The 
business was at substantially the prices then quoted 
in the market. Before ten months had fully passed 
the demand began to collapse. At the end of last 
month the corporation’s unfilled obligations were 
equal to its shipments for not more than seven 
months, and the average price of the tonnage was 
much below the current market, while since that 
date the market has advanced several dollars a ton. 
The situation Dec. 31, 1906, might be denominated 
a reasonably safe one and yet the situation Feb. 
29, 1916, might be called a very dangerous one. 
There is no question that many manufacturing 
consumers must charge much more for their prod- 
ucts if they are to pay current prices and there is 
no doubt that many possible buyers will not pay the 
advanced prices, finding it more desirable to wait. 
Superficially, the present demand seems to outrun 
the supply, so that there might be leeway for such 
curtailment without trouble being caused in the 
market; but it is not proved that actual ultimate 
consumption to-day is at a rate equal to the ship- 
ments of steel. Circumstances have moved jobbers 
and manufacturing consumers to secure shipment of 
all the steel they can get. Furthermore, much of 
the steel being shipped is reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer at much lower prices than now ruling. Any 
steel shipped to-day that was bought six months ago 
no long time, with mills so congested as they have 
veen lately—costs $13 a ton less than to-day’s mar- 
ket if wire, $20 less if bars or shapes and $25 less if 
plates. If bought three months ago, a very short 
time, the divergences are $6, $11 and $16 respec- 


The current consumption of many products into 
n iron and steel enters is, therefore, no index 
e consumption that will be séen when present 
* must be paid; and that time apparently is 
‘ very many months distant. Conditions are such, 
refore, that the steel trade cannot feel assured of 
& a period of strong market conditions ahead 
isually the case when the market of the mo- 

Ss a strong one. 
nally, no feeling of security is produced by 
covery that large mills which have hitherto 
d prices from day to day, about which no 
vas made, are now in many instances quite 
in referring to the prices they are asking 
discussing the character and volume of 
‘hey are currently entering on their books. 
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Steel Corporation New Construction 


An interesting summary of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s new construction work can be 
drawn from the annual report just published. 
Nearly all the new steel works construction, as then 
planned, was detailed in the general new construc- 
tion compilation of THE IRON AGE, Jan. 6, but 
since then there have been some changes. Instead 
of the three open-hearth furnaces at the Donora 
works two 25-ton Bessemer converters will be in- 
stalled, making Donora a well-rounded duplexing 
plant. In addition to the open-hearth furnaces 
already mentioned, two are being built at Clairton 
and one at Newburgh. 

A part of the Minnesota steel plant was com- 
pleted late in 1915, but as this was the first strictly 
new work for some time that plant may be included 
with those now being built, and the whole pro- 
gram of steel-making additions then stands as fol- 
lows: Straight open-hearth furnaces, 10 at Duluth, 
Minn., four at Lorain, one at Newburgh, three at 
the Ohio works, Youngstown, and two at Clairton, 
making 20 straight open-hearth furnaces, with 
a capacity of probably about 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually. Of totally new duplexing plants there are 
two, at the South works and at Gary respectively, 
each comprising two 25-ton converters and two 
100-ton tilting open-hearth furnaces. At Donora 
there are two 25-ton converters to work with 
13 open-hearth furnaces completed long since. 
The duplexing additions may be estimated at 
1,400,000 tons annual capacity additional, which, 
with the 1,000,000 tons already mentioned, gives 
a grand total of 2,400,000 tons. 

The corporation’s steel ingot production in 1914 
was 11,826,476 tons, when operations were re- 
ported to be at about 62 per cent of capacity, in- 
dicating a capacity of 19,075,000 tons. Its produc- 
tion in 1915 was 16,376,492 tons, with operations 
estimated at about 85 per cent, indicating a ca- 
pacity of 19,275,000 tons. Taking the capacity at 
the latter figure, the new construction program 
represents an increase of 20 per cent in steel mak- 
ing capacity, to a total of about 21,500,000 tons. 

The new construction program with respect to 
blast furnaces is small, covering merely two fur- 
naces at Duluth, making that plant self-contained, 
and four furnaces at Gary, possibly a trifle more 
than needed by the duplexing plant now being built. 
There is left, therefore, without attendant blast- 
furnace construction, the 10 straight open-hearth 
furnaces being built at various points, together with 
the duplexing plant for South Chicago and the 
duplexing addition at Donora, having a combined 
additional capacity of fully 1,300,000 tons of in- 
gots. No half-and-half scrap and pig mixture can 
be considered with respect to this capacity, since 
it is largely duplex, and a large tonnage of pig iron 
will have to be found. The corporation seems al- 
ready to be producing substantially as much pig 
iron as it can make. One evidence of this is that 
it is shipping pig iron from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 
When the Donora converters are completed, the 
date mentioned being June 1 next, the Pittsburgh 
district will require considerably more pig iron than 
formerly, while the completion of the duplexing 
plant at the South works, set for about Oct. 1, will 
increase the Chicago district requirements. 
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The new by-product coking plants being built 
are: Clairton, 200 ovens; Youngstown, 210 ovens; 
Central furnaces, Cleveland, 180 ovens; Lorain, 225 
ovens, making a total of 815 ovens. At the close 
of 1915 there were the following completed by- 
product plants: Farrell, 212; Benwood, W. Va., 120; 
Joliet, 280; Gary, 560; Duluth, 90; Fairfield, Ala., 
280, making 1542 retort ovens. There were 22,153 
beehive ovens in the North and 2974 in the South, 
making a total of 25,127 beehive ovens. While 
operations were not at capacity throughout 1915, 
it may be interesting to note that the 9,701,692 net 
tons of beehive coke produced represented 386 tons 
per oven per annum, while the 4,799,126 tons of by- 
product coke produced represented an average of 
3180 tons per retort per annum. Probably it 
would be safe to estimate these ovens, as well as 
those being built, at 3500 tons a year each, which 
would indicate that the corporation will eventually 
have capacity to make 8,250,000 tons of by-product 
coke a year. As it could doubtless produce more 
than 10,000,000 tons annually in its beehive ovens, 
it will have a surplus of the latter. 


Electric Tool and Other Steels 


When the present wave of new steel works con- 
struction subsides, it will be found that another 
product will be thought of in terms of tonnage. 
This is the so-called quality steel, such as that used 
for metal-cutting tools and that marketed as spe- 
cial alloy steel. These steels were being made in 
increasing quantities prior to the war, but the fame 
of certain foreign products strongly influenced 
American buyers. It required the checks to ocean 
shipments to familiarize users here with the Amer- 
ican products and to convince them that home steels 
meet the demands they had thought only fully sat- 
isfied by the foreign article. 

In this development the electric furnace is 
taking a large part. What the future will bring 
out, when present bolstered prices lose their props, 
cannot be forecasted with a certainty, but we now 
have a process which involves heats of thousands 
of pounds from a single unit with a nicety of con- 
trol of the constituents. Against the tonnage pro- 
duction may be spread the operating and overhead 
charges, but plants now in operation should have 
the chance of writing off a portion of the latter to 
prepare for the severe competition of the future. 
With the extensive rolling equipment which a few 
steel-making elements will serve, and the suscepti- 
bility of the electric furnace to quick changes to 
various alloy products, the contest for business be- 
tween electric and crucible steels will be interesting, 
save where there may be sentiment or something 
stronger for the product of the older process. 


The Steel Corporation Suit 


The United States Supreme: Court on March 21 
made an order in the case of the suit of the Government 
against the United States Steel Corporation, requiring 
the entire record to be certified up to the court and 
fixing May 20 as the limit for such certification. Inas- 
much as the court at that date will be on the eve of 
adjournment, the order is regarded as precluding the 
possibility that the appeal in this case will be argued 
at the present term. The next term will be held in 
October. 
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Lake Superior Iron Ore in 1915 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore by mi 
in 1915, according to the Jron Trade Review, 
47,272,751 tons, as against 32,729,726 tons in 1914. 
increase of 14,543,025 tons, or 44.43 per cent. The ; 
rail shipments were 953,947 tons, against 707,829 ¢ 
in 1914. The season’s total lake shipments were gi: 
in THE IRON AGE of Dec. 9, 1915. Shipments by ran; 
for four years were as follows in gross tons: 

1915 1914 1913 191 
Marquette oc 08:3 76 91,857 3,966,680 4,202 


Menomines . 4,982,626 3,221,258 4,965,604 4/711 
Gogebic . 5,477,767 3,568,482 4,531,558 5.006 


ot 


Vermillion .--- 1,733,595 1,016,993 1,566,600 1,844. 
Mesaba . ....+29,756,689 21,465,967 34,038,643 32,047 
Cuyuna ctaeee Reheenae $59,404 733,021 305, 
Miscellaneous .... SO.583 105,765 145,010 104 

Total ..........47,272,751 32,729,726 49,947,116 48.221 


Last year’s shipments have been exceeded in two 
previous years—48,221,546 tons in 1912 and 49,947,116 
tons in 1913. The all-rail movement last year cf 
953,947 tons has been exceeded but twice in the la:t 
10 years—975,959 tons in 1907 and 1,052,173 tons in 
1906. An unusual feature of the year’s movement was 
that the independent companies forwarded 52.37 per 
cent of the total shipments, the largest since the Stee] 
Corporation was formed, and it is the fourth successive 
year in which these companies have shipped more than 
half the total. The Steel Corporation’s shipments were 
22,518,613 tons, or 47.63 per cent. The 1915 percentage 
of the corporation is the lowest recorded, the largest 
having been 56 per cent in 1907 and 1908. 

The Mesaba range percentage of the total was 
62.95 last year, representing 29,756,689 tons, against 
21,465,967 tons in 1914, or 65.62 per cent. The Cuyuna 
range forwarded more than 1,000,000 tons for the first 
time. Seven mines shipped more than 1,000,000 tons 
each last year. There were 22 new shipping mines last 
year, against 16 in 1914. 


The Wharton Steel Company Purchase 


The interests represented by N. L. C. Kachel- 
macher, which some time ago exercised an option on 
the blast furnaces and mines of the Wharton Steel 
Company at Wharton, N. J., at $1,500,000, have been 
negotiating in various directions with a view to dis- 
posing of the properties. The option was exercised on 
Jan. 15 and the promoters had until March 15 to take 
title. It is understood that an extension of time has 
been made until April 1. In the past week the record- 
ing of the option at Morristown, N. J., indicated that it 
had been acquired by the Eastern Finance Corporation 
of New York. Nothing definite has developed as to the 
operation of the Wharton furnaces and iron mines, as 
apparently the property is not yet in the hands of an 
operating company. 


New Buildings at Salem Wire Plant 


The American Steel & Wire Company will erect 
two steel buildings at its Salem, Ohio, works, long 
known as the Baackes plant, to replace the old struc- 
tures destroyed in a fire that seriously damaged the 
plant March 16. The new buildings will be 65 x 330 ft. 
and 48 x 200 ft. 


The corporation of Whitney, Felker & Murdock, 
Philadelphia, has been formed by Charles H. Whitney 
and H. C. Murdock, formerly of the W. A. Mitchell 
Company, Philadelphia, and George F. Felker, at pres- 
ent New York representative of the Pittsburgh Valve, 
Foundry & Construction Company, to undertake high 
pressure piping installations. They have acquired 4 
plant at Memphis and Tioga streets, Philadelphia, and 
are prepared to undertake all classes of piping work, 
including bending, welding and Van Stone work. 





The C. Pardee Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., is erect 
ing another 50-ton basic open-hearth furnace and aux! 
liary equipment required by such a plant, including 
additions to its steam and electric power plants, mone- 
rail and other facilities. It is also building a new plant 
for the manufacture of safety nuts for‘the Standard 
Safety Nut Corporation, 30 Church Street, New York. 
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Sanenncecnense 


Employment Departments of the National 
Engineering Societies 


he Editor: We note the letter on page"673 of 
IRON AGE of March 16, 1916, on “Answering Help 
ted Advertisements.” It seems to us that the na- 
societies are the logical means of bringing em- 
and emp.oyee together for many reasons: 
The headquarters of the national societies have 
‘cords of members desiring positions during prac- 
y their whole career, and in addition frequently 
personal knowledge of the candidate, or at least 
knowledge of his reputation among his associates. 

». The employment departments of the societies are 

solely for the benefit of the members and no ex- 
nse is spared in the matter of telegrams or other 
ns of bringing employer and employee together 
tickly, which is often a very important consideration. 
. The employment departments of the societies are 
receipt of confidential information from both sides. 
The confidence is never violated and there is no danger 
an employer will receive an intimation that his 
ployee is looking for another position, or vice versa. 

1. The references of an employee can be verified very 

oughly by the employment department of a society 

thout putting the employee under the slightest em- 
arrassment or danger of strained relations with his 
present employer. 

). The employment department of a national society 
by long experience is often better able to choose a posi- 
tion for an employee or to choose an employee for a 
position than either party to the contract. 

At least two of the national engineering societies 
give earnest, painstaking and prompt attention to the 
problem of bringing employer and employee together. 
No charge whatever is made to either side for the 
service. Sometimes this service involves printing a list 
of positions vacant and engineers available in the 

cieties’ publications, but many employers and many 
ployees prefer to avoid this publication, in which 
se the negotiations are done directly by letter or wire. 
lhe degree to which this service is appreciated is shown 
the greatly increased activity of the employment 
lepartment of the society with which the undersigned 
onnected during the few years it has been in opera- 
BRADLEY STOUGHTON, 
‘etary American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
New York, March 18, 1916. 


[Some of the engineering societies have done good 
rk in the way Mr. Stoughton points out; but its limi- 
ns are well known, as indicated by the forwarding 
igh this office last year of 11,201 letters to adver- 
in THE IRON AGe’s classified sections. Letters 
ting to employment were the largest factor in this 
EDITOR. } 


High Sulphur Fuels and Steel 


‘he Editor: An article by J. R. Campbell, in THE 
‘ AGE of Feb. 10, 1916, on “Sulphur Elimination in 
ng Processes” I consider one of the best and most 
ssive | have read in a mechanical paper in years. 
heard for a long time a great deal about the 
us results of sulphur on metal. While engineers 
metallurgists are conscious of the fact that too 
sulphur in any fuel is injurious yet for years 
facturers, living in a section of the United States 
there is plenty of natural gas, ete., have striven 
enify the injurious effects on metal of sulphur 
ed in liquid fuel, until people desiring to procure 
were afraid to purchase from any manufacturer 

i not use natural gas as a fuel. 
ing the last few years I have heard considerable 
the injurious effects on metal when burning oil 
¢ as high as from 3 to 3.50 per cent sulphur, and 
d many battles on this question of sulphur in 
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striving to introduce oil as fuel, but now I am able to 
state that I have a large number of installations in 
which oil containing that percentage of sulphur is 
being used without any detrimental effect on the metal, 
either in melting or heat-treating it. 

Many people condemn liquid fuel when they should 
condemn their own methods of attempting to get results 
from it. There is but one way to burn liquid fuel in 
order to eliminate the difficulty of sulphur, and that is, 
first, thoroughly atomize the oil, and second, provide a 
combustion chamber of adequate proportions in order 
that the fuel may be consumed in this combustion cham 
ber and be reduced to heat before it reaches the furnace 
proper. 

Also, in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 13, 1916, you pub 
lished an article by Dr. J. S. Unger, on “High and Low 
Sulphur in Basic Steel,” which is certainly worthy of 
the highest consideration. The effect of sulphur in 
metal, as there shown, bears out the statements I have 
made. W. N. BEsT. 

New York, March 16, 1916. 


The Threatened Railroad Strike 


To the Editor: The resolutions of the Chicago As 
sociation of Commerce, as set forth in the March 16 
issue of THE IRON AGE, are based upon a false premise. 
The impression then given is that the railroad owners 
are just as anxious to tie up traffic in order to defeat 
the demands of the employees as the latter are to en- 
force such demands. A perusal of the news columns 
indicates that the leaders of the employees are the ones 
who have threatened to stop all wheels if their demands 
are not met. In fact, this is a favorite threat when- 
ever the railroad employees present demands; but no 
doubt it is uttered each time only to make sure that 
the differences reach at least the point of arbitration. 
By arbitration a large proportion of their demands are 
gained and there is always open to them later on the 
threat to strike for the rest, with a few more added 
for good measure. How amazed the public would be 
at the spectacle of the railroad owners announcing, 
upon the eve of a request to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for increases in rates, a general shut down 
in case of refusal. Has any railroad or combination 
of roads ever even hinted at such a supreme disregard 
for the public? Yet where does this differ in principle 
from the present attitude of the unions involved? 

THE IRON AGE says: “One thing at least is pos- 
sible—the utter condemnation of such a strike before 
the court of public opinion.” And which side will this 
honorable, court condemn? The employee? No; the 
employer always. Now the false premise of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce is that in the long run 
either the owners or the public will profit by arbitra- 
tion. The owners lose because the employees always 
get more than the roads can well afford to concede, and 
the public loses because the roads simply must either 
pass along the added burden of expense or else curtail 
on equipment and service. 

The third “whereas” of these resolutions should be 
amended so as to read, “. entailing a loss upon 
the public far greater than the loss to the other party 
to the controversy,” etc. It is hard to see where the 
employee loses anything, because arbitration as we have 
it to-day gives it back to him usually in added measure. 

H. M. 


Welding of High-Speed Steel 


To the Editor: On page 700 of THe IRON Ace of 
March 16, I notice a short article on the welding of 
high-speed steel 'to ordinary tool steel,, This item indi- 
cated that it was necessary to use the electrical process. 
In THE IRON AGE of Oct. 27, 1910, I read an article by 
W. F. Stanton, master blacksmith, J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, describing in detail a meth- 
od of successfully welding high-speed steel to ordinary 
machinery steel. The secret of the proposition “was 
welding by compression instead of concussion. As is 
well known, high-speed steel when heated to a welding 
temperature will shatter if it is strack a suddemblow. 

The article referred to describés minutely how ‘sim- 
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ple and easy it is to weld the two steels, and I have 
found that an old-time letter copying press serves the 
purpose admirably. A welding compound of borax will 
answer the purpose as well as some of the regular mar- 
keted articles of this kind. 

Just at the present time when high-speed steel is 
selling at a very high price, I should think that a great 
saving could be effected by many manufacturers who 
are large users of cutting tools. ei Ss. 


GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLANT 


Senate Passes the Bill Appropriating $11,000,000 
for Purchase or Construction 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1916.—The Senate 
late to-night by a vote of 58 to 23 passed the Tillman 
bill appropriating $11,000,000 to purchase or construct 
a Government armor plate factory with a capacity of 
20,000 tons per annum. The bill now goes to the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, by which it probably will 
be favorably reported after the annual naval appro- 
priation bill has been disposed of. The measure will en- 
counter stubborn opposition in the House, but its ulti- 
mate passage is regarded as assured. 

To a fair and unprejudiced observer the weight ef 
argument in the Senate debate has been entirely with 
the opponents of the measure. Chairman Tillman and 
Senators Ashurst, of Arizona, and Swanson, of Virginia, 
have urged the passage of the bill, but their speeches 
have been merely a repetition of the cheap clap-trap 
which characterized Senator Tillman’s report upon the 
bill, including unsupported declarations as to the cost 
of producing armor plate, the fabulous profits said to 
have been derived by the manufacturers and the enor- 
mous saving certain to accrue to the Government from 
the production of armor plate in its own works. 

The opposition to the bill has afforded a striking con- 
trast. Exhaustive, well-considered arguments, based 
upon careful examination of the evidence and more or 
less independent research, have been presented by some 
of the ablest members of the Senate, including Senators 
Lodge and Weeks, of Massachusetts; Lippitt, of Rhode 
Island; Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Curtis, of Kansas, 
and others, and there can be no doubt that if the bill 
had been considered on its merits instead of as an 
Administration measure personally championed by the 
chairman of the Naval Committee, who holds his post 
by the rule of seniority rather than because of any 
expert knowledge he possesses concerning naval mat- 
ters, the bill would be foredoomed to failure in both 
houses. 


EXPERTS FAVOR PRIVATE MANUFACTURE 


The principle underlying the bill is strongly opposed 
by a board of expert ordnance officers of the army, 
recently appointed to investigate the subject of the 
Government manufacture of munitions, which strongly 
urges that as many private plants as possible of those 
now engaged in making war material for Europe be 
kept going after the close of the war by the allotment of 
orders from the United States Government. This source 
of supply, the board says, would be much more 
economical than Government plants, which would cost 
enormous sums if built on an adequate scale for war 
needs. Quite as significant is the carefully prepared 
statement by Hudson Maxim, a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Navy Department, which urges that 
every possible effort be made to maintain the efficiency 
of private plants manufacturing war material. Mr. 
Maxim points out that in their present development 
these plants have been almost entirely financed with 
foreign capital, some of them having been developed 
fifty to one hundred fold. The capacity of these plants 
at this time is estimated at five hundred times as great 
as it was when the war broke out, and, as nearly all 
of these establishments have been subjected to more or 
less amortization, their owners are in position to supply 
material for both army and navy at much less than the 
cost of manufacture in Government establishments. 
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In opposing the Tillman bill Senator Weeks c¢ 
many instances of failure by the Government to ma 
facture products equaling in quality or low cost si 
lar articles previously purchased from private conce 
“Some years ago,” he said, “the simplest form of st 
making was attempted at the Brooklyn Navy Y: 
and I am informed that the failure was so acute t 
no one would seriously consider repeating such atten 
The Government believed it could save money by buy 
pig iron and casting its own steel for small w 
It did not contemplate in any degree the casting of s 
for such important work as is contemplated in 
armor plate project. The steel made at this plant 
defective in many respects and the expense of produc- 
ing it was so great that some two years ago the whole 
project was abandoned and the plant has not been used 
since, the Department turning back to the commercia| 
market to buy its castings.” 


REFUSE TO RECORD GOVERN MENT COSTS 


In reaching a conclusion to authorize a Government 
armor plant the Senate made a remarkable record. By 
a vote of 47 to 33 it refused to direct the Secretary of 
the Navy to call in expert chartered private account- 
ants to open a set of books and keep a record of the 
expenses of plans, site, construction and other costs 
leading up to the establishment of a Government plant 
and finally to report on the cost per ton of armor at a 
Government plant. 

Senator Newlands and Senator Cummins, Senator 
Borah and Senator Works, all of whom voted for the 
Government plant, urged the expert accountant amend- 
ment. Senator Newlands reminded his Democratic col- 
leagues that they had been urging against the armor 
manufacturers the fact that they would not disclose 
their actual cost items. Now to refuse to give the pub- 
lic the benefit of this information as it related to a 
Government plant was not consistent. 

Senator Oliver, of Pennsylvania, who opposed the 
bill, stated that he was authorized by the Midvale Steel 
Company to announce that that company would not 
raise its price for armor should the bill pass. Under 
ordinary conditions the company felt it would be “jus- 
tified in adding to the price such sum as would partially 
compensate it for rendering its plant useless by this 
legislation, but, considering the position in which the 
country stood to-day, it had been decided that it would 
not be a patriotic move; hence this legislation would 
make no difference in the price at which it would fur- 
nish armor plate to the Government.” 

Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, in favoring the bill, 
described the experience of the Government in manu- 
facturing its own smokéless powder, but his attention 
was sharply drawn by several Senators to the fact that 
the manufacture of powder was a thoroughly standard- 
ized industry complete within itself, whereas the suc- 
cessful manufacture of armor plate was exceedingly 
difficult and to secure economical results must be prose- 
cuted in connection with a great steel works. 


Ww. L. C. 


New Iron and Steel Plants in Canada 


Canadian press reports contain the following con- 
cerning new and projected construction in iron and 
steel lines: 

The construction work of the Port Moody Steel 
Works plant at Port Moody, B. C., is progressing rapidly 
and is expected to be completed within a few months. 
The rolling mill will turn out smaller shapes. 

The Manitoba Steel Foundries, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
recently incorporated, will install an electric furnace. 
Peter J. Smith, 1006 Electric Railway Chambers, '5 
manager. 

The Stanley Steel Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 
by Arthur F. Hatch, Thomas C. Haslett, William F. 
McGiverin, and others, to manufacture iron, steel, sheet 
metal, steel rails, wire, machinery, tools, etc. 

The Hamilton By-Products Coke Oven Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., has finished plans for an extensive 
coke oven plant which it will build on the water front. 
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bestos Protected Metal Company 
Expands 


Asbestos Protected Metal Company, First 

al Bank Building, Pittsburgh, now operating 

at Beaver Falls, Pa., and Waltham, Mass., has 

over six acres at Economy, Pa., about 15 miles 

Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania Lines West, on 

f which it will build a new plant, largely of 

onstruction. There will be four manufacturing 

torage buildings, one office building, a power 

building, and several smaller buildings. These 

take about three acres, leaving the remainder for 

extensions. The building for manufacturing 

e 60 x 180 ft.; another, of the same size, will 

iin the metal-working machinery; the third, 50 x 

10 ft., will be used entirely for storage of raw ma- 

ils and will be equipped with a number of small 

ric cranes, running up to 5 tons capacity; a 

th will be 80 x 140 ft., to be used for shipping and 
age of finished products. 

\ feature of the new plant will be that all of the 

igning and erection of the buildings will be done by 
the company’s own engineering and contracting or- 

zation. Some novel ideas will be embodied in their 
mstruction. Asbestosteel lath will be used for the 
walls and asbestosteel gypsum slab for the roofs. The 
Waugh skylight and monitor sash, made by the com- 
pany, will be exclusively used. The power house, 30 x 
{0 ft., sheathed with asbestos protected metal, will 
‘ontain boilers, pumps and other power equipment. It 
is likely that electric power will be used throughout, 
each machine to have its individual motor, but this 
has not yet been fully decided upon. The buildings 
will be heated with warm air, and special attention will 
be paid to ventilation. There will also be a chemical 
and research laboratory building. 

In putting up the new plant the company will pay 
special attention to the welfare and convenience of its 
employees. It is the intention to utilize the unoccu- 
pied ground by laying out tennis courts and a base- 
ball range, and there will be other outdoor amusements 
for employees. Each building will have its own toilet 
facilities, steel lockers, wash stands and shower baths. 
The office building will be 40 x 50 ft., two stories, and 
will contain a large dining room. Work on leveling the 
ground has started, and the company hopes to have 
the entire plant completed by September next. It will 
then treble the present capacity. 


Carnegie Additions at Various Points 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has de- 
‘ided to add to the works at Farrell, Pa., three 65-ton 
ypen-hearth furnaces and a four-hole soaking pit fur- 

ice. The plant will then have 15 open-hearth furnaces, 
each with a capacity of 60 to 65 tons per heat. For 
some time the output of pig iron and the rolling-mill 
‘apacity at the Farrell works have been slightly ahead 
f the steel capacity. 

(he Carnegie Company has also decided to add a 
roduct coke-oven plant at its Ohio works at Youngs- 

Ohio, but the exact number and type of ovens 
nave not been decided. It will have an annual capacity 

1,000,000 tons of coke, which will be enough to sup- 

the company’s adjacent six 500-ton furnaces. It 
also build sufficient by-product coke ovens at its 
s at New Castle, Pa., to make 750,000 tons of coke 
year to serve the four blast furnaces there. The 
pany has also decided to increase the number of 
duct coke ovens being built at Clairton, Pa. The 
| number was 210, but sufficient ovens will be 
to make 3,000,000 tons of coke per year. Part 
» used in the three Clairton blast furnaces, some 
‘ix Duquesne furnaces, and, if any remains, it 
ely be used at the Edgar Thomson furnaces. It 
the intention to erect tar and ammonia recovery 
at the new by-product coke ovens at Clairton, 
stown and New Castle. 


r 
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merchant vessels, building or under contract 
1, 1916, at American shipyards, were 244 against 
». 1. The gross tonnage is about 945,798. 
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La Belle Iron Works Report 


The annual report of the La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, Ohio, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1915, 
reflects the great improvement in conditions in the steel 
trade over 1914. The surplus after interest and divi- 
dends was $531,258.38 for the year, against a deficit in 
the previous year of $470,410.39. The following is a 
comparative statement of the income account: 

1915 


$1,281,492.5 


1914 
Net earnings from operations. . $588,811.86 
Less provision for the exhaustion 

of minerals ind. extinguish- 


ment of lease values.... aa 253,758.14 209,898,92 
Profits for the period $1.027,734.38 $378,912.94 
Deduct: 

Interest on bonds 99 860.06 105,668.33 

Cash dividends 396,616.00 743,655.00 
salance ye ‘ ; $531,258.38 *$470,410.39 
Surplus at beginning of period.. 2,775,059.94 3,245,470.33 

$3,.306,318.32 $2,.775,059.94 
Deduct appropriation for depre- 

ciation iS 250,000.00 
Net surplus, carried to balance 

eneet .... $3,056,318.32 $2,775,059.94 


* Deficit. 


The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1915, is as follow 


yn 


Assets 


Real estate, buildings, equipment, etc., includ- 
ing payments on construction contracts in 
progress, also mining and gas and oil prop- 
erties iat a ‘7 sa Rip OS eas ‘ 

Investments at cost eee Po 198,411 

Cash held by trustee for redemption of ma- 
tured bonds Riera ie te ere > ave wee 6,500.00 

Inventories of manufactured products, mate- 
rials and supplies at cost ; ; o 17 

Accounts and bills receivable ; 1,562,974.71 

PO ce ke aa Peis ; : : , 483,764.00 

Deferred charges to future operations E 


$22,576,420.34 
87 








Total ; $28,2 


Liabilities 


Common stock : $9,.915,400.00 
*Preferred stock ..... : : 9,915,400.00 
First mortgage bonds aa Fea 21,417,300.00 
Accounts payable . ee Sasa Geiaraee's 562,881.29 
Wages, taxes and royalties accrued ‘ _ 303,476.41 
Bond interest accrued and coupons not pre- 


sented for payment . 11,830.00 
Dividends unpaid 168.60 
Reserves: 


For general depreciation............. 7 ‘ 1,589,589.21 


For exhaustion of minerals ; : 1,140,213.49 
For relining furnaces, extraordinary repairs 
and contingencies . 7 iw 137,395.5 


Surplus at Dec, 31, 1915. 3,056,318.3 


Total 


$28,219,172.27 


*Cumulative 
per cent 


dividends at Dec. 31, 1915, amounted to 
In his report to the stockholders, R. C. Kirk, presi- 
dent, said in part: The demand for the company’s 
products at the opening of the year was at a very low 
ebb; consequently operations the first quarter were on 
a basis of approximately 40 per cent of capacity. 
Production was gradually increased and the second 
quarter the plants were operated on a basis of approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of capacity. During the last half 
of the year the plants were operated at capacity, our 
open-hearth steel production for this period having 
exceeded the production of any similar period in the 
history of the company. The tonnage produced and 
comparison with the previous year are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


1915 1914 
rae iron... ‘ 169,886 170,020 
Billets and slabs. . 284,089 244,560 
Finished goods 376,434 338,488 


The average number of employees during the year 
was approximately 3551, the payroll for this period 
aggregating $3,067,074.37, or an average of $863.72 for 
2ach employee. 

A contract was let in September for the erection 
of a by-product coke-oven plant consisting. of 94 12%- 
ton Koppers regenerative by-product ovens, having a 
daily capacity of 1000 tons of coke, designed for the 
recovery of gas, tar, sulphate of ammonia and light 
oil, In November a contract was let for the erection 
of a benzol plant designed for the recovery of benzol, 
toluol and solvent naphtha, to be operated in connection 
with the by-product coke plant. Ground was broken 
Sept. 22 and construction is progressing satisfactorily. 
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It is expected that the coke plant and the benzo] ; 
will be in operation in the third quarter of 1916. 

With the view of connecting the properties o 
company at Steubenville, Ohio, with its Brooke Co 
properties on the opposite side of the Qhio Riv: 
charter for the Ohio-West Virginia Bridge Com, 
was obtained in November. No other action, how: 
was taken in connection with the bridge in the 
under review. 

The oil production 
the output a 
per month. 

Adequate provision was made for all ore and 
land depletions and ample reserves provided for 1 
ing, rebuilding and contingent fund purposes. In ad 
dition to this the sum of $665,300 was expended during 
the year for maintenance and repairs, this being 
charged against the year’s profits, in comparison with 
$636,200 for the previous year. The reserve for gen- 
eral depreciation has received a further appropriation 
of $250,000, bringing the total reserve for this purpose 
to $1,589,589.21. 

The year 1915 was one of unusual problems. Open- 
ing with the unsatisfactory business conditions which 
existed in the previous year, recoyery was slow until 
near the close of the first half, after which time prog- 
ress was rapid and for the past several months demand 
has exceeded supply and values ,have reached figures 
unattained since the year 1907. Illustrative of the im- 
provement in market conditions, it may be of interest 
to state that of the total profits for the year 84 per 
cent was earned in the last half. 


for the year was 3752 
the present time being about 300 


To Make Ferromanganese at Sheridan, Pa. 


E. J. Lavino & Co., Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, 
who have imported large quantities of Brazilian man- 
ganese ore, considerable of which has been manufac- 
tured into ferromanganese under conversion arrange- 
ments, have purchased the Sheridan furnace of the 
3erkshire Iron Works, Sheridan, Pa., and after repairs 
are made it will be started on standard 80 per cent 
ferromanganese, using Brazilian ore. The Sheridan 
furnace has not been active for the past two or three 
years. Its product was handled by Naylor & Co., New 
York. 

The stack to be placed in operation was built in 
1874-1875, and rebuilt in 1891. It is 16 x 75 ft. There 
are three firebrick stoves, two Ford & Moncur, each 
20 x 60 ft., and one Roberts, 20 x 80 ft. Repairs 
already are under way, but the date of blowing in has 
not been definitely fixed. The sale of the furnace was 
negotiated through Park & Williams, Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, who are Philadelphia agents 
of Naylor & Co. The chief interest in the property was 
held by members of the firm of Naylor, Benzon & 
Co., London, Eng. The Berkshire Iron Works holds a 
1-96 interest in the iron ore property of the Cornwall 
Ore Bank Company, Cornwall, Pa. 


The Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania will hold its 
second annual banquet March 25 at the Harrisburg 
Club, Harrisburg, when the twelfth anniversary of the 
founding of the society will also be celebrated. Among 
the speakers expected are J. V. W. Reynders, former 
vice-president and general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, and Quincy Bent, general manager of 
the Steelton and Lebanon plants of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company. The keynote of the addresses will be 
“preparedness” from the industrial and engineering 
viewpoint. 


The Bordentown Forge & Machine Company, Bor- 
dentown, N. J., is filling orders for marine forgings for 
the various shipyards building merchant vessels. ‘The 
inference that might be drawn from a paragraph in 
our article of March 16 on “Steel Castings for Amer! 
can Battleships and Merchantmen,” that this company 
is not now engaged in such work was not. intended. It 
has been for many years a prominent factor in this 
class of. forgings. 
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Book Reviews 


Metal Statistics, 1916. Pages 368; 4 x 6% in.; cloth. 
blished by the American Metal Market and 
ily Iron and Steel Report, New York. Price 50c. 


; is the ninth annual edition of these statistics, 
editors as heretofore are C. S. J. Trench and 
V. Luty. The volume is somewhat larger than 
preceding. The old tables have been carried for- 
and there are some new ones. “Metal Statistics” 
ined a firm place in the trade as a convenient 
mprehensive handbook giving in small space a 
variety of data of production and prices of iron 
teel and the leading non-ferrous metals. The 
tatistics of recent years are those of the Ameri- 
Metal Market; those for earlier years are evi- 
based on THE IRON AGE’s quotations, in some 
through tabulations of the American Iron and 
Stee! Association. The composite pig-iron price given 
for Jan. 1, 1916, is $18.585, as compared with $14.15 
1915 and $13.52 in 1914. The index steel price for 
Dec. 31, 1915, is 1.87¢., compared with 1.35c. as low 
December, 1914, and 1.65c. as high in the movement 
f 1912-18. This index price is derived by using nine 
lucts and weighting the price of each by the ton- 
age output of 1906. A considerable change has taken 
nlace in the- tonnage percentages since that year. 


Business Psychology. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Pages, 
xi, 5% x 8% in., illustrated. Published by the 
La Salle Extension University, 2550 Michigan Ave- 
ie, Chicago, as one of a series of text-books used in 

e university’s business administration course. 
Professor Miinsterberg is peculiarly able to treat 
this subject because of his first-hand knowledge of both 
business and psychology. As stated in the preface, he 
aims here “to bring together those results of modern 
psychological thinking which are significant for the 
work of the business man.” This he does most effec- 
tively. He does not attempt to trace the origin and 
history of various psychological theories, but states what 
are, in most cases, the accepted principles of psychol- 


ogy and applies these to modern business problems and 
practice. Most of the application lies in the field of 
ilesmanship. 


‘he book, as its writer says, demands thorough 
but the style is so simple and charming that the 
becomes a pleasure. The book is admirably ar- 
| in short chapters, and the material grouped un- 
pical headings. Test questions at the close of each 

summarize the material as well as suggest 

r fields of interest. The book should serve not 

s a help to the business man interested in study- 
psychology, but also to the psychologists desiring to 

in touch with business problems. Moreover, the 
ewer believes that any one who has time and oppor- 

ty to read but one psychology would make no mis- 

take in choosing this volume as that book. L. M. G. 


Modern Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems. By 
ctor W. Pagé. Pages, 509, 5% x 8 in.; illustra- 
tions, 298. Published by the Norman W. Henley 
Pubiishing Company, 132 Nassau Street, New York 
City. Price, $1.50. 
his book, which has been written with special refer- 
to the requirements of the non-technical reader 
‘esires easily understood explanatory matter relat- 
» all types of automobile ignition, starting and 
systems, is a complete exposition of all forms 
trical ignition systems used with internal combus- 
igines of all types and includes a comprehensive 
' instructions pertaining to the starting and 
systems of automobiles. Storage battery con- 
and maintenance, magneto timing, the care of 
and generators and a systematic location of all 
faults are also described. All of the represent- 
ystems are described in detail, the text matter be- 
plemented by diagrams showing the connections 
relation that the various parts of the system 
each other. Full directions are given for mak- 
‘irs and descriptions of various accessories oper- 
electric current, such as gear shifting, brake ac- 
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tuating and signaling devices; vulcanizers, etc., are pre- 
sented. 

After a description of the elementary principles of 
electricity, the battery and magneto systems of ignition 
are explained at some length and the same arrangement 
is followed for the principles of the starting system. 
The practical application of typical starting and light- 
ing systems is gone into at some length in chapter V, 
the text being supplemented by numerous wiring dia- 
grams of the systems in use at the present time. In- 
structions for locating and repairing troubles in the 
starting and lighting systems are given in the next 
chapter, and the final one is devoted to auxiliary electric 
systems, such as gear shifting devices, warning signals, 
brakes, magnetic transmission, etc. 


The Diesel Engine in Practice. By J. E. Megson and H. 
S. Jones. Pages, 136, 4%4 x 6% in.; illustrations, 37. 
Published by the Technical Publishing Company, 
Crossley Building, San Francisco, Cal. Price $2. 

The object of this book is to give engineers and those 
who are interested in the Diesel engine the information 
needed to enable them to care for and operate a prime 
mover of this type. At the present time there are over 
twenty manufacturers building different types of en- 
gines and between 400 and 500 plants in the United 
States are now being operated with these engines, the 
number ranging from 1 to 18 per plant. 

After a brief historical outline of the development of 
the engine, the basis of its operation is described, fol- 
lowed by an account of some of the earlier installations. 
The subjects of fuel oil and the effect of altitude upon 
the power output are discussed in chapters IV and V. 
The next chapter contains instructions on the operation 
and care of the engine and data on the operation of some 
of the installations are presented in chapter Vil. The 
various types of Diesel and semi-Diesel engines are 
briefly described in the next two chapters, the text being 
supplemented by drawings of the different ones. The 
commercial possibilities of the engine for land and ma- 
rine service are discussed in the last two chapters. 


The Mechanical World Electrical Pocket Book for 1916. 
Pages, 299; 4x 6 in. Published by Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., 65 King Street, Manchester, England. Price, 
25c. 

In the revision of this yearly electrical pocket book 
the principal new features are the section on switch- 
boards and switching gear, which contains considerable 
information in concise form and includes a number of 
new illustrations; a new section on grounding and a 
full revision of the section on lighting circuits and 
switching, which also includes some additional illus- 
trations. The section on accumulators has been ex- 
tended to include particulars of the alkali and Edison 
cells, and considerable new matter has been introduced 
on the efficiency of direct-current dynamos and motors, 
etc. The sections on electric lamps and lighting have 
been brought up to date, in addition to a full revision 
of the book in general. 


Louis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport, Iowa, have issued 
catalog No. 64 of factory and mill supplies, machinists’ 
and mechanics’ tools, contractors’ equipment, ete. The 
book, which is of standard 6 x 9-in. size and contains 
1137 pages, is somewhat unusual in that it is alpha- 
betically arranged like a directory. It is thus possible 
to turn to an item immediately without referring to 
an index, although an alphabetical index occupying 
eighteen pages is furnished as well. As an aid to the 
quick finding of any item, the articles listed on the 
pages are repeated at the top near the folios. 


A description of the laboratories of the Mines 
Branch of the Canadian Department of Mines, Ottawa, 
Canada, is contained in Bulletin 13, just issued. The 
laboratories are equipped to make such chemical, me- 
chanical and metallurgical investigations as are found 
expedient to aid the mining and metallurgical industry 
of Canada. The illustrations are copious and excellent. 
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Cambria Steel Company’s Year 


The fifteenth annual report of the Cambria Steel 
Company, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1915, presents 
the following comparative statement of income account: 

1915 1914 
NG 5. on a arate re ad SO he. 6 xe te aie ee $3,115,932 
Less provision for depreciation and 
accruing renewals and exhaustion 





Ge SEED ra pind aes chads eee 1,251,524 637,837 
Mat OACMIOME. 2.0 6 ncs octe cad vassccvgcs SEOUL. Seer 
Pane HORNE cans so wc b cleo oe Xa 671,610 517,105 
EI I nei oad awa aes . $6,403,538 $1,960,990 
SPREE, acts cin & os A ee 2,700,000 2,250,000 
Surplus for the vyear........ ceeccs Be eaeee *$289,010 
* Deficit. 
The company’s surplus at the close of 1914 was 


$20,231,165.78. From this a deduction was made of 
$689,355.09, applicable to previous years, being the 
court award against the Cambria Iron Company in the 
Carnegie mixer suit, pending since 1895. Adding the 
surplus for 1915 and the company’s proportion of un- 
divided profits in subsidiaries, the total surplus at the 
close of 1915 was $23,977,675.84. 

Statistics of production and shipments in 1915, as 
compared with 1914, are as follows, in gross tons: 


1915 1914 
RT an ses ee a Be ae re com 1,139,100 858,580 
Ingots ot sn Ma Sai Sie te eee ie ad 1,452,276 1,188,240 
Shipments (finished product).......... 1,021,462 783,922 


From the accompanying remarks of President 
William H. Donner the following extracts are taken: 

“The expenditures during the year charged to im- 
provements were $1,183,466.36, to equipment $199,- 
850.50, to extraordinary replacements and alterations 
$529,037.06, and to relining blast furnaces and rebuild- 
ing coke ovens $33,152.69 (aside from $275,805 included 
in ordinary repairs of $3,158,000), a total of $1,945,- 
506.61. 

“Prior to 1915 this company had not solicited export 
business, but the conditions brought about by the 
European war made the foreign markets so attractive 
that it was decided to enter this field. The best results, 
it was thought, could be accomplished through a sep- 
arate company that would handle the products of other 
mills, as well as Cambria’s. This gives a greater 
variety and tonnage of products, justifying a more 
complete organization and enabling the company to 
take better care of its trade. In June, 1915, the Amer- 
ican Steel Export Company was organized, 58 per cent 
of the stock being owned by the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany. The Export Company secured desirable tonnages 
in foreign markets before the changed conditions of 
business in this country. Since the general improve- 
ment in domestic demand, the greater percentage of 
tonnage secured by the Export Company has been 
placed with outside mills. The American Steel Export 
Company shipped during the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1915, 117,314 gross tons, of which 44 per cent was 
shipped by Cambria and the remainder by other mills. 

“To insure the proper handling of the increased 
output from your ore properties, seven modern boats, 
with an average capacity of 10,000 tons each, have 
recently been purchased and will be controlled by your 
company through a majority stock ownership. The 
purchase of these boats on favorable terms will be 
quite an advantage and make the company independent 
in respect to Lake transportation. 

“The war has eliminated the importation of steel 
more completely than was ever’ dreamed of under any 
proposed tariff and also gives us export orders that are 
unnatural, so that a phenomenal expansion in the in- 
dustry is taking place, but it should not be forgotten 
that foreign competition will be a serious factor under 
the existing tariff whenever European manufacturers 
are ready for business and need the American markets. 

“An important factor in the profits for the year has 
been the reduction in costs effected by many alterations 
and improvements throughout the works and the in- 
creased efficiency of your organization. Although wages 
have increased since 1912, Cambria’s costs on finished 
products are fully $3 per ton below those of any year 
prior to that time. Results, however, have been slow 
in developing, as it requires time to diagnose troubles 
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and economically make changes without seriously 
terrupting operations, and other improvements 
needed. There are a number in contemplation w) 
promise excellent returns. 

“The prospects for the coming year are most pr: 
ising and America’s steel production for 1916 will ©». 
doubtedly establish a new record. Shipbuilding pla. +; 
are all running to full capacity, and this indu 
should be busy for a number of years. Stocks of s 
on hand, not only in this country, but throughout 
world, need replenishing and it will take time for 
production to catch up with the demand.” 


Lectures in Pittsburgh on Military Engineering 


Plans are now under way for giving a series of five 
lectures on military engineering in Pittsburgh, probab); 
at the Carnegie Institute. The Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania is taking an active part and the 
lectures are to be given by members of the corps of 
engineers of the United States Army, like the series of 
seven lectures now nearing a close in New York City. 
As in the case of the New York series, it is presumed 
that a considerable number of those taking the lectures 
will later on enter one of the training camps for the 
engineering branches of army service. 

The following committee has been appointed to ar- 
range for the lectures: Taylor Allderdice, vice-president 
National Tube Company; George S. Davison, president 
of the Gulf Refining Company; E. M. Herr, president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; Elmer 
K. Hiles, secretary Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania; Willis L. King, vice-president Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company; Richard Khuen, Jr., resident engi- 
neer American Bridge Company; H. H. McClintic, vice- 
president and general manager McClintic-Marshall 
Company; William E. Mott, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology; George H. Neil- 
son, general manager Braeburn Steel Company, Brae- 
burn, Pa.; R. L. O’Donnel, general superintendent West- 
ern Pennsylvania Division, Pennsylvania Railroad; H. 
A. Rapelye, F. N. Speller, metallurgical engineer, Na- 
tional Tube Company; J. M. Schoonmaker, vice-presi- 
dent Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad; E. B. Taylor, 
vice-president Pennsylvania Company; E. J. Taylor, 
chief engineer Pittsburgh Coal Company; Samuel A. 
Taylor, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh; A. W. Thomp- 
son, S. L. Tone, second yice-president Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company, and Homer. D. Williams, president Car- 
negie Steel Company. 





Farnsworth Steam Utilities 


The Farnsworth Mfg. Company, with plant and 
office headquarters at 65 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass., 
succeeds the F. C. Farnsworth Company of 72 Trinity 
Place, New York. The new company will manufacture 
the several types of Farnsworth traps, boiler feeders, 
ete., and, with a modern plant, will be prepared to make 
very prompt delivery on all orders. F. C. Farnsworth 
is president, Howard W. Evans vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Kenneth L. Lindsey treasurer. 

Mr. Farnsworth, who is the inventor of the Farns- 
worth traps and boiler feeders, has withdrawn from 
the engineering and contracting business at Bush Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn, and will devote his entire time to the 
development of the Farnsworth utilities, retaining the 
former office at 72 Trinity Place, New York. Mr. 
Evans, widely known for his ability as a power piping 
engineer, and with an excellent training in the man- 
agement of some of the leading power piping houses 
in the West and East, will assume the management of 
the business at headquarters in Boston. Mr. Lindsey, 
the treasurer, is a prominent young Boston business 
man and a graduate of Harvard University. 


The first Great Lakes launching of the season will 
take place March 25, when one of the 600-ft. steel 
freighters being built for the Interlake Steamship Com- 
pany will take the water at the Lorain yard of the 
American Shipbuilding Company. The boat will be 
named the H. G. Dalton, after the president of the 
Interlake Company. 
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J. I. Case Shows Large Gain 


ual reports of agricultural implement manufac- 

now appearing steadily add evidence of financial 
vement in the state of their industry. The changes 
have been effected in the relation of cash to in- 
ies has since 1913 been especially striking. For 
seal year ended Dec. 31, 1915, the J. I. Case 
hing Machine Company earned $1,931,824 against 
697 in the previous year. After paying $850,000 
eferred dividends and an appropriation of an ad- 
al $500,000 for contingent losses, the 1915 earn- 
were equal to 7 per cent on the $8,300,000 common 


he report presents a balance sheet as follows: 


Assets 

tate, patente, O8G. 6.2 ie ccccus $11,475,447 $11,154,008 
[8 ods bccaeesaakiee esate 6,744,115 8,997,791 
BOERS: sc btn edad ceuwawe 15,737,141 15,669,859 

ineous assets, accounts receiv- 
eu i spa e id ob dee keatee a 1,441,860 784,030 
BORG: : sims dca kav ck eseewes 1,522,421 596,765 
liscount and selling expenses. . 1,030,800 


$51,172 


uae $37,772,160 $38,263,254 


rred stock Tee ree 

m CG. s.asaren teu 
nortgage serial bonds 
R estate mortgage. 
t s payable ... an 


er $12,150,000 $12,150,000 
eee 8,300,000 8,300,000 

: 9,500,000 10,587,267 
ee oe 43,633 


er a Ri ie oie a ee 1,010,000 2,050,000 

4 ints payable ees ; 886,377 693,301 
t . taxes and accrued wages 246,267 199.542 
for contingent losses 1,200,000 1,309,971 

ition, ete. aves ara Seaeee. «ss a waew bda 

Serbia |... sks ERE ee ae ... 8,554,497 2,973,173 


_...$37,772,160 $38,263,254 


Iron and Steel Institute Memberships 


\t the last meeting of the directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, held on March 10, 1916, it was 
decided that transfer from the associate to the active 
list of members eligible for such transfer should be 
made on the basis of seniority of application, and alpha- 
betically in the case of two or more persons making 
application on the same date. The principle of the 
transfer being thus established by the board, it was 
decided to leave the act of transfer and the notice thereof 
to the secretary, so as to expedite action and obviate 

ringing the matter before the directors. Duke N. A. 
Blacet stood first and succeeds A. D. Mixsell, deceased. 
Luciano Selmi, of the Corrigan, McKinney & Co., steel 
plant, Cleveland, stood second, and has been transferred 
to the active list to succeed Hardy Greenwood, of Dallas, 
Tex., resigned. By a strange coincidence, Morrow 
Chamberlain stood third and thereby has the privilege 

f succeeding his father, Capt. H. S. Chamberlain, who 
lied last week. 


Iron-Ore Imports and Exports in 1915 


'ron-ore imports into the United States in 1915 were 

t the same as in 1914, and about one-half of those 
1913. The imports and exports are shown by the 
lowing Government data: 


Imports, 
Gross Tons 


Exports, 
Gross Tons 


1,341,281 708,641 
.350,588 551,618 
2,594,770 1,042,151 


exports in December were only 11,164 tons, 
102,838 tons in November. Export shipments 
ractically all to Canada. 


‘he Sawyer Belt Hook Company of Pawtucket, R. L., 
larch 15 purchased the entire Thacher Hook busi- 
' Cleveland, Ohio, consisting of patterns, stock 

i, good will, ete. All of the outfit has been 

ed to Pawtucket and all future deliveries will be 
‘rom that point. This acquisition will increase 
itput of the Pawtucket factory nearly 50 per cent. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company has secured 
ices at Chicago for the location of the com- 
taffs of the Midvale Steel Company, Cambria 

“ompany and Worth Brothers Company, in the 
ick Building, 332 South Michigan Avenue. 
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Large Outlays for Ellwood City and Du- 
quesne Improvements 


An appropriation of $1,500,000 recently authorized 
by the Steel Corporation provides for the construction 
of a 12-in. bar mill at the Duquesne works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

On page 727 of THE IRON AGE of Sept. 23, 1915, 
appeared an account of large extensions and additions 
to equipment to be made by the Shelby Steel Tube Com- 
pany, Ellwood City, Pa. This company is a subsidiary 
of the United States Stee] Corporation. A few days 
ago another appropriation of $1,480,000 was made by 
the corporation for further extensions and improve- 
ments to this plant. These will consist of an additional 
piercing mill, another rolling mill, cold draw-benches, 
annealing furnaces and finishing machinery. These 
will permit the company to make seamless tubes of- 
lighter gage and smaller diameters than heretofore. 
When all the additions and improvements to be made 
at Ellwood City shall have been completed, that plant 
will have an annual capacity of 145,000 tons of finished 
steel tube products. 


New Open-Hearth Furnaces at Johnstown, Pa. 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the Cam- 
bria Steel Company for the election of officers, held at 
Philadelphia, March 21, A. C. Dinkey was re-elected 
president, John C. Neale was elected vice-president in 
charge of sales and D. Brewer Gehly was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. S. M. Vauclain, W. P. Barba and 
John C. Neale, recently elected directors to fill out the 
terms of resigning directors, were elected for the full 
term of three years. 

In addition to another blast furnace, a block of new 
coke ovens and the opening of new coal mines—im- 
provements which were announced recently—the Cam- 
bria Steel Company has decided to build four large open- 
hearth furnaces at its Franklin plant at Johnstown, Pa. 


Engineers’ Meeting at Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Engineers Club of Cin- 
cinnati held joint sessions March 16 at the Cincinnati 
Literary Club. James B. Stanwood, chairman of the 
Cincinnati section, presided. At the afternoon session 
papers were presented by A. J. M. Baker, whose subject 
was “The Sales Engineer in His Relation to Production 
and Machine Design,” and by Paul Diserens, who dis- 
cussed “Recent Developments in the Recovery of Casing- 
head Gasoline.” In the evening Walter G. Franz made 
an address on “Why Is an Engineer?” followed by A. M. 
Sosa on the “Probable Future Requirements in Machine 
Tools.” Lunch was served after the evening business 
session. 


Official headquarters for the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, previous to sailing from Detroit on its an- 
nual summer cruise, June 12-16, have been arranged 
for at Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit. Each of the six 
sections of the society will maintain headquarters in 
the hotel ball room previous to sailing. It is estimated 
that 550 engineers will be in attendance. Treasurer 
W. H. Conant has complete charge of tickets and reser- 
vations. Members reaching Detroit on Monday morn- 
ing, June 12, will have an opportunity of visiting the 
different motor car and other factories. 


The Bowling Green Scrap Material Company, 
Bowling Green, Ky., has opened for business at Eighth 
and College streets. The company will purchase scrap 
iron, etc. Louis Fleish is manager. 


A Greenawalt iron-ore sintering plant is under con- 
struction at the Robesonia Iron Company’s furnace at 
Robesonia, Pa. It will have a capacity of about 200 
tons a day. 
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LARGE RAIL CONTRACTS 


Over 450,000 Tons Placed for 1917 


Pig-Iron Buying Less Active—Some Users of 
Finished Steel Willing to Wait 


Rail buying on a large scale for 1917 is the out- 
standing feature of the market. For the past week 
Chicago reports these contracts: 72,000 tons for the 
New York Central, 15,000 tons for the Union Pa- 
cific, 40,000 tons for the Chicago & Northwestern, 
20,000 tons for the Burlington, 15,000 tons for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 35,000 tons for the IIli- 
nois Central, 12,000 tons for the Santa Fe, 15,000 
‘tons for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 8000 tons for the 
Alton and 5000 tons for the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis. In addition are 75,000 tons for the B. & O.., 
15,000 tons for the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and an 
Eastern tonnage for the New York Central bring- 
ing its total up to 140,000 tons. The Pennsylvania 
order may come in within a week. The Boston & 
Maine is in the market for 15,000 tons, the Atlantic 
Coast Line for 15,000 tons and the Erie for about 
40,000 tons. 

The railroads pay no more for these rails than 
they have paid for years, and the placing of their 
orders now involves no risk and no judgment on the 
duration of the double and treble prices current for 
other forms of steel. Some of these rails will be 
rolled in 1916, but largely they are for next year and 
for spring delivery. Probably the total of recent 
lettings is 450,000 to 500,000 tons. 

While the railroads dare thus looking ahead, and 
there is heavy forward buying for vessel work, no 
less than 200,000 tons, chiefly plates and shapes, 
having been taken for that purpose for 1917, this 
week, there are signs that not all manufacturing 
buyers are being stampeded by the rapid advances. 
At Pittsburgh, while there is no less scrambling 
for early shipments, some manufacturing con- 
sumers show more willingness to hold off and take 
a chance on the market of six to nine months hence. 
How far the discussion of peace reports has to do 
with this attitude is all conjecture. 

Various price have come in the 
week and more are looked for, increasing buyers’ 
dilemma due to the disparity between cost of ma- 
terial now being delivered and what must be paid 
in new contracts. Cold-rolled strip steel is $5 a ton 
higher; skelp, $2; wire rods, $3 to $5; rivets, $2, 
and shafting, $5; nuts and bolts, 10 per cent, and 
tin plate 25c. per base box to $4.50. 

More is heard of. building plans laid aside or 
modified so as to use concrete. But a good deal of 
steel work is being given out for which. steel is 
figured on a 1.80c. basis by fabricators covered by 
contracts. Some pipe work has been given up be- 
cause of high prices, one New Jersey project in this 
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category calling for 10,000 tons and one at St. Lou 
for 7000 tons of plates. 

The pressure upon warehouse stocks has 
creased, indicating that the mills have made no 
There hay: 


headway in relieving the situation. 
been fresh advances in warehouse plates and 
shapes. 


The award of 4000 tons of steel work to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company for the Donner Ste: 
Company, Buffalo, indicates the large scope of the 
extensions there. Besides the second blast furnace 
now under way, a third is to be built and a battery 
of coke ovens, as well as new docks. New rolling 
mills will follow. 


Only slight and gradual relief is to be looked for 
in semi-finished steel, and no measurable increase 
in production is promised before the middle of the 
year. Rolling billets have sold at $45 in the Cen- 
tral West and forging billets at $65. For May 
and June deliveries of American billets the British 
market is $55 at Liverpool, and at Glasgow $65 has 
been quoted. 

After three weeks of active buying the pig-iron 
movement has tapered off. The market has worked 
up an average of 50c. to $1 in the operation, and 
a good many furnaces are now sold for six or seven 
months ahead. March transactions in the Chicago 
district have reached a total beyond 150,000 tons. 
At Pittsburgh a 15,000-ton contract for foundry 
and malleable iron has been closed, deliveries from 
January to December, 1917, at current prices. How- 
ever, few furnaces are willing to sell for deliveries 
even reaching into next year. 

A wide “spread” is developing between the $175 
contract price on ferromanganese for 1917 delivery 
and the basis of prompt sales, the latter being 
around $400. But the $175 contracts are so hedged 
with conditions that the buyer has little assurance 
either as to price or delivery. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace is to be turned to ferromanganese; 
in other directions, also, there are plans for in- 
creasing output, and all will be needed. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 21, 1916. 

For the first time since the runaway steel market 
started, we have advices from several of the larger stee! 
mills that consumers are showing a disposition to hold 
off from placing contracts for delivery late this year 
and early next year, stating that they prefer to take 
chances on prices, and also on deliveries, when the 
time comes that the material should be needed. It 
seems that prices can hardly go much higher than they 
are now, and should peace negotiations start, a read- 
justment of the entire steel market would likely take 
place. Several advanees in prices were. made last 
week. Cold-rolled strip steel was marked up about $5 
per ton; tin plate, fully 25c. per base box; rivets, $2 
per ton; skelp, $2; wire rods, $3 to $5; shafting, 59, 
and nuts and bolts, 10 to 15 per cent. Steel mills state 
that the new demand is still very insistent and pressure 
on the mills for deliveries are as strong as ever. How- 
ever, the opinion that prices have possibly reached 
the crest is getting stronger. Makers of structural 
shapes believe a good deal of work is being held back 
on account of the high prices, but perhaps also because 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


Mar. 22, Mar. 15, Feb. 23, Mar. 24, 


Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
X, Philadelphia... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $14.25 
Valley furnace.... 18.50 18.50 18.25 13.00 
Southern, Cin’ti.. 17.90 17.90 17.90 12.15 

2, Birmingham, Ala. 15.00 15.00 15.00 9.25 
» furnace, Chicago* 19.00 18.50 18.50 13.00 
del’d, eastern Pa. 19.50 19.50 19.50 13.50 
Valley furnace.... 18.25 18.25 17.75 12.50 
emer, Pittsburgh ... 21.95 21.95 20.70 14.55 
eable Bess., Ch’go*.. 19.50 19.50 19.00 13.00 
forge, Pittsburgh.. 18.45 18.45 18.45 13.45 
S charcoal, Chicago.. 19.75 19.75 19.75 15.75 
Billets, etc. Per Gross Ton 
billets, Pittsburgh. $5.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
billets, Pittsburgh. . £5.00 $5.00 35.00 20.00 
sheet bars, P’gh... 45.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 
ng billets, base, P’gh 65.00 65.00 55.00 25.00 
billets, Phila...... 50.00 50.00 $2.00 21.52 
rods, Pittsburgh... 57.00 55.00 50.00 25.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
er Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents Cents Cents 
rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
bars, Philadelphia. 2.559 2.559 2.409 1.15 
bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.25 1.10 
bars, Chicago... 2.15 2.15 1.90 1.12% 
bars, Pittsburgh... 2.75 2.75 2.50 1.15 
: bars, New York... 2.919 2.919 2.669 1.319 
plates, Pittsburgh 3.50 3.00 2.75 1.10 
plates, New York. 3.669 3.419 3.169 1.269 
ms, ete., Pittsburgh. . 2.50 2.50 2.25 1.15 
s, etc., New York. 2.619 2.619 2.419 1.269 
Ip, grooved steel, P’gh 2.30 2 20 2.00 1.10 
p, sheared steel, P’gh 2.40 2.30 2.10 1.15 
hoops, Pittsburgh. . 3.00 2.75 2.50 1.25 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


of the filled-up condition of the steel mills and fabricat- 
ng shops. It is realized that there is no encourage- 
ent for capital to go into large building schemes at 


present. 


Pig lron.—A local consumer has bought upward of 
15,000 tons of malleable Bessemer and foundry iron for 
livery over all of 1917, shipments to start in January. 
es paid are said to have been approximately those 
ruling. It is understood the business was placed 
th two Cleveland concerns. Prices on basic are 
ittle firmer, but while most sellers are quoting 
‘18.50, Valley, one or two interests are still nam- 
$18.25, and this might be shaded on a firm 
fer. It is still the belief here that pig-iron prices 
be higher in the next two or three months. New 
xing plants and open-hearth furnaces here and in 
by districts will be needing large lots of basic iron 
luly or shortly after, so that a scarcity in its supply 
expected. Prices on foundry iron are only fairly 
ng, due to the fact that some foundries who have 
due them on contracts are offering it for resale on 
int of the molders’ strike at about 25c. per ton less 
the furnaces are quoting. We quote Bessemer iron 
|; basic iron, $18.25 to $18.50, some sellers asking 
gray forge, $17.50 to $17.75; malleable Bessemer, 
0 to $19, and No. 2 foundry, $18.50 to $19, all at 
furnace, the freight rate being 95c. per ton for 
y in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Bessemer and open-hearth 
for prompt delivery are now quoted firmly at 
aker’s mill, and in some cases higher. There are 
ens of the shortage in semi-finished steel being 
ed in the near future. For reasonably prompt 
y we quote: Bessemer billets, $45; open-hearth 
, $45; Bessemer sheet bars, $45, and open-hearth 
ars, $45, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
districts. We quote forging billets at $65 for 
p to but not including 10 x 10 in., and for car- 
ip to 0.25, the regular extras being charged for 
sizes and higher carbons. Forging billets run- 

ove 0.25 and up to 0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 
eel Rails.—Only current orders for standard sec- 
e being placed. It is said the mills are not par- 
'y anxious to beok contracts for rails at present, 
are able to sell their steel in other forms at 


~t 





Mar. 22, Mar. 15, Feb. 23, Mar. 24, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1916 1916 1916 1915 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents. Cents Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 2.75 2.75 2.60 1.80 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 4.75 4.75 $.75 3.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.30 1.60 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh. . 2.30 2.30 2.20 1.55 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.. 2.25 2.25 2.15 1.40 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.15 2.10 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Iron rails, Chicago... 18.00 18.00 17.2 12.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia... 20.00 20.00 19.50 13.00 
Carwheels, Chicago era 14.50 14.50 13.50 9.75 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.50 16.50 16.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 19.00 19.00 17.00 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 17.00 17.00 16.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 16.75 16.75 14.75 9.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 16.25 16.00 15.25 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 17.00 17.00 17.00 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go(net ton) 13.50 13.50 i127 9.00 

Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt... 83.50 $3.35 $3.50 $1.50 
Furnace coke, future 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.65 
Foundry coke, prompt 3.75 3.75 3.50 2.00 
Foundry coke, future ..50 3.50 3.2 2.15 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 27.12! 27.00 27.371 16.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 26.87% 26.37% 15.37% 
Spelter, St. Louis 17.75 16.50 9.35 
Spelter, New York 1S.) 16.75 9.50 
Lead, St. Louis S.00 7.374 i 1.05 
Lead, New York S.00 1.25 4.10 
Tin, New York p9.62%, 54.00 0.50 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. Y 5.00 $4.00 14.00 2 OO 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $4.2 $4.25 4 00 $3 35 


much higher prices. The new demand for light rails is 
active, both from the coal mining and the lumber in- 
terests, but from the traction companies is light. New 
orders and specifications booked last week by the local 
interests for light rails were over 5000 tons. We quote 
light rails as follows: 25 to 45 lb. sections, 1.85c.; 16 
and 20 lb., 1.90c.; 12 and 14 lb., 1.95c., and 8 and 10 Ib., 
2c., in carload lots. An advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged for less than carloads and down to three tons, 
while under three tons an additional 5c. is charged. We 
quote standard section rails of Bessemer stock at 1.25c. 
and of open-hearth steel, 1.34c., Pittsburgh. 


Ferroalloys.—It is practically impossible to find fer- 
romanganese for prompt shipment at any price. It is 
said stocks of some of the smaller steel works are 
about used up and they may have to shut down. Re 
ports are that several carloads of prompt 80 per cent 
were sold last week at $425 to a consumer who paid 
this price rather than shut his mill down. Large con- 
sumers who make their own supply firmly refuse to 
sell and stocks are about exhausted. The nominal price 
of English 80 per cent is $175, seaboard, but this is 
subject to confirmation by makers on the other side. 
No speigeleisen is to be had for delivery before second 
half, for which it is quoted at $60 at furnace for 18 to 
22 per cent. The blast furnace of the Dunbar Furnace 
Company, Dunbar, Pa., and that of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, Newport, Pa., are running on spieg- 
eleisen. Nominal prices on 50 per cent ferrosilicon are 
$85 up to 100 tons; over 100 tons and up to 600 tons, 
$84; and over 600 tons, $83, all per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Prices of Bessemer ferrosilicon for de- 
livery over remainder of the year are as follows: 9 per 
cent, $30; 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent, $32; 12 per 
cent, $33; 13 per cent, $34.50; 14 per cent, $36.50; 15 
per cent, $38.50, and 16 per cent, $41. Seven per cent 
silvery for the same delivery is $26.50; 8 per cent, $27; 
9 per cent, $27.50; 10 per cent, $28; 11 per cent, $29, and 
12 per cent, $30. All these prices are f.o.b. at furnace, 
Jackson, Ohio; New Straitsville, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., 
each of these points having a freight rate of $2 per 
gross ton to Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—New inquiry is heavy and some 
large jobs have been placed. The McClintic-Marshall 
Company has taken about 4000° tons for a new open- 
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hearth steel building for the Donner Steel Company, 
Buffalo, about 400 tons for an extension to the plant of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., and 
1000 tons for a factory building for the Michigan Stamp- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich. The American Bridge 
Company has taken 1000 tons more for new steel build- 
ings for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, making 2500 tons for this plant; 2500 tons for new 
steel buildings for the Toledo Gas Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., and 900 tons of bridge work for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad at Defiance, Ohio. The Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works has taken 600 tons of bridge work for the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, and the Massillon Bridge & Struc- 
tural Company, about 2500 tons for new steel buildings 
for Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh. We quote beams and 
channels up to 15 in. at 2.50c. to 2.75c. at mill, prices de- 
pending on deliveries wanted. 


Plates.—No large orders for cars were placed in the 
past week, but the two local car companies report their 
shops filled for the next four or five months. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company has taken 100 refrigerator 
cars and the Barney & Smith Car Mfg. Company 500 box 
cars, and 300 flat cars for the Atlantic Coast Line. The 
Great Northern is in the market for 1000 box cars and 
the Chicago & Northwestern for 2000 box cars to replace 
an inquiry for 2000 steel underframes, recently with- 
drawn from the market. Plate mills are filled up for 
months ahead. The nominal price of %-in. and heavier 
plates for shipment at convenience of the mill is 2.50. to 
2.60c.; for delivery in two or three months; 3c. to 3.50c.; 
and, it is said, plates in small lots for shipment in six to 
eight weeks have sold above 4c. at mill. 


Sheets.—New demand is very urgent, notably for 
blue annealed, electrical and special sheets, on which 
several large makers state they are practically sold up 
for the remainder of the year. Buying of sheets by au- 
tomobile builders has been much heavier this year than 
ever before, and they have paid much higher prices. 
Several large mills state they have only a few light gage 
black sheets and some galvanized sheets to sell for de- 
livery over the last half of this year. Prices are very 
strong. We quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets, 
2.90c.; No. 28 Bessemer black, 2.75c. to 2.85c.; open- 
hearth, 2.85c. to 2.95c.; No. 28 galvanized, Bessemer 
stock, 4.75c. te 4.85c., and open-hearth, 4.85c. to 5c., most 
of the mills holding for the higher figure. We quote 
Nos. 22 and 24 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. and A.., 
2.60c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 2.65c.; No. 28, 2.75c.; No. 29, 
2.85c., and No. 30, 2.90c. These prices are for carloads 
and larger lots, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Tin Plate.—The current demand is heavy. One lead- 
ing maker sold recently several lots of bright plate out of 
stock for prompt shipment at $4.50 per base box. Other 
interests are quoting $4.50 for delivery in last quarter of 
this year. The official price remains at $4 per base box, 
but none of the mills would sell at this figure, quoting 
$4.25 and some $4.50. Mills have actual specifications to 
take their output over the next five or six months. We 
now quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $4.25 to $4.50 per base 
box. Prices on terne plate have been advanced 15c. per 
single box, and we now quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $7.50 
for 200 lb., and $7.80 for 214 lb., all f.0.b. maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rivets.—Effective from Monday, March 20, prices 
on rivets ‘were again advanced $2 per ton. Makers state 
they can hardly get any material from the steel mills 
and average prices paid by some of the rivet makers 
on steel bars range from 2.75c. to 3c. and higher. A 
local maker recently shipped three carloads of rivets 
to India and Africa, getting a special permit to put 
them through. All the makers are back in deliveries 
and new demand is heavy. We now quote structural 
rivets, % in. and larger, at $3.25 per 100 lb. base, and 


conehead boiler rivets $3.35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or one-half of 1 per cent off for cash in 10 
days. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—New lists of extras on 
cold-rolled strip steel have been prepared and are being 
sent out this week for approval. Prices are very strong 
and demand is urgent. We note a sale of 300 tons for 
delivery at convenience of the mill at $6 base and 20 
tons at $5.75 base. We quote cold-rolled strip steel at 
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$5.50 minimum to $6 base, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsb 
Extras that are standard with all the makers. 
which will be changed in the next few days, a) 
part as follows: 


Base price for 114-in. and wider, hard, in coils, 0.10 ¢ 
carbon. 


and 
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Extra for thickness.... ... .05 .20 .20 .35 .45 .4 
Extra for annealing... .25 .25 .25 .25 .40 .40 4 
Width Extras 
Under 1% to l-in. inc. .15 .15 LD. “ae” sam eee ok 
Under 1 to %-in. inc.. .30 .30 3 30 .30 .30) .3¢ 
Wider than 6, not over 
WOE nc et a ew ey ewes ga 
Wider than 9, not over 
BOM, dad cas dalbia bes 25 .25 .26 ) 
Wider than 12, not over 
BOER, Sule se als euiea as bai of née iss 50 .50 .50 
Cut Lengths Extra 
l-in. and wider....... ae 45 2S: 6. Se ee va 0 
Under 1-in. toour limits .25 .50 .50 .50 .75 .75 .7 7 


Reductions for carload lots of a size. For orders 18 tons 
or over, one width and gage, shipment at one time, there is s 
regular reduction from the net price of 15c. per cwt. 

For all tempers other than full hard for flat work add 
nealing extra. 


in- 


Skelp.—The demand is very active and skelp mills 
are sold up to third quarter. Prices are very strong 
and slightly higher. We now quote grooved steel skelp 
at 2.35c. to 2.40c.; sheared steel skelp, 2.45c. to 2.50c.: 
grooved iron skelp, 2.70c. to 2.80c., and sheared iron 
skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., all delivered to consumers’ mills in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Railroad Spikes.—Specifications from railroads are 
only fair, but from jobbers are heavy. The demand for 
boat spikes is very active and mills are back in de- 
liveries several months. Prices are strong, one maker 
quoting as high as $2.65 on railroad spikes. We quote: 

Standard railroad spikes, 444 x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.50 
railroad spikes, 4%, and 7/16 in., $2.60 base; railroad spikes, 
*% in. and 5/16 in., $2.90 base; boat spikes, $2.65 base, all 
per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Effective March 16, prices on nuts 
and bolts were advanced from 10 to 15 per cent by all 
makers, who state that the continued advances in prices 
on raw material have made higher prices on nuts and 
bolts imperative. The demand is abnormally heavy, 
while deliveries of steel from the mills are very unsatis- 
factory. The new discounts, which are stated to be for 
prompt acceptance only, are as follows, delivered in lots 
of 300 lb. or more where the actual freight rate does 
not exceed 20c. per 100 lb.: 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 60, 10 and 
) per cent; small, cut thread, 60 and 10; large, 50 and 10 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 60 per cent 
large, 45 

Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 60 and 10 per cent 
small, cut thread, 60 and 5; large, 50. 

Blank bolts, 50 and 10 per cent. Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 5? 
and 10; with c. p. nuts, 45 Rough stud bolts, 30. Lag 
screws (cone or gimlet point), 65. Forged set screws and tap 
bolts, 25 per cent. 

Nuts, tapped or blank, h. p. square, $3.25 off; h. p. hex., 
$3.25 off; c. p. c. & t. sq. nuts, tapped or blank, $3.50 off 
ce. p. c. & t. hex., $3.50 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 70, 10 
and 10 per cent; finished and case hardened nuts, 70 and 10 

Rivets, 7/16-in. diameter and smaller, 60. 


Wire Rods.—It is very hard to obtain rods at any 
price, the supply available for the open market being 
light. It is said some consumers who had to have rods 
for fairly prompt shipment have paid $60 or higher. 
We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $57 
to $60. 

Wire Products.—There is a decided shortage in 84. 
and 10d. wire nails. Premiums of 10c. per keg for 
wire nails are readily obtainable by any mill in position 
to make fairly prompt shipment. It is said two mills 
are quoting wire nails at $2.50 base and are entering 
orders. It is believed there will be another advance of 
at least $2 per ton on wire products within the next few 
days. Demand is heavy and on active export inquiries 
local mills are not quoting, desiring to give their prod- 
uct to domestic customers. Prices quoted by the mills 
at this writing to domestic consumers for delivery 
three to four months are as follows: Wire nails, $2.40; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, taking an advance over this 
price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50; plain annealed 
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2.25; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, 
painted barb wire, $2.55; polished fence staples, 
‘ement coated nails, $2.40, base, all f.o.b., Pitts- 
with freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
et, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
on woven wire fencing are now 61% per cent off 
- carload lots; 60% per cent for 1000-rod lots and 
er cent for small lots, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


shafting.—Cold-rolled shafting in carload lots is 
yuarely on a 25 per cent off basis, and sales of 
lots for fairly prompt shipment have been made 
ise price or very close to it. Makers are loaded 
orders for five or six months ahead and are far 
n deliveries, partly due to inability to get steel 
promptly from the mills. We quote cold-rolled 
ng at 25 per cent off in carloads and 20 per cent in 
than carloads, freight added to point of shipment. 
[ron and Steel Bars.—There is an insistent heavy 
nd for both iron and steel bars, and on the latter 
; are sold up for practically the remainder of this 
On iron bars the mills are making slightly better 
leliveries, but are filled up for two or three months. 
We quote steel bars at 2.50c. for delivery at con- 
ence of the mill and 2.75c. to 3c. for delivery in 
iird quarter. It is said that bars have sold at 3.50c. 
mill for second quarter delivery. We quote refined 
bars at 2.40c. to 2.50c. and railroad test bars at 
50c. to 2.60c., f.o.b., Pittsburgh. Warehouse prices 
bars, plates and shapes in small lots for shipment 
from stock are as follows: Structural shapes, 3.10c., 
plates, 3.50c.; flats, rounds and squares, under 2.in. in 
3.20c.; rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, 

|.75e.; %-in. reinforcing bars, 3.25c. 


llameter, 


Hoops and Bands.—All mills are quoting hoops at 
and steel bands about 2.50c. for such deliveries 
as they can make in third and fourth quarters. For 
delivery in eight to ten weeks hoops have sold at about 
3c. and bands 2.75c. We quote steel hoops at 2.75c. 
and bands at 2.50c. for delivery at convenience of the 
mill, and for shipment in eight to ten weeks we quote 
steel hoops at 3c. 7 


) Tie 
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and bands at 2.75c. at mill. 


Merchant Steel.—Mills are sold up for three to four 
months and far back in shipments. Prices on small 
ts are about as follows: Iron finished tire, % x 1% 
ind larger, 2.35c., base; under % x 1% in., 2.50c.; 
ished tire, 2.55¢.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 
S5c. to 2.95¢e.; 1 x ™% in. and larger, 3.25c.; toe calk, 
.95e. to 3.05¢., base; flat sleigh shoe, 2.70c.; concave and 
nvex, 2.75¢.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 3.25c. to 
spring steel, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; machinery steel, 

ith finish, 2.75c. 

Carwheels—The two local makers have recently 
taken heavy orders for forged steel wheels for new 
‘rom the New York Central and the Southern 

oads. They are said to be filled up for the re- 

nder of this year and to have orders on their books 
first quarter of 1917. We quote 33-in. freight car- 
heels in lots of 1000 or more at $18; 33-in. tender 
neels, $22; 36-in. passenger or tender wheels, $26. 

e prices are based on a 10-in. diameter hub, 50c. 

1 being charged for 11-in., all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Wrought Pipe.—The demand for iron and steel pipe 

eached the point where some mills are refusing to 

for delivery earlier than July or August, and are 

‘ying that the price ruling on the first day of each 

shall be the price for shipments in that month. 

e mills are far back in deliveries. A local mill has 

20 miles of 8-in. steel pipe, plain ends, for mid- 

ent delivery, and there is an inquiry out for 12 

f 8-in. for West Virginia delivery. Discounts 
‘on black and galvanized iron and steel pipe 
en on another page. 

boiler Tubes.—Prices are very strong and another 

s looked for in the near future. Mills making 
tive and merchant tubes are sold up for three 

months and on seamless steel tubing for the 
der of the year. Discounts now in effect on 
d steel tubes are given on another page. 

‘id Material—It is estimated that the Carnegie 
‘ompany in the past three weeks has bought for 


; 


d allied interests fully 125,000 tons or more. of 
teel scrap, but for none of which it paid above 


‘ 
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$18.50 per gross ton, delivered. Some dealers who sold 
heavily to the company have paid $19 to $19.25 to cover 
their short sales. It is said the supply of scrap is 
limited and dealers who have stocks are inclined to 
hold them, believing the market will be higher. We 
note sales of 5000 to 18,000 tons of heavy steel scrap 
made about a week ago at $18.50, delivered, and 3500 
to 4000 tons of low phosphorus melting stock at $20.75 
to $21, delivered. There is a heavy demand for turn- 
ings for blast-furnace purposes. We have advanced 
prices on nearly all grades 50c. to $1 or more. Deal- 
ers now quote for delivery in the Pittsburgh and nearby 
districts that take the same rates of freight, as fol- 
lows, per gross ton: 

Heavy steel melting 
ville, Follansbee, 
Sharon, Monessen, 


Pittsburgh delivered 
Hydraulic compressed 


scrap, Steuben- 
Brackenridge 
Midland and 
- Ie , $19.00 to $19.50 
bundled sheet 
et ie ee ee ee ere ; 16.50 to 
No. 1 foundry cast 5 ae trike 16.25 to 
Bundled sheet scrap, side and ends, 
f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 
district : a sar Bl 2 Y a 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 


17.00 
L6:50 


Prankiin, PO... vs0scS sacs 18.50 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad grate bars . ; 10.50to 10.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock 20.75 to 21.00 
Iron car axles 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel car axles 22.50'to 23.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap 15.25 to 15.50 
Machine-shop turnings 11.00 to 11.25 
Cast-iron borings 11.50 to 11.75 
*Sheet bar crop ends 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.00'to 19.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 14.75 't6 15.00 


*Shipping point. 

Coke.—Coke makers report the car situation better, 
but they are all somewhat behind in deliveries. A-local 
interest reports a sale last Saturday of about 20 cars, 
or 600 tons, of high grade blast furnace coke at $3.75 
per net ton at oven. No inquiries for blast furnace 
coke are in the market for last half, but makers of the 
best grades are holding it for $3 per net ton at oven 
for such delivery. We quote standard makes of blast 
furnace coke for prompt shipment at $3.50 to $3.75 and 
on contracts for last half $3 per net ton at ‘oven. We 
quote standard grades of 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt 
shipment at $3.75 to $4, and on contracts $3.50 to $3.75. 
The Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke for 
the week ended March 11 as 457,894 net tons, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 13,552 tons. 


Chicago 


CHIcAGO, ILL., March 22, 1916.—(By Wire.) 
Rail contracts for 1917 delivery by Western railroads 
have been increased to at least 300,000 tons through 
the placing last week of more than 200,000 tons. This 
forehandedness anticipates the customary season of 
rail contracting for the ensuing year by about six 
months. If the buying of other forms of steel equally 
distant into the future were being done at prices com- 
parable with the price of rails, that too might be con- 
sidered forehanded, but on the basis of 2.50c., Chicago, 
such purchases have in them an element of the pre- 
carious. But caution is not being entirely disregarded. 
Architects report an increasing number of their clients 
who have abandoned building projects requiring struc- 
tural steel or are attempting to work out designs in 
reinforced concrete. Many manufacturers who are large 
users of steel will, it seems assured, curtail their pro- 
duction if, at the expiration of low-price contracts in 
force through the first half, it is still necessary to pay 
the current scale of prices. With respect to the availa- 
bility of steel, the situation has not changed in any im- 
portant particular. On the basis of 3.25c., Pittsburgh, 
plates can be had in from six to eight weeks, bars at 
2.75¢., black sheets at 2.85c., and blue annealed sheets 
at 3c. in about the same time. In small tonnages at 
stock prices fabricated structural material can still be 
secured with reasonable promptness, but mill ship- 
ments of plain material are long delayed. New dis- 
counts are in force for bolts; rivets have been advanced 
$2 per ton; store prices are up $4 per ton for shapes 
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and bars, $7 for plates and from $2 to $5 for sheets. 
Pig-iron melters appear quite unmindful of the high 
level of metal cost which they are establishing for 
themselves, not only through this year but into 1917, 
and the buying of foundry and malleable iron runs on at 
a pace that will make new sales records for some of the 
furnaces in March. Sales of heavy melting steel scrap 
last week bore out what was forecasted with respect to 
prices a week ago, and $17 is understood to have been 
the highest price paid by a large consumer. 

Pig Iron.—Sales last week maintained the gait that 
has piled up orders since March 1 for one distributer, 
totaling approximately 75,000 tons, and for another 
nearly as much. The apparent willingness of the foun- 
dries to come into the market repeatedly and for ton- 
nages that will engage their melting capacities for 
months to come, notwithstanding the high level of 
prices, may only be attributed to a heavy demand for 
castings. Buying has been at prices ranging from 
$18.50 at Chicago furnaces for foundry iron to $19.50 
for malleable, a purchase of 5000 tons of high silicon 
basic by a Tri-City foundry at $18 being a sale of con- 
venience, rather than a representative transaction. The 
sales of malleable into 1917 at $19.50 are a particular 
evidence of the temper of the market. The price of 
local foundry iron was advanced a peg last week to the 
basis of $19 at furnace for silicon 1.75 to 2.25 per cent, 
but the larger purchases of the week, ranging from 
2500 to 5000 tons, were closed on the basis of $18.50. 
The sale of 8000 tons of Northern iron to implement 
interests is noted at a price equivalent to $15, Birming- 
ham. Other large users of pig iron have been buying 
freely and without bringing out evidence of anything 
but exceptional strength in the market. Charcoal iron 
alone is moving slowly. The 2000 or 3000 tons of 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese that have been offered 
from the South Chicago furnace that will blow in on 
alloys about April 10 has already been snapped up, the 
ferromanganese bringing prices equivalent to $4 a unit. 
For Lake Superior charcoal iron, we quote delivery 
prices at Chicago to include a freight rate of $1.75. 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, mal- 
leable Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b. fur- 
nace, and do not include a switching charge averaging 
50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 sh ap lan nye! 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1...... 3 oe BOD 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch.... 20.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1... see 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2.. 19.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3.. 18.50 


Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$19.50to 20.00 


Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 19.00 to 19.50 


Malleable Bessemer .iclete koe RD bow 19.50 
a oe en rey en te 19.00 
LY MOONE. 6.25% Gba vc donnewta's 34.00 to 36.00 
Silvery, 8 per cent ope Nene eke 29.50 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. . 33.50 


(By Mail) 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There has been added to 
rail tonnage, previously contracted for in this market 
for 1917 delivery, about 200,000 tons, not including 
some 10,000 tons of Bessemer rails. The important 
participants in this buying were the New York Cen- 
tral, 70,000; Chicago & Northwestern, 40,000; Illinois 
Central, 35,000; Burlington, 20,000. The Santa Fé, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and Minneapolis & St. Louis 
were also among the buyers. This brings the aggregate 
of 1917 rails already bought in this district to approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons. We quote standard railroad spikes 
at 2.60c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 
3.50c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, 
$45, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section, Bessemer 
rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light 
rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.61c.; 16'to 20 lb., 1.66c.; 12 Ib., 
1.71c.; 8 lb., 1.76c.; angle bars, 1.50c. to 1.75c., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—In view of the high level of 
prices, a rather surprising number of structural con- 


‘tracts are reported, the past week bringing out eight 


jobs for a total of about 7900 tons. Some of the prices 
for the fabricated material were not as high as might 
be anticipated, one job of something over 700 tons go- 
ing for less than $65 per ton. From this, it would 
seem that, aside from such profit as they are getting 
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out of the advance in the price of plain materia) «he 
fabricators are asking little, if any, increased 


op 
profits. Among the contracts reported were 2600 on. 
for another Crane Company addition, 600 tons 4 
Fort Wayne Electric Company building and 100 :ons 


for the Martin Apartment, Chicago, all taken by the 
American Bridge Company. The Wisconsin Bridvs & 
Iron Company took 2600 tons for the new mai 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Company, \(j 
waukee. The Decatur Bridge Company will fab: 
300 tons for the Granby Mining & Smelting Company: 
the Milwaukee Bridge Company, 600 tons for the (hj- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad; the King Bridge ( om- 
pany, 740 tons for the Burlington Railroad and the 
Worden-Allen Company 200 tons for the Montrea! Min- 
ing Company at Hurley, Wis. The Burlington Railroad 
is in the market for about 700 tons of additional bridge 
steel. We quote for Chicago delivery of plain materia] 
from mill 2.539¢c. 

The price of structural steel from stock has bee: 
eee he per ton and we quote for Chicago delivery 

Plates.—The demand for plates for miscellaneous 
purposes continues and while some sources of supply, 
offering deliveries in from six to eight weeks, are stil] 
open to the buyer, this delivery ccmmands a minimum 
price of 3.25c., Pittsburgh. For contract plates this 
market has not followed the maximum quotation of 
2.75¢. for 1917 delivery. The New York Central placed 
its order for 1000 gondolas last week. We quote fo: 
Chicago delivery of plates from mill 2.789c. for for- 
ward delivery and 3.439c. for early shipment. 

Chicago jobbers have advanced quotations for plates ou 
of stock $7 per ton and we now quote for Chicago deliver 
3 OE 

Sheets.—Inquiry for sheets in the past week has 
been an interesting indicator of the wide search for 
material wherever it may be had. Eastern buyers have 
been seeking to place orders in this market for a con- 
siderable range of sizes. The demand continues more 
particularly for the heavier gages, the business in black 
sheets being comparatively limited. For galvanized 
sheets from mill there is practically no market. The 
wide range of quotations for black sheets is still re- 
ported, but a number of sales at 2.85c., Pittsburgh, 
point to this price as the minimum. We quote for 
Chicago delivery, blue annealed, No. 16 and heavier, 
3.089c. to 3.189c.; box material, No. 17 and lighter, 
3.039c. to 3.189c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.939c. to 5.189c. 


Prices of sheets out of store have been again advan 
and we quote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ stock, mini- 
imum prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, as follows 
No. 10 blue annealed, 3.25c.: No. 28 black 3.10c. to 3.20c.; N« 
28 galvanized, 5.40c. to 5.50c. 

Bars.—The difficulty encountered in satisfying in- 
quiry for mild steel reinforcing bars is adding to the 
use of high-carbon steel for that purpose and some in- 
teresting transactions are reported where rail steel 
has been accepted for work usually let under strict mild 
steel specifications. Consideration of future require- 
ments by the implemeht interests has engaged consid- 
erable attention and it seems certain that the making 
of contracts, at the high prices obtaining, will be de- 
layed as long as possible. Bar iron is moving at a rate 
sufficient to keep the mills comfortably filled but not 
crowded. Prices for high-carbon bars are ranging up- 
ward from 2.25c. as the minimum to 2.50c. We quote 
mill shipments, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 2.15e. 
to 2.25c.; soft steel bars, 2.539c.; hard steel bars, 2.25c. 
to 2.50c.; shafting, in carloads, 30 per cent off; less than 
carloads, 25 per cent off. 


We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft stee! 
bars, 3.10 bar iron, 3.10¢c.: reinforcing bars, 3.10c., base, 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes %4 in. and over and usua 


card extras for smaller sizes; shafting 15 per cent off 


, : ‘ i 
Rivets and Bolts.—Further advances are being asked 


for rivets and a minimum quotation of 3.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, is announced by some makers. New discounts 
have also been made effective for bolts and nuts, 4 
though some current business is still being placed a 
the prices last quoted. We quote as follows: Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 60-10; cut thread, 
60-5; larger sizes, 50; machine bolts up to % x 4 I%» 









hread, with hot pressed square nuts, 60-10-5; cut 
60-10; larger sizes, 50-10; gimlet point coach 
65; hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25 off per 100 
xagon, $3.25 off. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 
to 3.40c., base, Chicago, in carload lots, boiler 
10c. additional. 
uote out of store: Structural rivets, 3.25c.; boiler 
Re machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 65-5; larger 
carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in., 65; larger sizes, 
hot pressed nuts, square, $3.70, and hexagon, $3.80 
00 Ibo: lag serews, 65-10-5. 

Wire Products.—The wire mills are making little 
ay against the backlog of orders which is piled 
cainst them. With the trade buying cautiously 

high prices obtaining, the volume of business 
booked is strong evidence of the large demands 
nsumption. We quote tu jobbers as follows: 
wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $2.439; wire nails, 
39; painted barb wire, $2.739; galvanized barb wire, 
); polished staples, $2.739; galvanized staples, 
139, all Chicago. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Awards of municipal contracts for 
ast week included 4300 tons at Cleveland to the 
ne interest; 1200 tons at Jackson, Mich., to James 
Clow & Son, and 1000 tons at Salt Lake City through 
tractor to the American Cast Iron Pipe Company. 
usiness is limited to small tonnages. We quote 
lows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., 
0 to $33; 6 in. and larger, $29.50 to $30, with $1 
for class A water pipe and gas pipe. 
Old Material—Consumers have not yet entered the 
et generally, although sales of heavy melting steel 
d stove plate in quantity are reported. It is under- 
d that steel scrap brought only $17, which appeared 
to be an inducement sufficient to release any con- 
siderable tonnage. Steel car axles have again been 
demand, presumably as a substitute for billets, and 
prices as high as $26.50 are noted. Recent orders for 
arwheels have called for a large tonnage to be used as 
steel foundry scrap. Recent railroad lists have carried 
arge items of carwheels and some of the roads are 
known to have several thousand tons available for sale 

addition to what has been offered. Current railroad 
offerings of all grades include 5000 tons by the [Illinois 

Central, 5000 tons by the Rock Island, 2400 tons by the 

Burlington, 1600 tons by the Great Northern, 1200 tons 
the Omaha and other smaller lists. We quote for de- 

at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 





ron rails . 3 oi ....$18.00 to $18.50 

ng rails : or veh 19.50 to 20.50 

rwheels , . ‘ . 14.50to 15.00 

steel rails, rerolling ....... 18.00 to 18.25 

steel rails, less than 3 ft. .. 18.50to 19.00 

melting steel scrap... .ee- 16.75 to 17.25 

7s, switches and guards, cut apart 16.75 to 17.25 

veling steel hx : 16.50to 17.00 

ixle turnings 5 els 12.25to 12.75 
Per Net Ton 

ngles and splice bars..... . $18.50 to $19.00 

rch bars and transoms . 19.25 to 19.75 

St ingle bars ¢ cme . 15.75to 16.00 

car axles ni . 20.00to 20.50 

car axles 7 26.00 to 26.50 

railroad wrought S then . 16.50to 17.00 

lroad wrought ne tie bate 15.00 to 15.50 

ree a a A eS 15.00 to 15.50 

isheling 13.75 to 14,25 

sheling 10.00 to 10,25 

d flues — ; ... 12.00to 12.50 

ickles and couplers. . 15.50to 16.00 

rings ; a ; va 16.00 to 16.50 

ers, cut to sheets and rings 12.25to 12.50 

hings ith oars 14.00to 14.50 

tires, smooth 17.50 to 18.00 

shop turnings 8.25 to 8.50 

gs 7.50to 7.75 

ist scrap ei ies 13.50 to 14.00 

rte nd light cast scrap 11.75 to 12.00 

s ‘ 11.00to 11.25 

11.25to 11.50 

malleable 14.00 to 14.50 

ral mallesble‘.. 66. 2706s 11.75to 12.25 


federal Bridge Company, Waukesha, Wis., an- 
that under date of March 6 its corporate name 
nged to Federal Bridge & Structural Company. 

the adoption of the original name it was discov- 
‘a company was operating under that name at 
nes, lowa. The new name not only avoids con- 
ut more clearly indicates the nature of the 
y S business, which is not only bridge work, but 
of steel work of all classes. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 21, 1916. 


The situation in steel plates is more tense than ever, 
Eastern Pennsylvania mills now asking 3.50c. to 3.75c., 
Pittsburgh base, for deliveries five and six months away. 
Quotations on steel bars are difficult to obtain. Struc- 
tural shapes are in heavy demand, and jobbers find it 
hard to keep small sections in stock. Billets are being 
sold to a moderate extent for delivery in the third quar- 
ter. Inquiries for 1917 deliveries of steel rails are 
coming out. Pig iron is slightly firmer. Several thou- 
sand tons of standard low phosphorus iron have been 
purchased for delivery in the first half of 1917. Con- 
tracts have been made for the delivery of several 
thousand tons of ferromanganese in the first half of 
1917, but English makers are appending so many 
provisos to their contracts for future delivery that it 
appears doubtful if some of the material sold will ever 
be delivered. All sorts of contingencies are named as 
having a possible bearing on deliveries. Foundry coke 
is more active, a fair number of contracts having been 
booked. 


Pig Iron.—The strong position of low phosphorus 
pig iron is indicated by the purchase in the past week 
of something over 5000 tons for delivery in the first 
half of 1917, presumably by a manufacturer who in- 
tends to insure having the iron necessary to cover a 
contract. The price was slightly over $32, Philadelphia, 
which is the quotation also for nearby deliveries. The 
inquiry for low phosphorus is steady, and sellers, though 
well sold up, have no difficulty in booking orders. In the 
week a New Jersey steel company took 4000 tons of 
Lebanon low phosphorus. This is quoted at about $31, 
furnace. Basie is quiet, no business whatever being 
reported. In foundry grades consumers show more 
interest in forward deliveries than they do in prompt, 
for the reason that their nearby needs are covered. 
The tone of the market is a little stronger, and mini- 
mum prices are more firmly held, eastern Pennsylvania 
producers asking $20, furnace, for No. 2X. A Virginia 
maker’ has advanced his price of No. 2X to $18.50, 
furnace, for delivery in the second quarter or last half, 
and $19 for the last quarter alone, or $21.25 and $21.75, 
Philadelphia, respectively. The largest open inquiry 
before the trade specifies 4000 tons of Nos. 1 and 2 re- 
quired by a Trenton manufacturer. The demand for 
medium-sized lots of miscellaneous grades has been 
steady, several consumers paying $20.50, Philadelphia, 
for eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X. In the few days that 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was 
receiving freight Virginia furnaces managed to get 
several shipments started for New England. The com- 
plaint of steel foundries in this section that they are 
getting iron high in sulphur is not attributed to the 
forcing of blast furnaces but to the fact that some 
furnace operators have been compelled by the railroad 
freight embargoes to use whatever coke they could get, 
and it has not always been of desirable quality. Quo- 
tations for standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards, 
prompt shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa., No. 2 X foundry $20.00 to $20.50 
Eastern Pa No. 2 plain 19.75 to 20.2 

Virginia, No. 2 X foundry : 20.75 
Virginia, No. 2 plain ‘ : 20.2 

Gray forge ... ‘ 19.00to 19.50 
Basic . : 4 . 19.50to 20.00 
Standard low phosphorus ~~ ; 32.00 


Ferroalloys.—In the past few days contracts for 
several thousand tons of 80 per cent ferromanganese 
have been placed for delivery in the first half of 1917, 
at $175, seaboard. Still more orders are pending, 
awaiting cabled acceptance by the English makers. 
The possibility of the non-delivery of at least.a part of 
the material bought for future delivery is. more than 
suggested by the following terms on which the English 
makers are accepting the business, and which were 
received by cable last week: “Deliveries may be sus- 
pended during any contingencies beyond control of 
sellers, including strikes, lockouts, labor troubles, fire, 
war, short supplies of fuel or raw material, accidents 
or short supplies of tools, plant machinery or manu- 
factured product, rise by more than 25 per cent in rates 
of freight from India to United Kingdom or from United 
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Kingdom to United States of America, or other causes 
preventing or hindering the manufacture or delivery 
of the article at the works or to the buyers in the 
United States of America.” A western Pennsylvania 
furnace is making ferromanganese running 50 to 60 
per cent in manganese, using a mixture of Brazilian and 
domestic ores. For this product $5 per unit is quoted, 
and $5.25 per unit has been paid in a case of a resale. 
Spot standard ferromanganese is quoted at $400 per ton. 
A local interest which is prominent in the importation 
of Brazilian manganese ore has purchased a furnace at 
Sheridan, Pa., and is completing plans for the produc- 
tion of 80 per cent ferromanganese. The custom house 
reported the arrival at this port last week of 425 tons 
of English ferromanganese. Bessemer ferrosilicon is 
unchanged at $35.44, Philadelphia, and 50 per cent at 
$83 to $85, Pittsburgh, according to quantity. Neither 
has been in exceptional demand the past week. 


Iron Ore.—The only arrival of foreign ore reported 
in the week ended March 18 consisted of 9464 tons from 
Sweden. 

Plates.—Quotations by eastern Pennsylvania mills 
continue to show considerable variance. One large 
maker has an official price of 3.75c., Pittsburgh base, 
equal to 3.905c., Philadelphia, but says he has no diffi- 
culty in getting 4c., deliveries to be made in five or six 
months. Earlier deliveries can be made on universal 
rolled plates. Further small lots have brought 5c., 
Pittsburgh. Another maker is not seeking business, but 
intimates that 3.659c. (3.50c., Pittsburgh) would be 
accepted on a desirable order. A third maker quotes 
on the 3.75c., Pittsburgh, basis. The demand is heavy 
from locomotive, ship and bridge builders, as well as 
from the railroads. Inquiry is out for the material for 
five to seven ships. 

Bars.—The nominal quotation for steel bars con- 
tinues at 2.509c., Philadelphia, but some of the leading 
makers say they are out of the market at any price 
and for any delivery. Concrete reinforcing bars are 
in heavy demand because of the increased amount of 
concrete construction work now under way. Jobbers 
in such bars are understood to have been well stocked 
when the demand developed. At least one maker of 
steel shrapnel rounds is considering a plan to roll dis- 
carded material into bars. Iron bars are unchanged, 
and very strong at 2.559c., Philadelphia, for carloads. 

Structural Material—Eastern Pennsylvania mills 
quote a minimum price of 2.659c., Philadelphia, to regu- 
lar customers, and 3.159c. to others. Light sections are 
in especially heavy demand and jobbers find it impos- 
sible to keep them in stock. The railroads realize that 
they have overstayed the market, and are quietly feel- 
ing around for material. The general contract for the 
Beneficial Saving Fund Building, Philadelphia, requir- 
ing about 200 tons, has been awarded to Doyle & Co., 
this city. A department store in Baltimore, Md., calling 
for 700 tons, has been placed. 

Billets.—To a moderate extent an eastern Pennsyl- 
vania maker has booked contracts for third quarter. 
This maker quotes open-hearth rerolling steel at $50 
to $55, and forging billets at $65 to $70. The demand 
is strong. 

Rails.—The Boston & Maine Railroad is inquiring 
for 15,000 to 20,000 tons, and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas for 15,000 tons, both for 1917 delivery. Interest 
on the part of the trolley lines is below normal, one 
reason being that their earnings have been seriously 
impaired by jitney buses in many cities. 

Sheets.—No. 10 blue annealed sheets are quoted at 
3.75¢c., Pittsburgh, or 3.905c., Philadelphia. 

Coke.—Both spot and contract foundry coke have 
been fairly active. Spot foundry is quoted at $4 to 
$4.50 per net ton at oven, and contract at $3.50 to $3.75. 
Spot furnace is quoted at about $3.75 per net ton at 
oven and contract at $3 to $3.50. Freight rates from 
the principal producing districts are as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material—The market is strong, with dealers 
disposed to hold for higher prices. The steel mills have 
not yet shown any great need of material. Quotations 
for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering 
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eastern Pennsylvania, and taking freight rates 
35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


ry 
yt 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $17.00 to $17 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 19.00 to 2 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 22.50 to 


Roe ne MOND: <0: we habs bc da Rea oe 25.00 to 6 
ee SG WO Ss oid wicanccveteseka 27.00 to 28 
Pi MED og) oie per ile 6 eee iy ae ones 20.00 to 


rm Prom POho ho bs 


a Serene eee 16.50 to 
IN. 2 PRUTORG WROUMME. 26k. cs cicdes 22.00 to 

We POUMMCIFON MIMS 6. kkccccctrrseaces 15.25 to 
Sa 2 IRON sa: Bm as aialeie mg marae ewe 15.00 to 
PEE OE «5s Cie SS eed kw oe KS 15.00 to 1 
Se a oP eee 11.00to 11 
Machine shop tarnings.............. 10.50to 11 
CG. WORE Ski's CoN T ue ~ceeee sane 11.00 to 11 
eee Ee ot son ca Maw ae bee bees 17.00 to 18 
SPRRe DOS, PRIOR. é occ annua ees 13.50to 14 
EONS DENED Geesu rakes oii eedhcaneas een 13.50 to 14 
Ratiroad mealienble .ccseiciccescess 15.00to 1 

Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 22, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—A perceptible decrease in business is re. 
ported in the past few days. Michigan and Indiana 
consumers placed a few good-sized orders last week. 
included in which was one for 2000 tons of malleable 
to go to central Indiana. Several sales of mixed North- 
ern and Southern foundry iron were also made in the 
same territory. The Ohio silvery irons were a little 
more active, and while $27 at furnace is the one: 
quotation this price has been shaded on several late 
deals. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad purchased 
approximately 700 tons of Southern iron for last half 
shipment, reported to be at $15.50, Birmingham basis. 
Prompt Southern iron is still available at $15, Bir- 
mingham, although this is lower than what the fur- 
nace interests are said to be willing to accept. Last 
half quotations are unchanged around $15.50 to $16. 
Northern furnaces are holding firm at $19, Ironton, for 
shipment over the remainder of the year, but some re- 
sale iron was sold last week as low as $18.50 for nearby 
delivery. Northern malleable is very firm and $19, 
furnace, is strictly adhered to. A local melter is in 
quiring for 6000 tons of mixed Northern and Souther: 
foundry grades, 2000 tons of which is for this year’s 
shipment and the remainder for first and second quar- 
ters next year. Other smaller inquiries for foundry 
iron for shipment next year have been received by local 
sales agencies, but producers are not willing to open 
their books yet for that delivery. Based on freight 
rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Iron 
ton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 

Southern coke, No, 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$18.40 to $18.90 

Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 17.90 to 18.40 


Southern coke, No, 3 foundry........ 17.40 to 17.90 
Southern No. 4 foundry.......... -. 16.90 to 17.40 


BOUtmerm OrRy LOCKS to. 6k is Hore soo 0c 16.40 to 16.90 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 28.26to 28.76 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1.......... 20.76 to 21.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2.......... 19.76 to 20.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3.......... 19.26 to 19.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer... 19.76to 20.26 
DEGEG, INGREDOER: (os can ced Cows bceees 19.76 to 20.26 
Lake Superior charcoal ............ 21.20 to 22.20 
Standard Southern carwheel........ 25.40 to 25.90 


(By Mail) 


Coke.—It is still quite difficult to name prompt 
shipment prices on either furnace or foundry coke, 
especially Connellsville. Contract Connellsville furnace 
coke ranges from $2.50 to $3 per net ton at oven and 
contract foundry coke is around $3.50. Wise Count) 
producers are holding out for approximately 25c. pe! 
ton more and New River operators make about a 4lc. 
advance. Consumers of 48-hr. coke are taking more 
interest in the situation but no contracts of note have 
been made in this territory in the past few days. The 
foundries are covering for future requirements and 
the tonnage booked for shipment between July 1 this 
year and July 1, 1917, is said to be quite satisfactory 


Finished Material—Warehouse stocks are diminish- 
ing and jobbers who have contracted ahead have resold 
a fairly large percentage of material due them. Prices 
have advanced and steel bars from stock to-day are 
quoted at 3.20c., base; twisted steel bars, 3.35c.; plates, 
3.50c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.35¢.; rounds and 
squares, 2 in. and over, 3.75c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
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The nearby mills are quoting No. 28 galvanized 
5.15¢., Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky., and No. 
_3.05c. Wire nails are quoted by local jobbers 
per keg, base, and barb wire at $3.45 per 


Material.—Optimistic reports are made by dif- 
lealers who are now shipping out scrap almost 
as received. Prices are quite firm, but the 
ance noted is a small one on heavy melting 
rap and another on locomotive tires. The mini- 
prices given below represent what dealers are 
to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio 
innati, and the maximum quotations are deal- 
es, f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton 





GUGOK:. DOD oko 0't ss itinncnes $11.00 to $11.50 

PA cna an bac ta hewess -- 15.75 to 16.25 

g rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 22.00 to 22.50 

steel rails...... ‘ ~--- 14.50to 15.50 

melting steel scrap..... ‘ 15.25 to 15.75 

is for melting.. 14.25to 14.75 
Per Net Ton 

railroad wrought. ccccwceSae. te 00 914,25 

‘ 7.00 to 7.50 

l ‘ 6.75 to 7.25 

G CONG COG s 6s ssc desea van - 12.00to 12.25 

nachinery scrap..... cescece 15,80 COs 14.25 

scrap . newt ha a ete 9.00 to 9.50 

xles i ii ee Oe ae ea 19.50to 20.00 

otive tires (smooth inside).... 15.00to 15.50 

Sane TW. 620k dears aaa ee a 10.50to 11.00 

ble and steel scrap..... ; . 11.00to 11.50 

oad tank and sheet scrap....... 9.00 to 9.50 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 21, 1916. 


Iron Ore.—Because of the severe winter weather 
luring the past few days shippers and vessel men have 
given up the hope of opening the season of navigation 
on April 1. It is probable that ore shipments will not 
start before about the middle of the month. Had the 
weather been mild it was the intention to break the 
ce at Escanaba and open a channel for the boats, but 
the ice is so solid that this is not regarded as prac- 
ticable. Shipments from the docks are fairly heavy, 
although some consumers are not getting their ore as 
fast as desired, because of the car shortage. We quote 

as follows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old 

Bessemer, $4.45; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.20; Old 

on-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.55. 
Pig Iron.—The demand for foundry iron continues 

active in lots up to 1000 tons for the last half 
ery. Some inquiry has developed for the first half 

t year, but local furnaces and selling agencies are 

g to quote for that delivery. The Valley price 

indry iron has stiffened up to $18.75 to $19 for 
2 and little if any iron can be had at $18.50. Cleve- 

furnaces continue to quote $18.50 for out of town 
ent. Bessemer iron is firm at $21, Valley fur- 

Small lot sales are reported at that price for 

hipment and at $21.50 for the third quarter de- 

One Cleveland agency reports sales so far in 
nsiderably in excess of 100,000 tons. Southern 
rather quiet, although some small lot sales are 
Southern iron is quoted at $15.50 for second 

r, and iron can probably be had at this price for 
although most producers are asking $16 for 
very. Ferromanganese is being offered at $425 
npt shipment. We quote, delivered Cleveland, 


i 


‘ 


No, 2 foundry. 

INO. 3 SQUMTs ca wade wiwe ee , 
ree ° eC CoC CeCe Ree EERE KOO SES ESS 18.45 
Co. silvery 8 per cent silicon....... 28.62 


ow phos., Valley furnace.......... 32.00 


ke.—Some foundry coke contracts are being placed 
' per net ton at oven for a full year from July 1, 
» to $4 for the last half. For prompt shipment 
ie foundry coke is selling at $4 to $5. Fur- 
is inactive, the price for prompt shipment 

it $3.50. 
shed Iron and Steel.—Specifications and new de- 
a large scale, the pressure to secure steel is 
in ever and prices on early shipments con- 
dvance. The demand on warehouses is very 
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heavy and warehouse stocks are being depleted. The 
anxiety to have steel when needed is illustrated by the 
purchase of 350 tons of bars, plates and shapes from 
warehouse by a manufacturer who will place the ma- 
terial in stock to be sure he will have it when needed 
late in the year. The Carnegie Steel Company, which 
recently opened its books for rails for the first half of 
1917 delivery, has taken 15,000 tons from the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad and 2500 tons from the Nickel 
Plate for the spring of 1917 delivery. Another inquiry 
is pending for 1100 tons for 1916 delivery. Many in- 
quiries are coming out for protection on contracts, par- 
ticularly for structural. material. These include 8000 
or 10,000 tons of steel for factory buildings and bridges. 
Protection has been given on some of these inquiries at 
2.45c. for steel bars and structural material and 2.75c. 
for plates. New structural work that has developed 
locally includes a Masonic Temple requiring about 1500 
tons. The terminal freight depot and other work in 
connection with the terminal facilities of the Cleveland 
& Youngstown Railroad will require 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of steel. It is expected this will be placed this 
spring. Inquiries are pending for 50 locomotives for 
the Pennsylvania lines and for 30 locomotives for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. The Pacific 
Bridge Company, Portland, Ore., has taken three con 
crete bridges for Dayton, Ohio, that will require sev- 
eral hundred tons of reinforcing bars. The McClintic- 
Marshall Company has taken 400 tons for a factory 
building for the General Electric Company at Erie, Pa. 
Plates are in heavy demand and Eastern mills have ad- 
vanced their prices to from 3.75c. to 4c. at mill. Local 
mills quote plates at 3.25c. to 3.50c. The demand for 
semi-finished steel is heavy and mills are cleaning up 
their odds and ends in billets, ordinarily classed as 
scrap, at $40 to $42 per ton. A Cleveland mill has 
made sales of forging billets at $62, Cleveland, and 
rerolling open-hearth billets at $46. We note the sale 
of 300 tons of forging billets at $65, Eastern mills, for 
delivery in this market. Hard steel bars have been 
advanced to 2.50c., Pittsburgh; iron bars are unchanged 
at about 2.35c., Cleveland. The demand for blue an- 
nealed sheets is very heavy. Several mills are sold up 
and out of the market. Mills are also well filled with 
orders for black sheets. We quote sheets at 2.75c. to 
2.85c., Ohio mill, for No. 28 black; 2.90c. to 3c. for No. 
10 blue annealed, and 4.90c. to 5.15c. for No. 28 gal- 
vanized. These prices, however, are for future delivery 
and some mills are getting as much as $5 per ton higher 
on black and blue annealed sheets for early shipment. 
Warehouse prices are unchanged at 3.25c. for steel bars 
and structural material, 3.65c. for plates, 3.50c. for blue 
annealed sheets, and 3.20c. for iron bars. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Lron Pipe 
& Foundry Company was low bidder on 4300 tons of 
cast-iron pipe for the Cleveland water works and will 
probably be awarded the contract, although because of 
the high prices the amount of pipe that will be pur- 
chased will probably have to be cut down somewhat. 
The low bid was $30.50 for 6-in. pipe and $30 for 30-in. 
pipe. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers have 
made a further advance in prices amounting to from 10 
to 15 per cent. With the new discounts there is no dif- 
ferential between the price of square and hexagon nuts. 
The current demand continues heavy and some contracts 
are being closed, but only for delivery until July 1. 
With strong demand for rivets prices are maintained at 
the advance noted last week. We quote at 3.15c., Pitts- 
burgh, for structural and 3.25c. for boiler rivets in 
carload lots for prompt shipment. Bolt and nut dis- 
counts are as follows: 





Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, rolled 
thread, 60 and 10; cut thread, 60 and 5; larger or longer, 50 
machine bolts with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 
rolled thread, 60, 10 and 5; cut thread, 60 and 10; larger and 
longer, 50 and 10; lag bolts, gimlet or cone point, 65; square 
h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $3.25 off the list; hexagon, h. p 
nuts, blank or tapped, $3.25 off; c. p. c. and t. square nuts, 
blank or tapped, $3 off; hexagon nuts, all sizes, $3.50 off 
cold pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, all sizes, 70, 10 and 
10 off. 


Old Material.—The market is very firm in spite of 
the fact that there is not a great deal of activity and 
prices have been marked up 50c. a ton on several 
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grades, including heavy melting steel scrap. Most 
mills have bought heavily and will not need additional 
scrap for some time and these are out of the market, 
although they are willing to take on scrap that is offered 
at attractive prices. However, little scrap is being 
offered at a bargain, producers generally holding out 
for higher prices. In fact, dealers who have sold short 
are having some trouble in covering. A Cleveland mill 
has taken 1000 tons of heavy melting steel scrap at $18 
and cast scrap has sold at $14.90 in this market. Bor- 
ings are slightly more active and firmer, some being 


sold as high as $9.50 per net ton. The market in 

Youngstown is dull. We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as 

follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Old steel rails re $17.50 to $18.00 
Old iron rails : 19.00 
Steel car axles aes eet 25.00 to 26.00 
Heavy melting steel 17.50 to 18.00 
Old carwheels : : ; ; wn 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over. ere re 
Agricultural malleable 14.25to 14.75 
Railroad malleable 17.00to 17.50 
Steel axle turnings 2 ae 13.25 to 13.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap...... 14.00 to 14.25 
Per Net Ton 

Iron car axles $23.00 to $24.00 
Cast borings ile ata ee a 9.00 to 9.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 8.00 to 8.25 
No. 1 busheling - 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.50 to 19.0 
No: 1 cast .. As 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad grate bars 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate 12.00 to 12.25 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 20, 1916. 

Pig Iron.—Following the heavy buying movement, 
which from Feb. 1 to March 15 enabled Alabama makers 
to book an aggregate of 300,000 tons, several makers 
have instructed their sales agents to submit all inquiries 
to headquarters. The Alabama Company declined to 
book 6000 tons of special and foundry irons in order not 
to go beyond a 75-per-cent capacity on order books. The 
Woodward Company is operating along somewhat the 
same lines. No absolute withdrawals from the market 
have been made, but makers are holding their reserves 
for the protection of regular customers. Warrant iron 
is stronger and is going only fractionally under makers’ 
prices. The minimum of $15 for spot is not always 
available, two interests having advanced to $15.50. The 
minimum of $15.50 for second half has been advanced 
by two interests to $16. In the case of one of the latter, 
it is on ironclad instructions from headquarters. The 
leading interest is in line with the higher prices. It en 
tered the market on the $15.50 basis, sold what it cared 
to sell at that figure, and then marked up. Sales in the 
third week of the month dropped off considerably, but 
the inquiry is such as to take care of a maximum make. 
The second Vanderbilt stack of the Woodward Company 
is to be repaired, which will take about three months. 
It will be ready for blast about the same time as the 
new stack of the Sloss-Sheffield, namely, July 1. The 
latter company is making regular weekly shipments of 
about 1600 tons via barge line to Paducah and Metropo- 
lis for St. Louis, Chicago, and the Northwest. The Ens- 
ley and Fairfield mills are shipping rods and wire North 
to fill orders taken by overcrowded Northern mills. Rail 
orders are such as to justify large operations for an 
indefinite period. The export business is heavy. The 
first run in the electric steel furnace of the Alabama 
Power Company was made the past week and pro- 
nounced satisfactory. Alabama car service figures for 
February were 77,400 cars, as compared with 77,346 in 
January and 52,442 in February, 1915. We quote, per 


gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as fol 

lows: 
No. 1 foundry and soft........ . $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 2 foundry and soft..... ‘cteene Bee eS 3550 
ies BS Gree sss Betis 5 baa i oh cows 14.50to 15.00 
ee I es ls name ae oie as ee Oe 14.25to 14.75 
Gray forge , . coe . 14.00to 14.50 
Basic Jeawade ab ateeos wns Cie we mes au 15.00to 1 0 
CemsCOel. ipsa ce ths + 065s San 23.00 to 23.50 


Cast-Iron Pipe.— Conditions in the water and gas 
pipe market continue satisfactory. Orders from South 
America are reported as coming in with some degree of 
regularity, following the trip of J. R. MeWane, of ‘the 
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American Cast Iron Pipe Company. Shapes a 


suited to South American wants are to be manuf. bee 
An order for 5000 tons for Montevideo is reporte Sen. 
itary pipe shops are not yet on full time. We quote, per 
net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-iy gx. 
6-in. and upward, $25, with $1 added for gas p “=a 
special lengths. One interest, the smallest, quotes §97 
and $24. No immediate plant improvements con. 
templated in the proposition of the National Cas: [yoy 
Pipe Company to increase its capital stock from $200,999 


to $350,000. 


Coal and Coke.—The coke supply is less than the 
demand, even at the new minimum of $4 per net ton for 
beehive foundry, f.o.b. oven. Shipments to Mexico ang 
the Pacific coast are features of the trade. The s 
of cars for long-distance shipment hampers movements. 
The effort to bring all available beehive ovens into 
continues. 


arcity 
use 


Old Material.—Dealers report a fair business and 
are disposed to take on stocks in anticipation of the 
working off of low-priced pig iron, which is fast disap- 
pearing. The dealers are not being offered more than 
they desire. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ 
yards, qs follows: 

Old iron axles 


Old steel axles een x, A 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 


caves weno to 8) 
13.00to 1 (0 
10.50 to 11.0 


No. 2 railroad “Wroeent...« + is sve aceon 9.00 to } 
No. 1 COUREFT WHORE oi iaic 60:00 0445 9.00to 4.51 
No. 1 machinery cast ..........-+-- 10.00to 10 
No. 1 steel scrap jumgue ave on atk -- 10.00to 16.2 
Tram carwheels a. ben awe ones. Eee eee. 26 FF 
Stove plate . sé ooeeetaeees 8.50 to 9.01 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., March 20, 1916. 

Pig lron.—Transactions of the week were practicall) 
all of 300 tons and below and altogether for last half 
delivery. One sale of No. 2 Northern of 500 tons was 
reported, and there is one inquiry outstanding for 1000 
tons of No. 2 Northern. The aggregate sales of the 
week will probably run about 5000 tons. One interest- 
ing feature was the placing of a considerable tonnage, 
in total, of ferromanganese for first half of 1917 at 
$175, New Orleans. 

Old Material.—The market is strong with an ad- 
vancing tendency, and dealers are holding firmly to quo- 
tations. Offerings of railroads are being taken at good 
prices. The only lists out during the week were one of 
2000 tons from the Great Northern and one of 3300 tons 
from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Relaying rails 
are scarce and the prices accordingly very strong. We 
quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. St. Louis industrial district, 
customers’ works, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 

Che TOT CEES i ke iw soe ew 2 8 . - $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling cores Se Bees 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.75 to 1i%.< 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

sect to: SRBNOCTION 6.6 sas babies cede we 22.00 to 25.06 
Old carwheels ......... sree as eae re ae 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel : 

scrap ue b web obi snk aoe . 16.00to 1b.00 
Hoavy stoveline. ataeel |. oocics ses aaa 14.50 to 15.0 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 16.00 to 16.00 
Bundled sheet BOTEP 3.6 6 aici. ceil 11.00 to Ill 


From Bee PALS wie ol oa can wee eee $16.50 to $17.00 
Gtael RII DONE d6 4 teeta wees aaaeune 14.50 to 15.00 
EE a ass awk eke curenwen 21.50 to 22.00 
NT Ss er eae See ee eee 23.50 to 24.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 19.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 raetbroaga Wromeet io sac ea sascas 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought «...i......0: 15.25 to 15.1 
Ralirond: QCM a6 = 5s nae Ss ces eb wah 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 5.00 to 1. 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over 5 
smooth inside ee eee 
No. 1 dealers’ forge ....2......-.0-. IBOPW 14.91 
Mixed boringS: .3......... 5 alae ate 9.00to 9.0 
No. 1 busheling ...... eke ag ade tcueneae. 24 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 11.00to 11 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap. ...:....%.. 13.00 to 13.0% 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 10.00 to 10 
Railroad malleable ...... jaa anak ote 12.00 tO 12.5" 
Agricultural malleable ............. 11.00to 1! 
Pipes and flues = es Pee Se 11.00 to 11 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... 10.00 to 1! 
Railroad grate Ware .......eceedsive 19.00 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings ..........,.6. 10.50 to 11.0 


Finished Iron and Steel—A broadening inquiry 
reported. Demand is being turned more and more © 
the warehouses. ‘Reéceivership roads of this territory 
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to be making every effort to get their affairs 
shape that they can make early appearance in 
We quote for stock out of warehouse as 
Soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 3.10c.; struc- 
erial, 3.15¢c.; tank plates, 3.75c.; No. 10 blue 
heets, 3.30c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
:20c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
_Cases have been reported of sales in carload 
. Connellsville, and $5, Virginia, per: net ton 
to meet urgent needs. By-product coke con- 
hold itself steady with the oven quotation from 


New York 

New YORK, March 22, 1916. 
iron.—New England and New York State have 
| the greater part of the local business of the 
days. Buying by Connecticut malleable inter- 
:mounted in one case to 8000 tons, including 
6000 tons, with some low phosphorus iron. 
her case an inquiry is up for 6000 tons of 
Two New England textile machinerv foun- 
been in the market, one buying 4000 tons of 
ron. In another case an inquiry has come up 
achusetts for 4000 tons of No. 2X for second 
ivery. Virginia iron figured to only a small 
ymparatively, in the recent purchases in New 
In Rhode Island a round lot of basic has been 
quiry in the past week. The leading Virginia 
s raised its price for second quarter and second 
very to $18.50 at furnace for No, 2 X, for fourth 
alone $19 is asked. The embargo on coke and 
in New England is effective again, after having 
ispended for a few days. Buffalo prices are not 
m. Some sales of No. 2X have been made at 
at furnace and as high as $20 was done on a 
lot. But it is quite certain that $19 Buffalo 


be done on No. 2X and lower prices have been 


within the week. For a Newark soil pipe plant 


tons has been bought and the same buyer is be- 


to pe 


still in the market. In New Jersey an 

1000 tons is pending at Elizabethport and 

one buyer has taken 500 tons. A crucible 

in New Jersey has taken 1500 tons of Bes- 

Low phosphorus iron has been in considerable 

and a sale of 5000 tons reported in New Jersey, 

idian buyers also negotiating. Some Bessemer 

export was taken in the Schuylkill Valley by 

which is a maker of low phosphorus iron. 

at tidewater as follows for early delivery. 

foundry, $20.75 to $21.25; No. 2X, $20.50 to 

No. 2 plain, $20 to $20.50; Southern iron at tide- 

0.75 to $21 for No. 1 and $20.25 to $20.50 for 
ndry and No. 2 soft. 


l'erroalloys.—Spot ferromanganese, 80 per cent, is 


carce, but about 15,000 tons for delivery in 
half of 1917 has been sold this month by 
terests at $175, seaboard, 5000 tons of this in 
week. At least two representatives of British 
have been making such contracts. Spot ma- 
sold as high as $448 and almost any price 
tained for any lots available, so urgent are the 
needs of some consumers. Ferromanganese, 
090 to 60 per cent of manganese, is selling 
init at furnace and some resale lots of this 
at $5.50. Alloy of 30 and 35 per cent 

e has sold from $110 to $125 per ton. Spieg- 
) per cent, is quoted at $60 furnace, but only 
antities are available, and it is understood 
nd resale lots of this have sold at over $100. 
all grades of manganese alloys is urgent, 
from England are better than had been 

|, those for February, about 7000 tons, exceed- 
nth except July, 1915, in the past fourteen 
While domestic production is not as high as 
, the prospects of increasing it are good if 
rted projects bear fruit. It is stated, how- 
England and France have very. recently 
rol of all Brazilian manganese ore not under 

s has not been confirmed and it is not 
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known to what extent contracts protect consumers in 
this country. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is active and 
strong, but deliveries on contracts are better in some 
cases than they have been. The last quotation for con- 
tract was $83 to $85, Pittsburgh, and an advance is not 
improbable. Spot material is considerably higher and 
the needs of some consumers are urgent. 


Structural Material—Contracting for fabricated 
structures goes on apace and inquiry is exceptionally 
good. While considerable of the going work covers 
plain material moving at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, say, under 
tonnage contracts, with cases as low as 1.50c., no small 
part has had to be figured at going prices. So far as 
new projects are concerned the higher steel prices ob- 
tain, with store prices for the more urgent jobs. Mean- 
while speculative building work is substantially absent, 
to await lower prices at some future date. The addi- 
tional new work which has appeared includes 1700 tons 
for a loft for P. W. Rouss, Greene Street; 300 tons for 
the New York Shipbuilding Company; 700 tons for re- 
inforcing the Second and Third Avenue lines of the In- 
terborough’s elevated lines; 400 tons for a custom 
house at Wilmington, Del.; 200 tons for the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Chicago; 300 tons for the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Phillipsburg, N. J.; 800 tons for bridge work 
for the Atlantic Coast Line at Richmond, Va., and 500 
tons for subsurface work for the New York Central, 
Vanderbilt Avenue and Depew Place. The new hotel 
opposite the Pennsylvania Station will take 15,000 tons. 
Over 13,000 tons have been awarded, as follows: The 
Levering & Garrigues Company has 1000 tons for the 
Merchants Refrigerating Company, Tenth Avenue and 
Sixteenth Street; 700 tons of column cores for the 
Wyllis-Overland Company, West Fiftieth Street; 450 
tons for the Wanamaker garage and warehouse, Phila- 
delphia, and 200 tons for a building at Twenty-third and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania Lines 
West has placed 2150 tons for track elevation work in 
Chicago, distributed among the Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Works, the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company and the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Company; the Baltimore & Ohio has 
awarded 1400 tons in five spans to the King Bridge 
Company, and it is expected that the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Company will get 2400 tons for the Norfolk & 
Western piers. The McClintic-Marshall Company has 
also taken 4000 tons for the Donner Steel Company and 
600 tons for a hotel at Fairmount, W. Va., while the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Company has 800 tons for the 
National Festival Chorus, Black Mountain, N. C. The 
Passaic Structural Steel Company has closed for 700 
tons for a loft on West Thirty-ninth Street, and A. V. 
Haley, Syracuse, for 400 tons for the Rosenbloom Ar- 
cade, that city. We quote plain material from mill at 
2.35c., Pittsburgh, or 2.519c., New York, for an attrac- 
tive tonnage in some weeks, but a range to 3c., New 
York, depending on the delivery and the size of the 
order, while store prices appear to be 3.10c., New York, 
as a minimum. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Bar iron is strong with con- 
siderable buying at prices above the minimum and de- 
liveries if anything slightly more extended, say 45 to 
60 days. Bar products are stronger, bolts and nuts be- 
ing up about 10 per cent, and one maker at least asking 
$5 advance on the larger rivets for second quarter con- 
tracts. Shafting is now selling at 25 and 20 per cent, 
depending on whether for carload lots or less. Steel 
bars are scarce and nominally at 2.919¢., New York, 
and higher, according to the delivery, while iron bars 
for mill shipment are quoted at 2.569c..to. 2.669¢., New 
York. Store prices are minimum at about 3.10¢., New 
York. Small lots of large rounds for munition pur- 
poses get takers among the mills from time to time 
with 4c., Pittsburgh, and perhaps higher for prompt 
shipment. 

Steel Plates.—Most of the new business is going at 
3.75c., Pittsburgh, with deliveries in a number of weeks, 
but for immediate shipment or delivery in days rather 
than weeks and for sizes not obtainable from ware- 
houses, as high as 5.25c., Pittsburgh, has been done. 
No sales below 3.50c., Pittsburgh, have been noted for 
anything approaching nearby delivery and accordingly 
we quote for prompt plates 3.669¢., New York, and for 


no 
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future shipment 2.919c., New York, and for plates 
from store 4c., New York. Some 1500 tons, requiring 
flanging, is under consideration, and a few other round 
lots are under price negotiation. Export inquiries get 
little or no consideration. Some 7250 tons for a St. 
Louis pipe line brought prices beyond appropriation, 
and this work is for the time being in the indefinite 
class like the round lot for Jersey City, which found 
prices too high. Car buying is for the moment quiet, 
but here also have high costs again been advanced as 
reason for postponement, the Burlington withdrawing 
1000 box cars, though it plans to keep to the intention 
of buying 500 automobile cars. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Cambridge, Mass., will 
open bids March 25 on 400 tons of 4 to 6 in., and Bos- 
ton, March 27, on 140 tons of 8 and 12 in., high pressure. 
The Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company was 
low bidder, at $29.98 per net ton, on 1230 tons of 4 
to 20 in. pipe to be delivered at Brooklyn for the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity of the 
city of New York. A great deal of private buying is 
in progress. Carload lots of 6-in., class B and heavier, 
are unchanged at $29.50 per net ton, tidewater, class A 
and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 per ton. 


Old Material.—All embargoes being now lifted in 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the movement into that sec- 
tion being again unhampered, the market on heavy 
melting steel and rolling-mill stock is somewhat better. 
Relaying rails are in strong demand. Inquiries for 
export continue to be received but very few brokers 
are in position to take advantage of the opportunity 
for business thus offered. Through an oversight last 
week the distinction between prices of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap for shipment to Pittsburgh and New 
York yard steel scrap, eastern Pennsylvania specifica- 
tions, was not stated. The quotations on yard steel 
scrap which should then have been given were $14.75 to 
$15.25. Brokers are paying about as follows to local 
dealers and producers, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap ....$15.75 to $16.00 
Yard heavy steel (east. Pa. spec.) 15.50 to 15.75 
Relaying rails ... ae kod ranean ; 23.50 
Rerolling rails ... a aww 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron car axles... ; seis ha ten a enh . 25.50to 26.00 
Steel car axles..... aerate Janbae se) eee we een 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... wees 20.95 tO 21.25 
Wrought-iron track scrap....... . 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 vard wrought, long......... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 15.50 to 16.00 
Light iron cin! seen WSR Sade a a 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings (clean) os Rate 8.75 to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought pipe 13.00 to 13.25 
Old carwheels ; 5 sede aerate 14.50to 15.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)... 12.75to 13.25 


Foundries continue to purchase freely, but seldom 
take large quantities. Dealers’ quotations to consumers 
of cast scrap are as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 cast (machinery).. $18.00 to $18.50 
No. 2 cast (heavy) ‘ ; 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate : : 12.00 to 12.50 
Locomotive grate bars. 12.00 to 12.50 
The Alaska Engineering Commission, through its 


rurchasing department, located at Bell Street Wharf, 
Seattle, Wash., has recently closed a number of deals 
for lumber, tugs and equipment of all kinds for use in 
connection with the Government railroad work under 
construction in Alaska. Included in the purchases were 
three tugs, aggregating $54,500; two large gasoline 
motors, and a track pile driver costing $13,000. The 
commission’s shipments to Alaska will shortly begin to 
add heavily to the coastwise freight movement. 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Company, First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, some time ago 
put on ‘the market what is known as the Pittsburgh 
paving joint, which is a flexible joint for concrete, 
brick, stone and block roadway and sidewalks. It is 
made of an asphaltic compound of great flexibility. 
It is said that, withstanding exposure in the hottest 
weather, because of its high melting point, which is 
260 deg. Fahr., the company is having a large demand 
for it. 
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British Steel Market 


Pig-Iron Production in 1915—Sales of Ame 
Billets 


(By Cable) 


an 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 22, 19 


The pig-iron market is quiet but export dema 
good, especially for Scandinavia. General export 
ness is only possible, however, under permits. B 
pig-iron production in 1915 was 8,793,659 gross 
comprising 3,564,276 tons of hematite iron, 2,272,684 
tons of basic iron and 1,573,575 tons of foundry . 
(The 1914 output was 8,923,773 gross tons.) Official 
prices for marked bars are £14 15s., and for unmarked 
bars, £13 5s. 

American 4-in. billets have sold at £12 10s. c.i.f. fo: 
April to June delivery, and also for $55, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool, for May-June delivery and $65, c.if. Glasgow, 
while high carbon billets have gone at £13 1l5s., 
Glasgow. Quotations, partly nominal, of some ma- 
terials are as follows: 

Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.0.b. Wales 
}0s. 6d., against 29s. 6d. to 30s., last week. 


Cleveland pig-iron warrants, 86s. 6d., against 85s. 6 
week 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £19 15s, 
against £20, nominal, last week. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £13 
compared with £13 5s. a week ago 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works, port, £11. 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, about 135s 

Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swansea Va 


ley, £13 10s 
export, f.o.b. Clyde, £17 5s 


Steel bars, 
Ferromanganese, £35, nominal, 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £27 


Ferromanganese Supplies Light—General Situa- 
tion Chaotic—American Steel Scarce 
(By Mail) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 7, 1916.—Railroad trans- 
portation and shipping are bristling with difficulties, 
and, with the increasingly serious labor position, the 
progress of business is greatly hampered, with no pros- 
pect of relief. Pressure of government requirements 
for war munitions continues the dominant factor, while 
the recent intervention of the government has led to 
sensational events in the Cleveland iron markets. 

A fortnight ago to-day warrant prices were rushed 
up to 98s. 6d. for cash delivery on excited outside buy- 
ing, but this advance proved only temporary, a dramatic 
collapse ensuing the next day to 86s. in London on the 
intimation of the authorities that home consumers had 
to be supplied by blast furnacemen at a price not ex- 
ceeding 82s. 6d. based on coke at 30s. a ton. After the 
first rush to get out by speculative cliques, a moderate 
rally followed, but the market again collapsed to a level 
more closely approximating the special maximum price. 

Further excitement was caused last week by the sus- 
pension of operations through the royal proclamation 
forbidding trading in war metals. A satisfactory un- 
derstanding has been reached, however, enabling a re- 
sumption of operations under conditions involving the 
liquidation by May 31 of all open speculative contracts, 
the real object of the proclamation. There is still a 
nervous feeling as to future developments lest action 
should be taken by the government to assume complete 
control of the reserve stocks in order to protect domes- 
tic needs against exports. The drain meanwhile con- 
tinues, output being now well below the pre-war level. 

In sharp contrast to Cleveland, hematite iron has 
held up fairly well at about 140s. Negotiations are 10 
progress between makers and the authorities for deal- 
ing with the big additional cost due to advances in ore 
freights. The output has been placed for months ahead, 
and prompt delivery iron is unobtainable. 


THE MANGANESE SUPPLIES 


The supply of ferromanganese continues very light, 
and terms have been raised by British producers © 
about £35 f.o.b. for shipment to America. Home prices 
are up to £30 loose. Indian manganese ore rules firm 0 








of 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. a unit c.i.f. United King- 
business being difficult because of freight 
Semi-finished steel has become seriously 
Welsh bars can hardly be secured at less 
ocally while £13 10s. has been repeatedly se- 
export. This shows a ridiculous discrepancy 
$11 5s. which is now supposed to be the official 
.d on hematite at £7 a ton. English billets are 
y nominal at about £13 with nothing to offer. 
‘material is very scarce, importations being 
prohibited by high freights and American 
this side seem to have next to nothing to 


iotation for North Staffordshire iron crown 
ds at £14 delivered locally. An official an- 
t is still awaited that the price of best bars 
fixed at £14 15s. and £13 10s. for common bars 
if the further advance lately reported which is 
of the upward trend of values for all de- 
of finished material. Quotations for finished 
e very firmly held, makers being generally able 
a premium over the prices fixed recently, but 
e very few sellers for anything like near de- 
and contracts are in arrears. 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, N. Y., March 21, 1916. 

Pig lron—So far only a small part of the inquiry 
ted as before the market last week has developed 
lers. The aggregate bookings for the week were 
00 to 15,000 tons, all grades. Over 1000 tons of 
ner was sold at $22, at furnace. A sale is re- 
ported of 300 tons foundry iron for Newfoundland for 
June delivery after the opening of the Erie Canal. The 
embargo status to New England points is still a trouble- 
ome factor in the way of shipments to the East. We 
quote, without change, as follows, for current and last 

half delivery, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry we acess + $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 2 X foundry i wits ... 19.00to 19.50 
No. 2 plain aa beataw ee . 18.75 to 19.00 
N foundry ; ; cone ee) eee 
ray forge err a Weuawe 18.75to 19.00 
Malleable ene sama ... 19.00to 20.00 


19.00 to 20.00 
00to 22.00 


00to 22.00 


; 21 
regular brands and analysis 21 


Old Material—The market has been active with 
rice advances. Large sales of heavy melting 
reported at $17.50 to $18, f.o.b., Buffalo. Some 
have exceeded these figures in purchasing, ex- 
g to sell at enhanced prices. The largest local 
still able to buy at present quoted figures. 
te dealers’ asking prices, per gross ton, f.o.b., 

as follows: 


W, 


elting steel saad .....$17.50 to $18.00 

osphorus steel oeee 21.00 tO 21.50 
tilroad wrought scrap...... . 19.00to 19.50 
1ilroad and machinery cast 


nua ead 16.00to 16.50 

xles 24.00to 24.50 
OG: i.n+ ks 'ed env waa leeds 24.00to 24.50 
cers - 15.25to 15.75 
illeabl 16.00 to 16.50 
op turnings 8.50to 9.00 
turnings ne 12.50to 13.00 
DOTINGN vieiaar ieee een .. 9.25to 9.75 


§ 18.00 to 18.50 

e grate bars 12.00 to 12.50 
te (net ton) 11.50to 12.00 
pipe 14.00to 14.50 

: et scrap 13.00to 13.50 
h ling scrap 15.00 to 15.50 
ISNGUNE SCTRD ..scsnccsuewss 12.00to 12.50 
TOD ost to st even cas akan 15.00 to 15.50 


D. Farasey Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 
the H. E. Teachout Boiler Works, owned 
J. D. Farasey. Mr. Farasey’s son, James 
president and treasurer of the new com- 
’arasey, vice-president, and N. E. Farasey, 


10,000 tons of Quebec chrome ore is estimated 
en mined and shipped in the last half of 
average content was probably 30 per cent 
ie and it came from the Coleraine-Black 


of Quebec. Most of the ore was sold to 
Philadelphia. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New YorRK, March 22, 1916. 

The smoothing out of the Mexican situation was a 
strengthening influence in the stock market the past 
week, and for a short time the excellent condition of 
domestic business further supported an upward move- 
ment. On Monday of this: week, however, intimations 
that peace might be expected in Europe at an early 
day, together with an unfounded report that American 
stocks held abroad were likely to be pressed for sale 
in greater volume, took the spirit out of speculation for 
higher prices and a sharp decline occurred all along 
the line, especially in the so-called war stocks. A 
lower range of prices was thus reached than had been 
touched for two or three weeks previously. Some re- 
covery was experienced on Tuesday, but it was not 
important. The range of prices on active iron and 
industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
day of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chal., com 29%y- 33% Republic, com ¥2 1% 
Allis-Chal., pref... 78 81 Republic, pref 1O09%-11L1& 
Am. Can, com.. 6114- 65% Sloss, com 7 60 %& 
Am, Can, pref...111 -112% Sloss, pref 98 9S 
Am. Car & Fdy., Pipe, com 22%- 26% 

com, . 68Iy- T4%H Pipe, pref 511 4 
Am. Car & Fdy., U. S. Steel, com. S84%- 87% 

pref ; 116. -118 | S. Steel, pref.116%-L17% 
Am. Loco., com. 744%- 83% Va. lL. C. & Coke 23 »% 
Am, Loco., pref..10344-104 Westg. Electri G6514- 71% 
Am. Stl. Fdries 53%y- 56% Am. Ship, com 42 is 
Bald. Loco., com.104%-114% Am. Ship, pref 87 90 
Bald. Loco., pref.109%4-112% Chik Pneu. Tool. 7014 79 
Beth. Steel, com.505 -534 Cambria Steel... 81 S1% 
teth. Steel, pref va Lake Sup. Corp. 10 1] 
Case (J.1.), pref. 85 - 86 Pa. Steel, pref 98% 
Colo. Fuel. 4414- 50% Warwick 10%- 10% 
Deere & Co., pref. 94% Cruc, Steel, com ST7T%- 99% 
Gen. Electric....168 -172 Cruc. Steel, pref.114%-119 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 43%- 47% Harb-Walk. Refrac 
Int. Harv. of N. J., com 84 

com : ..109%-110% Harb-Walk. Refrac., 
Int. Harv. Corp., pref ‘ 101%-102 

com = 70 La Belle Iron, 
Lacka. Steel.. T8%- 83% com 50 51 
Nat. En. & St., La Belle Iron, 

com : 25%4- 28 pref 129 
N. Y. Air Brake..143 -152 Am. Brit. Mfg., 
Pitts. Steel, pref. 94%- 98 com ; ae 
Pressed Stl., com. 5344- 57% Carbon Stl, com. 74 - 80 
Pressed Stl., pref .103 Driggs-Seabury .139 -155 
Ry. Steel Spring, Midvale Steel 661%4- 71% 

com 10\%4- 14% 

Dividends 
The E. W. Bliss Company, extra 11% per cent on the com 


mon stock in addition to regular quarterly 1% per cent; 
also regular quarterly 2 per cent on the preferred stock, all 
payable April 1 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, regular quarterly, 
$1.50 on the common and preferred stocks, both payable 
April 15 

The Reed-Prentice Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable April 1 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, regular quarter! 
cent, payable March 31 


1! per 


The Otis Elevator Company, regular quarterly, $1.50 on 
the preferred stock and $1.25 on the common stock, payable 
April 15 

The Boston Belting Company, regular quarterly, $2 a 
share, payable April 1 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, regular quar- 
terly, 1% per cent on the preferred stock, payable March 31 


The Dodge Mfg. Company, regular quarterly, 1% per cent 


‘ 


on the preferred stock, payable April 1 


Buffalo Machinists’ Strike Over 


The majority of the employees at the plants of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, King Sewing Ma- 
chine Company and Ericsson Mfg. Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., returned to work Tuesday morning on the same 
terms and conditions that existed prior to the lockout 
inaugurated by these companies March 2, immediately 
following the strike of union machinists. Only a small 
number of the machinists at these plants had gone out 
on strike, but to avoid annoyance to their men and other 
possible contingencies the managers shut them down 
until the strike disturbance had passed. Machinists 
broke from the ranks of the strikers and, with the 
other employeees out of work, in the last few days 
gave the companies to understand they were ready to 
return. All matters as to wage increases and possible 
changes of working conditions are to be taken up after 
the men have started to work and they are to be 
treated with as employees of the respective companies 
and not as members of the union. 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb., New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
18.9¢e.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9¢:; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
32.9¢.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, 
Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 73.9c. on plates, structural 
shapes and sheets and 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler 
tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pacific coast are by 
rail. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
thick and over, and zees 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


3 in. and over, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 


Cents per lb 
l-beams over 15 in 6 eae 
H-beams over 18 in soe Cae 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both legs : 10 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than 4 il 

thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 
Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
car truck and conductor rail). ‘ Vo 


1909 1) 








Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 

bar ecard, Sept 1, 1909 -VU TO .d3v 
Deck beams and bulb angles : 30 
Handrail tees 5 aaia id gan 7 
Cutting to lengths, under ft. to 2 ft. inclusive 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 0 
Cutting to lengths, under 1 ft l 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and ove 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 614 in. up to 100 
in. wide, 2.75c. to 3.75c., base, net cash, 30 days. Fol- 
lowing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 








Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
facturers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated 
Feb. 6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 
100 in. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, 
are base, 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
ft., ar considered 4-in. plates Plates over 72 in. wide 
must be ordered 4 in. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib 
per sq. ft., to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3/16 in 
take the price of 3/16 in 

Allowable overweight, whether plates ordered to gage 
or weight to be governed bv the standard specifications of 
the Association of American Steel Manufa urers 

Kixtras ( nts per Ib 

Gages under ; in. to and uding 16 it 

Gages under 3/16 in. to and cluding No. & 

Gages under No. §& to and including No. 9 

Gages under No. 9 to and including No. 10 

Gages under No. 10 to and including No. 12 

Sketches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft 

ind over é 5 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter ard over 0 
Boiler and flange steel 
‘A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox | 

Still bottom steel 0 

Marine steel : : if) 

Locomotive firebox steel 

Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive 

Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., iu usive ( 


Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., 


lusive 
inclusive 


inclusive > 0 


Widths over 130 in.. ost ia tn acc he ; 1.0 
Cutting to lengths under 3 ft. to 2 usive oo 
Cutting to lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive 50 
Cutting to lengths under 1 ft.. 1.5 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


and over 

Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 
$57, nominally. 

Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers, effective Feb. 29: 
Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 


per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
$2.25; galvanized, $2.95. Galvanized barb wire and 


staples, $3.25; painted, $2.55. Wire nails, $2.40. Gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. 
Woven wire fencing, 61% per cent off list for carloads, 
60144 off for 1000-rod lots, 59% off for less than 1000- 
rod lots. 

The following table gives-the price per 100 lb. to re- 
tail merchants'on fence wire in less than carloads, with 
the extras added to the base price: 

Plain Wire, per 100 Ib 
O0to9 16 11 12&12% 13 14 


Nos 5 16 





Annealed $2.30 $2.35 $2.40 $2.45 $2.60 $2.70 $2.80 $2.90 
Galvanized 3.90. 2:35 336 225. 346." Ss 3.90 1.00 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing eard in effect 
from March 15, 1916, on black and galvanized steel and 
iron pipe, all full weight: 
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Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black 
%, %4 and %.... 66 3514 y%and %...... 55 
a ; ‘ ee 51% se. Orik hae 56 
Oe Ooi ina duce 5514 i ac cd 365s einen 60 
m tO 246.45 iver 63 


Lap Weld 


2 ; 69 51% 1% 2 
21, to ¢ 72 54%, 4 eerie eS 8 
7 to 12 68 19%, Y a Terence. es: 59 
13 and 14 5814 Son OO Aus eeaees 61 
15 6 [ae (OO « satees 61 
7 to 12 a9 
Reamed and Drifted 
L to butt 71 531% % to 1! butt 61 
2, lap 67 19, 1%, lap 50 
21,4 to 6, lap 70 521 LUA, DOD as iesiawe a6 
a SED sn 6-4 Greases 57 
2% to 4, lap 9 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
& ind %& 62 40% % f 
li. 67 50% L., 60 
, to 1% 71 5414 ee apes ee 64 
2 to 72 551 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
9 67 501% 11 59 
21 to 4 70 53% ietice 
414 to ¢f 69 52% 2%, to 4 iy Se 
7 to & 64 ik, Pe we G.cvewek 62 
to 9 101, 7 to 8 ari oie ee 38 
- Oe: Besos «3 he 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
’ oe oe 43% Moré ae week ee 47 
% tolls a 61 46%, tO 24s iwcece Oe 
to 2 63 181, 
Lai Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
59 14% RSE. SO Bic cs is 
21% to 4 ce Oe 1614 2% to 4... . 50 
i114 to 6 ; 60 15, ti to 6 . 48 
7 to 8 54 5% 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per ce 
llowed over the above discounts 
The alk discounts are subject to the usual variatior 
weight of per cent Prices for less than carloads tw 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis 
ce ts on black and three (3) points on galvanized 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days fron 
date of invoice: 

Sheets 


Blue Annealed 


Cents per lt 


Nos to §& 2.85 to 2.9 
N« t 10 . 2.90 to 3.00 
No 11 nd 12 ? ; 2.95 to 3.05 
Nos. 1] and } .38.00 to 3.10 
Nos and 16 ' . 3.10 to 3.20 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock For open-h¢ 
tock $2 per ton advance is charged 
Box Annealed Sheets. Cold Rolled 
Nos. 17 to 21 ia 2222509 tO 2.60 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.60 to 2.70 
Nos. 25 and 26 2.65 to 2.75 
No. 27 2.70 to 2.80 
No. ?8 . 2.75 to 2.85 
No. 29 2.80 to 2.90 
No. 30 ; wi dW Oh Bal we We 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock For open-he 


advance 


stock $2 per ton 


is charged 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gaae 


Nos. 10 and 11 .3.75 to 4.00 
BK IS i al hs a Wot Ae Ae eS eee . 3.85 to 4.10 
Nios. 13 and 14 . 3.85 to 4.10 
Nos. 15 and 16 + 23.90 tO 4.2 
Nos. 17 to 21 “ ‘ .. -4.10 to 4.5 
Nos. 22 na 24... s+ e9bN a eke ee 1.30to4 
a ee eR Ee . Ae eee 4.45 to 4.7 
No. 27 is coveuceg eee ane 
No. 28 aes ae pikts @ sieterata dhe ‘ . -4.75 to 5.0 
No. 29 as ; Sats on eae . -4.90 to 5.1% 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-heart! 


stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.0.b. 


Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes, in effect from March 15, 1916, and standard 
charcoal-iron tubes, effective from Feb, 29, 1916, are as 
follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Tron 


1% in : re ...40 R36 Pd cs tees : 7 to 38 
1% and 2 in os «are Se 1% and 2 f........41 Wt 
2% in soos ee 3) a a ae F 38 tO oe 
2%, and 2% in oa pine 214,and 2% in.......49to% 
ind 314 in ..60 3 and 34 in.. +249 TO0" 
3% to 4% in pie 61 3%, to 414 im....... 51 to 52 
and 6 in i's 54-| 5 and 64M. ccc <0 45 to4 

7 to 13 ir 51 
Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades brings 
higher prices - 
1% in., over 18 ft.. and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per ce™ 


net extra 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cént net extra 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 


ents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
New York Tin, Lead Spelter— 
Klectro- New New St New St 
lytic York York Louis York Louis 
26.75 53.00 7.75 7.75 17.75 17.50 
26.8714 52.00 8.00 S.00 17.7: 17.50 
26.87 Ll, 51.50 8.00 8.00 18.2 18.00 
26.8714 . 8.00 8.00 18.2 18.00 
26.87% 0.50 8.00 8.00 18.2: 18.00 
26.87% 19.6214 8.00 8.00 18.00 17.75 


NEw YorK, March 22, 1916. 
per is firmer after a short spurt of activity, but 
ket is dull again. Tin has eased off consider- 
Lead is in big demand 


owing heavier arrivals 


independents taking the 
Spelter is dull again after a short period of 
Nearby antimony is scarce and higher. 


New York 


Copper.—Late last week there 
of businéss in electrolytic at 2 

ed, for June and July delivery, which gave the 

a better tone. Some sellers who have little to 

re now asking 27.50c., 30 days delivered, but 
olytic can be had at 26.87%4c., cash, New York. 

\ large part of the recent dullness is attributed to the 
ty with which deliveries are made to New Eng- 
nsumers. because of railroad freight embargoes. 


Some 


business at premium 


w 


as a moderate 
7e., 30 days de- 


of the mills in the Naugatuck Valley have been 


ompelled to shut down temporarily, or at least curtail 
operations. In one instance a carload of Lake copper 
was forwarded from Buffalo to a New England point by 
express. Lake is nominally quoted at 27.12%c. for 
July and later delivery. The exports this month, up to 
and including yesterday, total 12,567 tons. 
Tin.—Large arrivals in the past few days have 
aused some sharp declines in the quotations for spot 
The arrivals of the month now total 2378 tons. 
On one steamer came 1135 tons, another 400 tons and 
ther 215 tons, while in addition there have been 
arrivals. The quotation for spot tin yesterday 
19.624ec., against 54c. the week previous. On 
16, with the larger arrivals in sight, there was 
ttle pressure to sell spot. 
was fair inquiry for spot and April and these 
positions were sold to the extent of about 150 tons, a 
eing done also for Eastern shipment. On Mon- 


On the following day 


lemand was active and 300 to 400 tons was taken 
it 50.50ce. Tin at dock was quoted at 49.50c., 


\y at 46c. and shipment from London at 45.50c. 


float is 5450 tons. 


lay the market was dull and easy. The quantity 


Lead.—The market continues .to pursue a course 
precedent and at times it is difficult to deter- 


the actual level of prices. 


The nominal quotation 


\merican Smelting & Refining Company is 7c., 
rk, but the company is not selling at this figure. 
it will not sell at all for March, but will sell for 
the average of its own quotations that month. 
ns that consumers do not know what they will 


pay and their orders are going to independent 


who are quoting up to 8c. and over. Russia 


, especially the latter, have continued heavy 


Some sellers have refused to sell for export on 


nd that it was their duty to take care of do- 


nsumers. Late last week sales were made at 
-‘ec., delivered at Pacific ports. On Wednes- 
fair business was done at 7.75c. to 7.80c., the 
evailing at both New York and St. Louis. On 
was almost impossible to gage the market, 
were made on that day at 8c. to 8.25c., f.o.b. 
On Friday spot lead sold in New York at 8c. 
clive price caused a few resale lots to appear, 
mers being among those willing to sell. On 
nere was a good demand, one inquiry alone 
Sales have been made 


1000 tons for export. 


on the basis of 8.12%c., delivered at Eastern 
tendency is still upward and there is talk 


of 10c. lead. The exports this month, up to and includ- 
ing yesterday, total 3473 tons. 


Spelter.—Late last week the market became more 
active and prices went up a little, but this week opened 
quietly and there is now but little doing, The New 
York quotation for prompt is about 18c. and that at 
St. Louis, 17.75c. Spot is exceedingly scarce. The ex- 
ports this month, up to and including yesterday, total 
1295 tons. 

Antimony.—The scarcity of spot metal is acute and 
45c., duty paid, is quoted for Chinese and Japanese 
grades. The Japanese sellers are making some con- 
cessions. Forward shipments in bond are quoted at 
34c. 

Aluminum.—The market is quiet and the nominal 
quotations for No. 1 virgin aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, are unchanged at 57c. to 60c. 


Old Metals.—Quiet conditions continue. Dealers’ 
selling prices are nominally unchanged, as follows: 


Cents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible 25.00 to 26.00 
Copper, heavy and wire 24.00 to 25.00 
Copper, light and bettoms 20.00 to 21.00 


Brass, heavy 15.00 to 15.50 
Brass, light 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy machine composition 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.16.00 to 17.00 
Lead, heavy 7 

Lead, tea } , 
Zine 14.00 to 15.00 


Chicago 

MARCH 20.—The influence of the producers is again 
uppermost with respect to copper and prices are more 
settled. Spelter evidences a marked recovery and lead 
prices continue to soar. We quote: Casting copper, 
26.50c.; Lake copper, 28c.; tin, carloads, 51.50c., and 
small lots, 53.50c.; lead, 8c.; spelter, 17.75c. to 18c.; 
sheet zinc, 25c.; Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; other grades, 
48c. On old metals we quote buying prices for less 
than carload lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 22c.; copper bottoms, 20c.; copper clips, 21c:; 
red brass, 18c.; yellow brass, 14c.; lead pipe, 6.50c.; 
zinc, 13.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 37.50e.; block 
tin pipe, 42.50c. 


St. Louis 


Marcu 20.—Non-ferrous metals have been very 
strong during the week and there have been some very 
sharp advances. We quote to-day as follows: Lead, 
8.75¢c.; spelter, 20c.; tin, 54c.; Lake copper, 30c.; elec- 
trolytic copper, 29.50c.; Asiatic antimony, 49c. In the 
Joplin ore district lead ore reached the highest point 
in the history of the district, with a sharp advance of 
$10 per ton to $100 per ton basis of 80 per cent metal, 
with an average price for the week’s production of 
the whole district of $94 per ton. Zinc blende sold with 
a range of $95 to $115 per ton. basis of 60 per cent 
metal, an advance of $15 per ton. The top settlement 
on premium grades reached $121 per ton, with the 
average for the week’s production of the entire district 
at $98 per ton. Calamine sold at a range of $75 to 
$85 per ton, with a district average for the week’s pro- 
duction of $68 per ton. On miscellaneous scrap metals 
we quote as follows: Light brass, 10.50c.; heavy yellow 
brass, 13.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, l6c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 19c.; zinc, 12c.; lead, 
6c.; pewter, 24c.; tinfoil, 32c.; tea lead, 3.50c. 


Recent exploration work in the region between 
67 deg. and 68 deg. N. latitude and 25 deg. 30 min. 
and 27 deg. 30 min. E. longitude in Finland confirms the 
view often expressed that the Finnish Lapland contains 
vast deposits of high grade iron ore, equal to those 
of Swedish and Norwegian Lapland. Four deposits 
have been exposed. The construction of a railroad to 
make this ore available is under consideration by Fin- 
nish capitalists. 


Plans are being prepared for the erection at Groton, 
N. Y., of twenty to twenty-five houses to help accom- 
modate the steadily increasing number of employees of 
the Corona Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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B. F. Jones, president Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has returned from an extended visit 
to Falm Beach, Fla. 

J. I. Andrews, general sales manager, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, has gone to 
White Sulphur Springs, Va., on a vacation. 

E. L. Fladd, formerly identified with the department 
in charge of the sale of slag, has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the six blast furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. G. Butler, Jr., vice-president Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, and president of the Humane 
Society, has notified the latter organization that he will 
contribute $10,000 toward a proposed fund of $50,000 to 
erect a new Humane Society home. 

George M. Basford has resigned as chief engineer of 
the railroad department of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
to become president of the Locomotive Feed Water 
Heater Company, 30 Church Street, New York, a newly 
organized corporation. He will also form the G. M. 
Basford Company to handle the advertising accounts of 
a number of railroad supply companies. 

B. G. Welchans, formerly with the Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, Hamilton, Ontario, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the plant of Stanley 
G. Flagg & Co., Pottstown, Pa. Mr. Welchans has had 
an extended engineering experience with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Blake & Knowles Pump Company and 
Amcrican Locomotive Company. He is a member of the 
Ainerican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The resignation of Judge William H. Moore as a 
director of the United States Steel Corporation has just 
become known publicly, although he withdrew nearly 
ten months ago. He became a director of the corpora- 
tion at its formation in 1901. His retirement is stated 
to have been due to pressure of work in other directions. 
He is on the boards of a number of railroads and bank- 
ing institutions. He was succeeded by Thomas Murray, 
assistant secretary of the corporation. 

E. L. Haug, secretary of the United Steel Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has been elected president of the newly 
organized Canton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Quincy Bent, recently appointed general manager of 
the Steelton and Lebanon plants of the Pennsylvania 
Stee! Company, was tendered a dinner by his former 
asscciates of the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows 
Point, Md., on March 18. The affair was held at the 
Sparrows Point Club. Several tokens of remembrance 
were given him, the presentation address being made 
by M. J. Scammell, the new general superintendent of 
the Maryland Steel Company. 


Joseph D. Oliver, president Oliver Chilled Plow Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., has been elected a director of 
the First National Bank, Chicago, succeeding James J. 
Hill, who has resigned in accordance with the prohibi- 
tion of interlocking directorates. 

F. D. Walden, formerly of the Heald Machine Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has taken a position with the 
Davis Machine Tool Company, Rochester, N. Y., as man- 
ager in charge of operation. Peter Plantinga is in 
charge of the mechanical engineering department. 

C. T. Myers has been appointed manager of the 
Timken-David Brown Company, manufacturer of worm 
gearing, Detroit, Mich. 

J. A. Warfel, since 1909 identified with the oxygen 
business, and recently sales manager of the Superior 
Oxygen Company, Pittsburgh, is now secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the company. 

T. R. Galey has been appointed manager of a new 
office which the Asbestos Protected Metal Company, 
Pittsburgh, has opened in the Praetorian Building, 
Dallas, Tex. Mr. Galey has been associated with the 
company for the past four years, two years of which 
were spent at the Beaver Falls plant. As sub-agents 
in Texas territory are J. H. Hawley, Security Building, 
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Galveston, and Harry H. Hedges, First Nationa! 
Building, Houston. At Atlanta, Ga., the compa: 
opened a new office in the Hurt Building, in cha 
J. H. Nichols, an engineer attached to the Chicag: 
and for the past six months at Pittsburgh as as 
to H. E. Marks, vice-president. 

The Franklin Railway Supply Company, 30 
Street, New York, which is pushing its Stone-Fy , 
lighting equipment, has appointed Ralph G. Coburn 
sales manager of the electrical department. For th 


last few years he has been Eastern sales manager of 
the company, with headquarters in New York, where hy 
will continue in his new capacity. 

A. R. Murray, mechanical engineer and machine too} 


designer, Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, ( 
has resigned to accept a position as general mar 
for R. A. Jones & Co., Covington, Ky., makers of 
presses and automatic machines. 

Nathan Owitz, formerly in the sales department of 
the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, Car- 
teret, N. J., has been elected sales manager of the J, P. 
Devine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
vacuum drying and impregnating apparatus and equip- 
ment required for the chemical and allied industries, 
rubber, etc. He will be located at the main office and 
works. 


Yhio, 
ager 


soap 


George B. Stephens is now superintendent of the 
Southern California Iron & Steel Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., having succeeded Evan J. Moses. 

W. A. Folger, head of the Pacific Tool & Supply 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., will shortly visit the 
principal tool manufacturing districts of the country. 

Mrs. Alexander A. Arthur, widow of the founder of 
Middlesboro, Ky., was selected by Mayor J. L. Manring 
to light the fire for blowing in the Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Company’s blast furnace in that city. The 
furnace had been idle since July, 1909. 


A. J. Colt, general manager of the Turnbull Wagon 
Company, Defiance, Ohio, for the past two years, has 
been elected president as well as general manager. 
The business of the company has been greatly increased 
under his direction. 


R. H. Sweetser Resigns from Thomas Company 


R. H. Sweetser presented his resignation as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Thomas Iron Com- 
pany at the meeting of the board of directors at Easton, 
Pa., on March 16, and it was accepted, effective July 1. 
It is the intention that Mr. Sweetser remain with the 
company until his successor is chosen and has become 
familiar with the work. No one has yet been selected. 

At a stockholders’ meeting of the company 0 
March 10 the proposal to issue the remaining $400,000 
of the $1,000,000 of bonds authorized Feb. 26, 1914, was 
carried by a large majority. The company has decided 
to dispose of its Keystone furnace at Island Park, Pa., 
near Easton, instead of operating it. This furnace has 
been idle since 1911. It was built in 1876. 


The Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
at its annual meeting in Milwaukee March 17, elected 
the following officers: President, Otto Geussenhainer, 
Sheboygan; first vice-president, J. B. Wallig, Kenosha; 
second vice-president, Louis Hoffman, Milwaukee; third 
vice-president, O. P. Schlafer, Appleton; fourth vice 
president, C. Pantch, Racine; secretary, P. L. Biersach, 
Milwaukee; treasurer, R. C. Jeske, Milwaukee; ser 
geant-at-arms, William Gallun, Milwaukee. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has had appointed, under the chairmanship of 
C. A. Morse, chief engineer, a committee to be know? 
as the Reclamation Committee. It will be the province 
of this committee to decide on the materials, in ¢ 
dition to ordinary scrap, which the railroad may be 
warranted in scrapping and to consider the gener® 
problem of how far a railroad’s reclamation work ™8) 
or may not extend. 
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H. S. Chamberlain 


H. S. Chamberlain, whose name has been iden- 
the iron industry of the South for nearly half 
_ died at Chattanooga, Tenn., March 15, after 
of about three weeks, the first serious indis- 
he had known. In taking indoor exercise in 
ng, as had long been his custom, he had re- 
light abrasion of the foot. It developed into 








HIRAM SANBORN CHAMBERLAIN 


erious wound and amputation was finally resorted 

(here seemed a good chance of recovery, but ar- 

omplications followed. With Captain Chamber- 

the end were his wife, three daughters and two 

residing in Chattanooga. Had he lived another 
would have celebrated his golden wedding. 

Sanborn Chamberlain was born in 1835 on a 

ar Franklin, Portage County, Ohio. At 17 he 

the Electric Institute, afterward Hiram College, 

, Ohio, James A. Garfield being then the presi- 

that institution. Young Chamberlain’s first 

venture was in Iowa, where he remained until 

ning then to Ohio, and for several terms 

hool. He volunteered at the outbreak of the 

and served for two years with the Second 

y. He became a first lieutenant and later 

master of his regiment. At Knoxville in 

promoted to be captain and given the im- 

of depot quartermaster. Late in the 

to the field as chief quartermaster to Gen- 

ul \t Knoxville after the war he organ- 

m of Chamberlain, Richards & Co., for the 

a small rolling mill. It was made a stock 

1867, with Captain Chamberlain as presi- 

ant Is now operated by the Knoxville Iron 

aptain Chamberlain pioneered in the Coal 

egion, and with Gen. John T. Wilders and 

anized the Roane Iron Company, building 

xe Iron furnace in the South at Rockwood, 

569. The Roane Iron Company bought in 

ill at Chattanooga, which General Sher- 

for the Government in 1864 to re-roll iron 

operated until 1877, when steel rails super- 

[he company then put in two acid open- 

ices, but gave up making steel rails. after 

id been rolled, the price having dropped in 


( 
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the North from $80 to $35 meanwhile. The Roane Iron 
Company experimented with the Danks rotary puddling 
furnace in 1872, and later installed ten of them, but the 
cost was higher than with the old-style furnace and they 
were abandoned. 

Captain Chamberlain was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Roane Iron Company in 1871, 
and in that year took up his residence in Chattanooga 
He and others organized the Citico Furnace Company 
in 1882. He was identified with numerous industrial 
enterprises in the Chattanooga district, and for many 
years had been one of that city’s foremost men. Though 
he fought in the Union army, he won his way into the 
regard of many who had fought on the other side, and 
his high character and his manifest desire to allay the 
animosities of the war found a like response from those 
who had grown up in the South. He was active in edu 
cational and charitable undertakings, and for many 
years had been president of the board of trustees of 
the University of Chattanooga. 

Captain Chamberlain was a notable figure at the 
meetings of the American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
for many years was equally prominent at the gatherings 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. Mod 
esty was an outstanding trait of his character, yet his 
business contacts were many and his circle of acquaint 
ance was large. No man in the iron trade was held in 
higher regard. He was a gentleman of the old school, 
one whom the newer generation of iron and steel men 
delighted to honor. Attendants at the Birmingham 
(Ala.) meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
well remember the interesting paper he read, giving 
reminiscences and records of early iron-making in the 
South, particularly in Tennessee. 


FERNAND S. BELLEVUE died at his home in New York 
City, March 18, aged 51 years. He was born in New 
Orleans and came North with his parents after the 
Civil War. He entered the employ of the Hecla Iron 
Works, Brooklyn, and rose steadily until at the time of 
his death he was a director and treasurer. He was 
unmarried. 


WILLIAM F. DuTTonN died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 18, aged 51 years, after a week’s illness 
from pneumonia. He was born in Pittsburgh in 1865, 
and was employed in the tin-plate and kindred lines in 
that city. When the American Can Company was 
formed in 1902 he became a director and at the time 
of his death was purchasing agent. He was unmarried. 


CHARLES M. HEwITT, president of the Hewitt Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of railroad supplies, died 
suddenly, March 16, from apoplexy at Palm Beach, 
Fla. Mr. Hewitt had been in ill health for a number 
of years. He was born in Detroit, 59 years ago, and 
had been a resident of Chicago for 40 years. 

BENJAMIN F. Boyp, vice-president Youngstown En- 
gineering Company, Youngstown, Ohio, died at his home 
in that city March 12, aged 69 years. He was born in 
Washington County, Pa., and was one of the founders 
of the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company. 


JOHN WATSON, proprietor of a machine shop at 
Trenton, N. J., who is said to have built the first auto- 
mobile constructed in that district 15 years ago, died 
March 15, aged 81 years. 

Masor JoHNn F. Dickson, founder and president of 
the Dickson Car Wheel Company, Houston, Tex., died 
March 5, aged 88 years. 

WALLACE McDONALD, manager of the McDonald 
Shipyards at Mystic, Conn., died suddenly from heart 
disease, March 15. 

J. Lee WELLS, manager of Bliss & Laughlin, Inc 
Harvey, IIl., died Feb. 23. The company manufactures 
shafting. 


The possibilities of some prime movers under new 
developments, including Diesel engines, unaflow en- 
gines, locomobiles and steam-gas units are to be dis- 
cussed by a joint meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Philadelphia on April 10. 
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Papers for Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting 


The papers to be read at the spring meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, to be held 
in New Orleans, April 11 to 14 inclusive, embrace the 
following: 

“Organizing for Industrial 
Miller, Lidgerwood Mfg 
ber of the 


Preparedness,” by 
New York Cit 
Board. 
Multiple 
mechanical 
Baton Rouge, La 
Low-Lift 


Spe ncer 
Company, 
Naval Consulting 

“Capacity and 
W. Kerr, 


State 


and mem- 
Keconom'y of Evaporators,” by E 


professor of engineering, Louisiana 
University, 
“Evolution of 


Country,” by 


Plants in the 


prote ssor ot 


Pumping Gulf State 
Villiam B. Gregory, 


Tulane 


experimental 
engineering, 

‘Mechanical Equipment Used in the 
by William von Phul, Ford, Bacon & 
Standard of Measurement for 
Francis P. F 


University, New Orleans 


Port of New Orleans,’’ 
Orleans 

Natural 
assistant 


Davis, New 
“Establishing a 


Gas in Large Quantities,” by 


isher, 


general manager of th Wichita Natural Gas Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla 

“Deviation of Natural Gas from Boyle’s Law,” by Robert 
EF. Earhart and Samuel S. Wyer, consulting engineer, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

“Some Experiments on Water-Flow through Pipe Ori- 


fices,"’ by 


Horace 
Ohio 


Judd, 
State 


associate professor of experimental 


engineering, University, Columbus 


“Measurement of Viscosity and a New Form of Viscos 
meter,” by H. C,. Hayes and G. W. Lewis 

“Dynamic Balance,” by N. W. Akimoff, Philadelphia 

“Disastrous Experiences with Large Center-Crank 
Shafts,” by Louis Illmer, chief engineer Lake Heat Engine 
Company, Milford, Conn 

“On the Transmission of Heat in Boilers,” by E. B. Hed- 
rick and E. A. Fessenden, associate professor of mechanical 


engineering, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


The Trend in Large Power Plants 


The prediction made a few years ago that the de- 
velopment in power generation would take the form 
of large stations at the source of the fuel supply is 
well illustrated in the program of construction of the 
West Penn Power Company, which now has a 60,000- 
kw. power station at Connellsville, Pa., is building a 
150,000-kw. station at Wellsburg, W. Va., and plans to 
build this year a 100,000-kw. plant on the Allegheny 
River at Freeport, Pa. The last two plants will vir- 
tually back up against coal mines. In a few years it is 
expected that a water power development will be made 
for the company on the Cheat River, W. Va. 

The size of single power units is also conspicuously 
shown in the case of the West Penn plants. It is now 
having 40,000-hp. steam turbines built by the General 
Electric Company and the next unit to be bought may be 
one of 50,000 hp. The steam pressure to be employed 
may be as high as 600 lb. per square inch. The 
present voltage of transmission is 25,000, but 110,000 
volt transmission is now under consideration at least 
from. Wheeling to Washington, Pa., a matter of 25 or 
30 miles, with 3-phase current at 60 cycles. At the 
present time the company has about 300 miles of high 
tension circuits following the rim, so to speak, of a 
wheel, with lower tension for distribution along the 
spokes of the wheel. Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, are 
engineers for the power plants in. process of design and 
construction. 


The Hoover Steel.Ball Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
will double its plant this year. The new buildings, 
which will be fireproof, will comprise approximately 
42,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The machinery and equip- 
ment have been ordered for the buildings and the en- 
tire new addition is expected to be in operation by 
Oct. 1. The company has orders booked ahead for 
a year or more. With its additional facilities it will 
have a production of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 balls per 
day and will consume 350 tons of steel per month in 
their manufacture. 


The Central Steel Company, Massillon. Ohio, has 
opened a branch office in the Lytton Building, 14 East 


Jackson Boulevard, in charge of A. Schaeffer, for the 
sale of open-hearth ingots, billets, blooms and slabs 


and special steel and alloy bars. 
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An Engineering Conference in Chica: 


Engineering organizations are invited to s« 
gates to a conference on engineering co-operati 
held on Thursday and Friday, April 13 and 14, 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago. The following ‘« 
among others, may be considered: 


l (o-operation 
desirabl Ir 


among engineering organizatic 
is it practicable? 


co-operation in 


what way 


Benefits of securing great 
the .arger matters of concern to the individu 


to the public 
co-operation now in practice in 
Philadelphia, St 


to the prof 
Methods of 


calities 


ssion, and 


results attained in Louis 


and other places 
engineering societies and c« 


their 


it. Various kinds of 


and the relative efficiency of 
Relation of the specialized or 
ineering societies to their 


th more 


operations. 

exclusive nat 
local sections or branch: 
local engineering society or 
co-operation in 
engineering 
elsewhere. 


inclusive club 
securing wider diff 


subjects, as illustrated 


6. Result of 
cnowledge on 
land and 


7. The engineering profession as a 
regards public 


S. Reasons for 


whole in its 
condition as esteem. 
decline in 


indicative of 


attendance at enginee 


lege Is it healthful conditions or o 


nethods of education? 


% eee methods and results as 
ering societies 
rislative activity, 


needs of 


practise: 
an exchange of ideas. 

proper limits to be set, 

systematic and bett 


Various engine 
10. Leg 
be avoided and 

rected efforts 


to 


more 


The meeting has been called by the Committee on 
Engineering Co-operation, Dr. F. H. Newell, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., chairman, and C. E. Drayer, 
secretary Cleveland Engineering Society, secretary. 





Cincinnati Planer Christmas Fund 


The Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has issued a circular to its employees which is headed 
“A Christmas Saving Fund.” This circular. provides 
that under certain conditions and until further notice 
all employees who are not absent from work more 
than one working day each month, or who are not 
late more than once a week through the month, except 
in case of sickness, etc., will have placed in a Christ- 
mas saving fund 5 per cent of their total monthly 
wages and special bonus to draw interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent. This amount, including principal and 
interest for the month of November, 1916, is to be 
payable Dec. 23, 1916, to each employee who has com- 
plied with the conditions and is working for the com- 
pany on that date. All employees are given a clear 
record for the months of January and February and 
will be credited with the full benefits of the fund 
for these two months. This is an addition to other 
methods of pay now in use in the company’s plant. 


The Wagner Electric Mfg. Company has started 
construction on two new buildings to augment its pres 
ent factory group on Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Building No. 1, 90 x 140 ft., structural steel frame, 
with an open bay spanned by a traveling crane of 50 ft. 
will be devoted to punch press operations. Building 
No. 2, 90 x 160 ft., of reinforced concrete construction, 
will be used for various operations involving the produc- 
tion of small parts, including small punch press wor 
The new structures will be connected by a tunnel with 
the main section of plant No. 1. Contracts call for the 
completion of No. 1 by April 21 and of No. 2 by June? 
The designing of these buildings was done by the Con- 
dron Company, Chicago. Virtually the entire exterior’ 
wall area of both buildings is glass, insuring unexc -elled 
daylight working conditions on every floor. 


A new Japanese aluminum! plant is reported to ° 
established at Kachigawa, near Nagoya, with a capital 
of $498,000. A rich deposit of clay nearby is to be used. 
Cessation of aluminum imports has advanced the price 
of the metal to such an extent that two of the thre 
manufacturers of aluminum articles have been ‘ol 
pelled to shut down. 
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p.tsburgh and Nearby Districts 


, as stated in THe IRON AGE, the Inter- 
erce Commission, acting on the application 
scontinental railroads and the Pittsburgh 
el manufacturers for a 55-cent through rate 
irgh to Pacific coast terminals, fixed a rate 

It now appears doubtful whether the 

e will go into effect for some months, and it 

y not become effective this year. The situa- 
on the Panama Canal, which has been closed 
months on account of slides. While an- 

t is made that the canal will be open again 
service about April 15, this is regarded as 
There is also the fact to consider that it 
hard to secure bottoms for Panama Canal 
the boats that formerly went through the 
now being used in the transatlantic trade, 
nuch more for their owners than they could 
earn in Panama Canal service. The fact is 

a Interstate Commerce Commission has only con- 
eded the lower rate, but has not instructed it. No 
rders have been issued by the commission to the rail- 

» publish the lower rate. 

The Huessener Engineering Company, 324 Diamond 
Street, Pittsburgh, has recently taken the following 
rders: American Steel & Wire Company, Donora, 

burners; Struthers Furnace Company, boiler and 

irners; Emporium Iron Company, stove burners; 
iwanna Steel & Iron Company, boiler burners. 
The report of the Pittsburgh Coal Company for the 
year 1915 shows gross receipts of $26,791,984, an 
rease of $1,337,684 over 1914. The net earnings for 
1915 were $4,219,837, against $4,201,070 for 1914. The 
surplus was $299,934, against $17,409 in 1914. The net 
earnings after all charges and depreciation were equiva- 
lent to 6.124 per cent on the preferred stock. The report 
reviews the operations for the year and refers at some 


mitted to stockholders. 

Sheet metal workers in Youngstown and vicinity 
have made a demand for an increase in wages from 47% 
to 58 cents an hour, to be effective May 1. The proposed 
rate will give journeymen $4.64 per day of 8 hr. 

\ccording to a statement just issued by the deputy 
State fire marshal of Niles, Ohio, the total loss to 
property owners by fire during the strike riots in East 
Youngstown on Jan. 7 last was $628,139.48. 

The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, is in the 

t for 15 to 20 electric cranes, ranging in capacity 

) to 75 tons, to be installed in its new pipe mill 

built at Gary, Ind. 

The Standard Seamless Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
market for one 10-ton, one 15-ton, one 30-ton 
)0-ton electric traveling crane. 


Reports that the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
any, East Pittsburgh, has closed’a contract to furnish 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad with 
ity electric locomotives are untrue. Negotiations with 
road have been in progress for some time, but 
ng definite has yet resulted. 
three new 85-ton open-hearth furnaces being 
d by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company at 
ingstown, Ohio, are expected to be ready for 
about July 1 next. 
earnings of the Crucible Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh, for February, are unofficially 
*1,950,000, being much the best showing in 
made by the company in any one month. 
~ annual meeting of stockholders of the La Belle 
= vy ‘Ks, Steubenville, Ohio, was held in Wheeling, 
arch 14. The old board of directors was re- 
will meet late this month and formally 
en the present officers will also be re-elected. 
adelphia Company, Pittsburgh, the largest 
ipplier of natural gas in western Pennsy!- 
inces a sharp advance in rates for natural 
‘tacturers, effective April 1. A shortage 
al gas supply developed during the recent 
r, and many manufacturers who have de- 
r less on this fuel will probably put, in 





artificial gas plants the coming summer. The gas com- 
panies state that they prefer to supply the domestic 
trade on account of the higher prices obtained. 

The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, has bought the pipe fitting de- 
partment of the Kennedy-Stroh Corporation, Oakmont, 
Pa., and will move the stock and patterns to its own 
plant. The Kennedy-Stroh Corporation has retired from 
the pipe-fitting business. 

The Kelly & Jones Company, Pittsburgh, will erect 
a converter steel foundry building at its works at 
Greensburg, Pa., the exact details of which have not 
yet been worked out. 

The item in THE IRON AGE of March 16, announcing 
the award of contract for the construction of a new 
building for Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
of shovels, spades, etc., to replace one recently destroyed 
by fire, failed to specify that the building which was 
destroyed was the company’s Pierce specialty plant. Its 
shovel, tool, bolt and washer plants were not damaged. 

The city of Coshocton, Ohio, is in the market for a 
3,000,000-gal. vertical triple expansion pumping engine. 


New York City Wants a Purchasing Agent 
For the first time in the history of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of New York City a com- 
petitive examination will be held for a position paying 
$5,000. In the past all such places have been in the 
exempt or non-competitive classes. The position for 
which this examination will be given is that of director 
of the central purchase committee. The duties. include 
the active direction of planning, installing, organizing 
and supervising a system of central purchase and con- 
trol of all supplies bought by the city. The examina- 
tion, which is open to residents of the State of New 
York over 30 years old, is divided into four parts: ex- 
perience, thesis, oral and physical. Applicants must 
have had extended experience in an important executive 
position which has qualified them for the place and pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of scientific purchasing 
methods and of accounting control and a clear under- 
standing of the legal conditions governing the making 
of purchases by the city. Applications for this position 
will be received at the offices of the commission, Munici- 
pal Building, New York City, until 4 p. m., March 31. 


American exporters will shortly have an oppor- 
tunity to land goods in Russia without interference or 
delay from government shipments. The American-Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce, 60 Broadway, New York, 
has received a cablegram from the Russian-American 
Chamber of Commerce in Moscow announcing that the 
Pacific port of Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the Amur 
River, Sibéria, will be opened for navigation June 14. 
American exporters wishing to avoid the congestion 
and delays in sending freight by way of Vladivostok 
should direct steamers to Nikolaievsk. Goods received 
there will be transported up the Amur River to 
Stretyinsk, where connection is made with the railroad 
system. 


The Wolverine Laboratories Company has opened a 
fully equipped commercial chemical testing laboratory 
at 445 Howard Street, Detroit, Mich. L. F. Miller, 
formerly chief chemist of the Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
pany, will be in direct charge. The company will spe- 
cialize in analyses of iron, steel, coal, oils and nonfer- 
rous alloys. Announcement is made that this company 
has succeeded the Charles E. Wade Sales Company as 
sales agent for the Montgomery Chemical Works, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturer of carbonizing com- 
pounds, for Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

The Southern California Iron & Steel Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., some weeks ago put in operation a 30-ton 
open-hearth furnace, supplementing the 15-ton furnace 
that has been operating since last April. The plant of 
the company was described in THE Inon Acs, May 20, 
1915. 
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ORDERS RUN SMALLER 


New Construction Will Create Demand 


Production of Shell Fuses Is Backward and Will 
Receive More Attention—Lathe De- 
liveries Easier to Obtain 


Most of the markets lay stress on the fact that 
there is a steady flow of orders for single machine 
tools, or at best, small groups of machines, a situation 
which is more agreeable than otherwise to the builders 
inasmuch as all of the makers of standard tools are 
still in the throes of making deliveries on orders booked 
some time ago. 

Plant extensions continue to go forward on an ex- 
tensive scale, particularly in New England, and a large 
amount of equipment will be needed in them. 
England continues to suffer acutely from the freight 


New 


embargo which is depriving plants of raw materials. 
Some of the factories have practically exhausted their 
stocks, the supplies of copper, iron and coke being very 
low. Some of the manufacturers have laid their plight 
before the railroad officials in an emphatic manner. 

The New York market is quieter, but the general 
situation is good. It is pointed out in this market that 
while the allied governments are well supplied with 
steel shells, there is a great shortage of fuses, and that 
more attention will be given to their production both in 
this country and Canada in the future. Representa- 
tives of Great Britain have been endeavoring to spur 
on the fuse makers, and in one case a contract was cut 
in half because such slow progress was being made. 

C. R. Kammerer, president Pittsburgh Galvanizing 
Company, Pittsburgh, is seeking manufacturers who 
can make deliveries of machinery for drawing seamless 
brass and copper tubing, and machines for forming 
brass cartridge shells. 

The Splitdorf Electrical Company, Newark, N. J., 
has awarded the contract for the construction of a group 
of 6-story reinforced concrete buildings to cost over 
$100,000. 

The fast production of lathes has relieved the pres- 
sure for those tools, although there is still an active 
Milling 


traveling cranes are very heavy in Cleveland, due to 


demand. machines are active. Orders for 
the large amount of construction work under way. 

In Detroit the Timken-Detroit Axle Company has 
started the erection of an addition to its plant, making 
the fourth one this 
4-stories and 40 x 163 ft. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has 


year. The new building will be 


recently taken several large contracts for power units 
and heavy machinery. The Graham Valve Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has plans for a plant to be built at 
St. Paul, Minn., to cost $100,000. 

Steel mills have recently placed some large orders 
for machine tools in Cincinnati. The foreign demand 
in that city is light, and the railroads are slow buyers 
also. The labor situation is unchanged, and while open 
threats of strike have been made by labor agitators, no 


definite steps have been taken, and prominent members 


Se MUTT 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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{ili 
of the trade in Cincinnati are inclined to believe tha: 
no determined effort will be made to tie up th hops 
this spring. 

The cancellation of orders on which deliveries are 
overdue is making the situation a little easier jy 


Chicago. 

The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., has increased 
its capital and will add to its equipment sufficiently to 
double its production of sugar mills and Diesel engines. 

Fire destroyed the roundhouse and repair shops of 
the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railroad, Glover. 
port, Ky., March 14, with a loss estimated at $150,000, 
exclusive of rolling stock. 

The Bucyrus Steam Shovel Company, Evansville, 
Ind., has taken a subcontract for high explosive 8-in, 
howitzer shells, held by the Mississippi Valley Metal 
Products Company. 

In Canada interest is centered in the production of 
shells. 


New York 


New YorK, March 22, 1916 

With a view of increasing deliveries of fuses for shells, 
pressure is being brought to bear on manufacturers wiw 
hold contracts for supplying these parts. Some weeks ago 
it became apparent that Canada was giving more attention 
to the production of fuses, and the same is now true in the 
United States. It appears that the allied governments are 
being plentifully supplied with steel shells, but are not get- 
ting a sufficient number of fuses. 

Some manufacturers have encountered great difficulty in 
turning out the number of fuses which their contracts called 
for, while others have done very well and in some cases have 
taken supplementary contracts. In one case deliveries of 
fuses were so backward that a contract was cut in half by 
Great Britain’s representatives. Serious troubles also have 
been experienced in turning out gaines for high-explosive 
shells, the mechanism of which is equal to that of a watch 
Some experts have criticized the design of the gaines. 

The A. W. Wheaton Brass Works, Newark, N. J., is re 
ported in the market for about fifty turret lathes. The 
inquiry of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company calls 
for two large turret lathes, five hand screw machines, two 16- 
in. Fox lathes and a low swing lathe. 

A New York corporation is contemplating the taking of 
large fuse contract and has been making inquiry for the 
necessary machinery, some of which will be installed in th 
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plant of a New England hardware manufacturer if the orde 
is booked Another large order pending is for 1-pounder 
shells 

The general situation in machine tools is fairly g004, 


although the demand from domestic sources has been a little 
quieter in the past week. The makers of standard tools af 
still absorbed in the problem of making deliveries, and a little 
altogether unwelcome. Long-delayed deliverie 
made in greater number by companies that 
entered the machine-tool field when the pressure of deman¢ 
greatest Instances are mentioned where thes¢ deliv- 
eries were made only after lawsuits had been threatene¢ 
The export demand is light. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad is in 
market for a small list of tools. 

c 8 
['wenty-sixth and Railroad streets, Pittsburgh. des 
to get in touch with manufacturers of machinery for drawim 
seamless brass and copper tubing and machines for form ng 
brass cartridge shells. Mr. Kammerer is interested on be! ! 


these 


quiet is not 


re now being 


was 


Kammerer, president Pittsburgh Galvanizing Co™ 


pany, 





of a new organization which intends to manufacture 
products 
; - = = > | 
The Iroquois Foundries, 474 Genesee Street, Uti N 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to man 
ge cast- 


facture Rath white metal, aluminum, brass and bronzé 
ings. In addition to the usual aluminum and brass four™ 


equipment, a plant will be installed for aluminum di: 
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etc., is contracted for, with the exception 
im die casting outfit, for which the company 
formation Charles J. Rath is president; 
vice-president; Harold E. Rath, secretary, 
Vidmer treasurer and general manager Messrs. 
e immediate charge of the manufacture of the 
netals and Mr. Day will be sales manager. 





lant Tool & Machine Company, 79 East 130th 
York City, has been incorporated with a capital 
000 and is at present manufacturing gages, 
tures, but plans soon to take up the manufacture 
nd automobile accessories. Sidney Diamant 
Samuel A. Potter is treasurer. The com- 
trols the Gramercy Machine Company, 236 East 
Street, New York. It is in the market for addi- 
tools, including grinding, milling and shaping 
lathes 
itional Arms & Fuse Company, maker of special 
oomfield Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., has filed 
small addition to its plant. 
h Company, manufacturer of pianos and or- 
ton, N. J., advises that it is not planning the 
w buildings, as has been reported elsewhere. 


Wells, ice manufacturers, 65 Ninth Avenue, New 
had plans drawn by Friedmann, Robertson & 
West Street, New York, for an extension to its 


four stories, to cost about $20,000. Con- 


en awarded to W. L. & G. H. O’Shea, 29 Broad- 


lin Machine & Boiler Works, 13 Franklin 
lvn, N. Y¥., sustained a severe loss Feb. 26 when 

destroyed by fire Plans are now under way 
fr on a larger scale than ever 


Splitdorf Electrical Company, High and Warren 
rk, N. J., manufacturer of ignition apparatus, 
group of six-story reinforced concrete buflld- 
verhouse at a cost of over $100,000. James N 


neral manager 


Bids e being taken by the Sodus Packing Company, 

. N. Y., for the erection of an addition to its factory, 
stories 

Brothers, Inc., Utica, N. Y., has been organized by 

A. and C. S. Bowes, with a capital stock of $75,000, 

cture fibre products, stationery, office supplies, etc 


Symington Machine Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to 
re machinery, tools, devices and instruments of all 
orporators are J. B. Summerfield, 71 Wall 
Haviland, 60 Ann Street, and A. N. Taylor, 20 

st t, New York City. 


np n Pulp & Paper Corporation, Saratoga 
Y., has been organized by I. A. Wait, W. E. Ben- 


Wheat, with a capital stock of $20,000, to 


Rand Company, New York City, has com- 
d awarded contracts for an extension to its 
it Painted Post, N. Y. 
1 Machine Tool Company, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
rporated by S. H., S. F. and E. G. Hartley, with 
$25,000, to operate a machine and repair 
nufacture machinery, tools, etc. 
Construction Company, 11 Broadway, New 
varded contract by W. A. Rogers, Ltd., Ni- 
for the erection of a three-story and base- 
idition, 80 x 210 ft., at Main Street and the 


\ 


Wheel Company, Buffalo, capitalized at $2,- 
A. House, Jr., Mitchel H. Mark and Eugene 
once establish and equip a factory in leased 
facture wire wheels for automobiles. Later 
Buffalo and erect a plant. 
Asphalt Company, Buffalo, has been 
capital stock of $150,000, by E. C. 
Barger and A. E. O'Grady to manufacture 
es for heating plants, a smoke regulator, 
* fablet Company, North Albany, N. Y., is 
for a one-story addition to its plant. 
pleted for a one-story brick factory, 
ted at Middle Dock, Ossining, N. Y., 


Mill & Elevator Company, Buffalo, 
oncrete addition to its elevator at 
ce Shore Railroad, to cost $176,000 

ve Compal manufacturer of natural 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has increased 
to $157,000 to take care of its 

ss [It expects to double its capacity, 
be able to take care of all the business 


ton is president. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20, 1916 


The Hamburg Boiler Works, manufacturer of tanks, Ham 
burg, Pa., is in the market for a set of second-hand angle 
bending rolls and a pneumatic flanging machine Henry 
Seiders is proprietor 


The L. H. Gilmer Company, Tacony, Pa., manufacturer 


of cotton belting, has taken bids for the construction of a 
two-story and basement brick factory addition, 50 x 100 ft, 
to cost about $15,000 It is expected to be in operation 
within three months. Other additions are planned to be 


started next summer 


The IXL Pump & Mfg. Compa North Ninth and North 
Darien streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of plumbing 
goods, has awarded contract to Burd P. Evans & Co., T! 
teenth and Wallace streets, Philadelphia, for alterations to 
its plant which will increase its floor space about 1000 
sq. ft. at a cost of about $1,300 

The Graham Roller Bearing Company, Coudersport, Pa., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
manufacture machinery It has taken over the A. L. Carter 
patent roller bearing separator for $10,600 from D. F 
Graham, A. L. Carter, R. F. Hibbard, Earl Porter and Ray 
Schaffner, of Coudersport, Pa The incorporators include 
these five and W. H. Wright, Buffalo: F. George Walker, 
B. N. Blackslee, W. S. Bundy, C. A. Kaess and Earl Porter, 
all of Detroit; E. J Hess, Cincinnati; Sterling Johnson, 
Walkerville, Canada, and N. E. Whalberg, Pontiac, Mict 


The De Long Hook & Eye Company, Broad and Wallace 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased property, 100 x 225 


ft., at Twenty-first and Clearfield streets, Philadelphia 

Fuller & Uhiman, Inc., Philadelphia, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000 by Leo H. Fuller. 16 South 
Twentieth Street; Martin Rosenfeld, 1641 South Fifth 
Street, and Israel Fisher, 1004 Jackson Street, Philadelphia, 
to manufacture dairy equipment and supplies 


The E. H. Myers Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by Charles C 
Loose, Myerstown, treasurer, and twenty-nine others, to man 
ufacture machinery and tools, and operate a foundry and 
machine shop 


The Serfas Motor Car Company, Lehighton, Pa., has been 


incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by Theodore 
A. Serfas ahd J E Knappenberger, Leh ghtor ind Joseph 
D. Hillpot, Pottsville, to manufacture bicycl automobiles 


and motor accessories 


The Rosen Mfg. Company Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by Frank and 
Rose Price, 5734 Christman Street; Frank Rose, 2434 South 
Third Street, to manufacture gas and electrical fixtures 


The Hill & Way Company, Philadelphia, has been ir 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Andrew H. and 
Marie C. Hill, 5827 Ashland Avenue; H. Berkley Why. 312 


Earlham Terrace, to install heating, ventilating and power 


plants and products 


The Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has obtained a 


} 


contract to build refrigerating plant to be installed the 


new abattoir of the Union Abattoir Compar Amsterdam, Pa 
The Alston Saw & Steel Company, manufacturer of hack 
saw blades, Folcroft, Pa., advises that the recent statement 


that it would move its plant to Bristol is absolutely untrue 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Marcl 0, 191¢ 

The P. J. Hentschel Machine Company, 103 Mercer Street 
Baltimore, has purchased the property t Sand 7 Hillen 
Street, and will move to the new locatio: 

William C. Rob on & Son Compa , dealer 
South Street, Baltimore, will erect a one-story br k be 
house, 22 x > ft it Dock nd Caroline streets lhe « 
solidated Engineering Company Calvert Building, ha t 
contract 

Adam F. Bautro, 616 South Broadwa Baltimore, an 
L. Emerson Hoffman, have applied for patents on an armore 
1eroplane \ mpat is being formed to make it, and it 
is stated the ipit stock will be $500,000, which has bee 
subscribed 

Fire on Marcl 17 destroyed the showtass nad tore 
fixture plant of the F. X. Ganter Company, Leadenhall and 
Ostend streets, Baltimore The plant will be rebu 

4 garage will be established at 09-2021 Vine Street 
fJaltimore by William N Hildebrand, 112 North Pavysor 


Street 


Plans are being made by Davis & Hemphill, machinists, 
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Elkridge, Md., to install machinery in a building which will 
be erected 

The Wilmington Leather Company, Wilmington, Del., will 
build n addition, to cost $3,000, to its plant at Second 
Street and Greenhill Avenue 

Announcement has been made that the DuPont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del., will establish an additional plant 
near Yorktown, Va., on the York River 

Prices on electric and ice plant machiner re being 
sought by H. O. Lyne, Orange, Va 

The Baltimore Concrete Works, Baltimore, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock to manufacture con- 


crete and bricks by Aaron E. Cohen, 416 Equitable Building, 


Ethel Shochet and Ernest Lachman 


New England 


Boston, Mass., March 20, 1916 


account of the 
continue to be the chief 
New York 
east-bound 


The troubles of the manufatturers on 


freight congestion and embargoes 
factor in New England industry. On March 20 the 
Central announced a new embargo on 
freight against the Boston & Alban'y and the Boston & Maine 


an embargo will soon have to 


Lines 


railroads. It is predicted that 
be placed against west-bound freight by these two roads. At 
Waterbury, Conn., March 19, an animated was held 
between officials of the New Haven lines and the local manu- 
facturers and merchants. Conditions in Waterbury are much 
worse than in any other New England city, and John H. Goss 
of the Scovill Mfg. Company that his company and 
most of the others were down to their last resources 


session 


stated 
Some 
larger manufacturers offered to furnish assistance to 
smaller companies in unloading cars; but expressed in force- 
ful terms the belief that that was not the real difficulty. A 
committee was appointed to co-operate with the railroad in 
straightening out the local congestion The effect of the em- 
the manufacturers, but 
reports of 
of such com- 


of the 


alone by also by 


From all 


bargoes is felt not 


builders and merchants sides come 
communities that are short of or entirely out 
as kerosene, shoes and similar goods of general con- 
is hoped that the executive committee of the 
Eastern railroads, appointed at a meeting in New York, 
March 16, to co-operate with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner E. E. Clark, will find some way to clear up the existing 
before a closing down of factories be- 


comes necessary 


modities 
sumption. It 


congestion general 


Ansonia, Conn., 
two 


& Machine Company, 
addition, 40 x 100 ft., 


The Farrel Foundry 
has awarded a contract for an 
stories. 

The H. A. Mfg 
building an addition, 70-x 100 ft., one story 

The General Fire Extinguisher Providence, 
R. IL. will build an addition, 65 x 160 ft., to the pips 
at its Cranston, R. IL, plant; also an addition, 22 x 65 ft., 
to the pipe bending shop. 

The Yale & Mfg. 
begun the erection of an addition, 30 x 60 ft., one story, to 


Matthews Company, Seymour, Conn., is 


Company, 


shop 


Towne Company, Stamford, Conn., has 
its foundry 

The Lake Torpedo Boat 3ridgeport, 
offering 10,000 shares, par $10, of seven per cent cumulative 


Company, Conn., is 


stock to its present shareholders on a pro rata 


this is preparatory to enlarging the 


preferred 
basis It is understood 


eapacity of the plant. 
The Hi-Lo Jack Company, Worcester, Mass., has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $150,000, to manufacture 


a new type of lifting jack. J. Howard Joynes is president 


Amos F. Lanier, vice-president and general manager, and 
George R. Hurlburt, secretary. 
The Stanford Steel Products Company, Milford, Conn., 


has awarded a contract for the erection of a steel rolling 
mill 

The Bay State Foundry Company, Westfield, Mass., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000 by William 


Harry B. Putnam. 


Westboro, Mass., 


C. Waldron, Theodore R. Brien and 


The Goddard Spark Plug Company, has 


been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. Albert H 
Goddard is president and Lucius E. Thurber, Athol, Mass., 
is treasurer 

The O. K. Tool Holder Company, Shelton, Conn., has 


awarded a contract for an addition, 40 x 80 ft., four stories 


The Model Tool & Gauge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 


has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by 
Michael J. Lane, Johnson Lofthouse and Archie Shield 
The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., has awarded 


contract for two additions to its recently erected plant 6: 
one, 60 x 178 ft., four stories; the other, 80 x 112 ft., two 


stories. 


IRON AGE 


March 23, | 4i¢ 


Tne Vernon Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. } 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. Ver 


Prentice is president;. Victor E. Rolander, 


vice-prs 


Harry V. Prentice, treasurer, and Chester W. Warrs 
The company will build lathes Vernon F. Prent 
supervise production and Harry V. Prentice will lo« 
finances and sales 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Conn., has been awarded permits for the erectio 
transformer houses, heating plant and a fuel o 
building 

The E. M. Cross Machine Company, Berlin, N 


been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 21, 
Chicago stocks of new ar 
several dealers, absorbed practi: 


Machinery 


tools, as reported by 


sales out of 


of the desirable offerings of lathes, shaping, milli: 
buying of in 
Deliveries are beginning to be available 
ous lathes, the manufacture of which was inaugurate 
fall of last year; and prompt shipment can be had b 
buyers specifications can be _ satisfied. It 


understood that some tools, long overdue on orders, ar 


grinding machines. There is a steady 


machines 


whose 


cancelled and such tools as can be secured at once ar 


substituted This should bring some relief in the appl 


tion of these released machines against other orders 
ports of deliveries of 60 days for standard lathes are per. 
haps a reflection of such instances. 


Machine 
own 


tool builders are still buying equipment for 
The Chard Lathe Company is purchasing a 
Cincinnati planing machine large enough to take eight lathe 
beds simultaneously, a Kearney & Trecker milling mac 
and other smaller tools. It has now 
production up to thirty-five 18-in. lathes per 
month and will shortly add to its line the 20-in., 24-iy nd 
28-in gertsch & 


shops. 


a shaping 
brought its 


machine 


S1Zes, 


Co., Cambridge City, Ind., are con- 
sidering the purchase of two planing machines, one having 


four heads and the other three, and one to be not larger 
than 18 x 72 ft. and the other 16 x 36 ft., also a horizontal 
boring mill and a single head 30-in. traverse shaping ma- 
chine Other inquiries for miscellaneous tools are noted in 


connection with reports of plant extensions. 
ces inability to secure all of the 


In some instan- 
tools necessary to operat 
ing is postponing the buying of any equipment for new en- 
terprises There has 


yet in connection with recent railroad inquiry. 


been no announcement of 


’ The Chicago 
Association of Commerce is in receipt of an inquiry from 
Norway for 


awards as 


a large list of machinery suitable for the manv- 


facture of arms. The Alaskan Engineering Company, Seat- 
tle, is in the market for a general list of machinery for rail 


road construction requirements. 


The Inland Steel Castings Company, Terre Haute, Ind, 
incorporated to take over the. business of the Inland Steel 
Casting Company, J. W. Ijams, receiver, advises that it wil 


build an addition to its foundry. 


The Paragon Foundry Company, Oregon, IIl., has leased 
the Oregon foundry, which it will place in operation at once 
The Western 


been incorporated 


Iron Construction Company, Chicago, has 
with a capital of $5,000 by Niels Buck 
LaSalle Street; M. J. Mears and R. H. Crackel 
Pump Company, Chicago, has been organized 
a capital of $10,000 by Abram Z. Zietlein, Robert Elsor 
Soboroff, 159 North Clark Street. 

Valve Company, 
$50,000 to 


105 South 

The Rex 
with 
and Hyman 


The Universal Chicago, has _ incre 


from $100,000. 


stock 
The Marvel 
incorporated 


its capital 
Steel 


with a 


Products Company, Chicago, has bet 


$25,000 capital stock by John C. Lelg 





Daniel F. Ramsey and Theodore F. Ehler, 712 West TI! 
third Street. 

H. H. Walker, 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, will 
build a one-story brick factory, 146 x 150 ft., at the souv 


east corner, of Taylor and Waller avenues, to cost $24,00 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Chicago, will ere 


additional manufacturing building, 124 x 266 ft., at its Kel 


sington plant, to cost $40,000. 
The Nestor Johnson Mfg. Company, North Califorme 
Avenue, Chicago, has had plans prepared for a two-stol 


manufacturing building. 


The German-American Portland Cement Works, L 
Ill., has let the general contract for additions to its plan 
to the Samuel Austin & Son Company, Cleveland, Ohio, © 
ing for 1200 tons of steel. It is expected that the preset 
extension work will involve an expenditure of about $500.00" 

Theodore Tenth Street, 


Christenson, 2306 Sioux Clit, 








ng a foundry, 40 x 50 ft., which will cost 
ties of the Smedley Steam Pump Company,. 
i. will be sold at auction April 15. They in- 
tate and buildings, together with lathes, cranes, 


es, d 


ynamos, machines, patterns, tools, raw mate- 


on hand for foundry machine purposes and 
ies used in carrying on the business of the 
lip Schwinn is receiver. 
hern lowa Power Company has bought the plant 
Light & Power Company, Sheldon, lowa, and 
0,000 in improvements 
red-Nelson Company, St. Paul, Min incorp 
capital of $50,000, will build a factory either 


the manufacture 


supplies 


North St. Paul, for 
hardware 


or at 


heavy 


jilers and 
iden Machine Works, St 


tha 


biles, aeroplanes, 


Cloud, Minn., has been 


capital of $50,000 to manufacture piston 


motorboats, machinery and 


Detroit, Mich 
Minn., to 


Valve 
be built at St 


Company, has plans for 


cost $100.000 


Paul, 


Railwa Light & Power Company, Wi 


ll build a 
ft., to cost $200,000 R. M 


power house and electric light 


Howard is manager 


vestern Vacuum Churn Company, Bt Paul, 
is been incorporated with a capital of 

ild a plant in that city to cost $200,000 
Furnace Supply Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
ed the finishing mill of the American Carbo 
th, Minn entailing a loss of between $15,000 
Steel & Machinery Company will erect 

o it plant, to cost about $20,000 
Detroit 

DETROIT, Micu., March 20, 1916 
S. Gear Company, Detroit, manufacturer of 
rs, has increased its capital stock from $1,000, 
000, and is installing a quantity of new ma- 
vis H. Scurlock has been elected president and 


has let the 
its plant 


it Auto Speciaity Company, Detroit 


erection of a one-story addition to 


Detroit, has been in 


stock to 


num Bod Company, 


$100,000 


manufacture car 
Watts and Cc. B 


capital 
Robert F. Byer, W. A 

holders 

Mtz 

apital stock to do a 

The 


Welding & Company, Detroit, has be 


$10,000 general metal 


d foundry business incorporators 


r, L. C. Smith and F. E. Shailor 
I rd of Agriculture, Lansing, Mich., has au 
Bowd, architect, to prepare plans for a new 
g and shops to replace the buildings at the 
tural College, recently destroyed by fire 
Wagon Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., will 


t b the erection of an additional building 


itomobile bodies. 


ture Grand Mich., will 


to its plant 


Company, 


290 ft., 


Rapids, 
80 x 


Photo Paper Company, Grand Rapids, 


rporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
ory ipl ic 


paper and has plans for a factory 


re E. A. Clements, Frank B. Myers, and 
Truck Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
th $25,000 capital stock to manufac- 


s M. H. Lane heads the company 


Axle Company, 136-210 Clark Avenue 
started construction on the fourth 
within a year This extension, which 
plant, will be 40 x 163 ft. long, four 
entirely for manufacturing, and will cost 


the 33 drop-forge hammers are in 


rop-forge plant the forge will have 
.000 drop-forgings per month 
Company, a new corporation which has 
ess and machinery of the Winner Tile 
St. Louis, Mich., has leased a building 
nd will conduct a general machine shop 
the manufacture of the Winner tile 
den Company, Lansing, Mich., has 


for its new 


factory 


building, to be 
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: 
54 


70 x 685 ft witl 


$98,000 


three stories ind basement ind cos 


The J. B. Armstrong Company, | t, M uilk 
a one-story factory, 78 x 132 ft., and 26 x 127 ft 
The W. J. Baird Machinery Compa t Jefferso Ave 


Detroit, Mich., dealer in new and se 
which was recently incorporated after about thre« ears’ ex 
istence, will increase its lines by the addition ¢ small tool 
and shop supplies The ompany would like to get in tovel ‘ 
with manufacturers with a view to taking selling age , 
It has secured E. B. Tompkins, recently manag r tl De 3 
troit Auto Specialt Compat son er of ‘ ‘ T a 
partment : 
Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Wis Mar , 1916 

The revival in the demand for power units and he 
machinery is the feature of business in the Milwaukee 4d 
trict The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company |} take 
large contracts, including pumping g turl € & 
large flour mill it has been a long time since any |! nes 
of importance has been done these lines Several mur 
pal and private hydroelectri« nstallatior ire before bidder 
after an almost utter absence of such specifi tions tw 
years or more Machine-tool builders report a st 
ff small orde forming an excellent and most 
volume, but large-lot business has lecrea 
Bookings will keep all tool builders bu it the pres« 
tended schedules until well into 1917 Shops and factoris * 
n nearly every line of industry ontinue to pre ure 
extensior to properly handle their orders The use¢ 
chine-tool market ilmost bare of material Lithnousg irgee f 
volumes are handled The turn-over is more rapid tha ut by 


iny previous time 








The tenor of Wisconsin indust: ‘ ow! the pes a 
answer to the Government's call for ert irl na « 
equipment The Jeffery Company, Ke rs] rushed 7 # 
quadruple drive trucks and the Hark Davidson Compar " 
Milwaukee, hurried out 17 special motorcycles to the Mex ; ¥ 
can border within a few hours after the rece } 4 
regular orders being sidetracked for the moment " 

t 

The Berlin Machine Works, maker of wood-we ht 
chinery, Beloit, Wis., has changed t rat ! ‘a 
P. B. Yates Machine Company The ompat exp! f "| 
since it was organized 40 years ago and took the name of the a 
little Wisconsin city of Berlin, where t originall va ‘ * 
cated, numerous manufacturers in cities of the same name in “i 
various states have adopted a similar tit The new me 4 
is taken from that of the president, Porter B. Yates The ui 
change is confined to name only, the personnel, officers ap at 
ital and policy remaining s heretofore The compan is 
preparing to erect a large works additior t Beloit, but plans 
have not matured L. D. Forbes i ecretary ; 

The J B Lb Resilient Wheel Mfg Compa r ker > 
ball-bearing steel wheels for motor ehicl 671 Smit 
Street, Milwaukee has increased its capital tock from 
$30,000 to $50,000, to take care if t enlarged business 5 
J. B. Drahonowsky is general manager 

The.Crown Brush Company Milwaukee } * 
corporated with $20,000 capital stocl Har De'l f 
Frank Meller and B. H. Osborn, to n ifacture wire " 
traw brushes 

The Kimberly-Clar} Compal Neenal Wis., ha + 
iwarded a contract to the Foster Constructior ( mpar 4 
Milwaukee, for erecting a brick and steel additi i x of a 
ft., to the power house at the two paper mills in Appletor Pr 
Wis. Two large turbines will be installed 1 

The Badger Auto Body Company, Milwaukee, has been in 
orporated with a capital stock of $10,000 1 H. J. Trost 
T. F. Hayden and B. Beebe to manufacture meta ur wood 
Lutomobile bodies 

Klasen « Wittlinger, Oshkost Wis have established 

heet metal works and general repair shop t Kaul ina, 


Wis 


The Automatic Cradle Mfg. Company Stevens 
Wis., has warded the general contract to Frank Spalenka 
Stevens Point, for erecting a four-story brick addition, 80 x 


2°00 ft.. to its factor and a dry kilt The new power! house 


will not be built until fall John Josephkowicz is president 
The Power Engineering Company, 512 Corn Exchange 
ga 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is ready for bids for the ere t 
tion of a hydroelectric plant and power dam for Shawano, ¢ 
Wis... on the Wolf River The investment will be about by 
$60,000. - 
The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Company factory and 7 
~e 
A 
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Wis., is 
nailing equipment 


mill, Washburn, small list of 


wood-working and 


veneer 
new 


purchasing a 


The Colfax Light & Power Company has been incorporated 
at Colfax, Wis., with a capital stock of $25,000 by Carl O., 
Wesley R. and Melvin B. Larson. 


Plans for a new high school costing $75,000 at Shawano 


Wis., are being prepared by Robert A. Messmer & Bro., archi- 
tects, 1004 Majestic Building, Milwaukee A manual train- 
ing department is included 

The business conducted by the Klipper Mfg. Company, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., has been incorporated under the same 
style. The capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are 
W. F. Zimmermann, R. R. Scholz and Nicholas Schweiger 


William C 
Avenue and 


Lib 
building an 


Schultz & Son, machine shop proprietors, 
Sixth Street, Beloit, Wis 
addition for gas engine and electrical repair and construction 
work. 


erty , are 


The board of education, Antigo, Wis., plans a new high 
sehool, costing $80,000, including a manual training depart 
ment. E. J. Goodrick is president of the board 

A large installation of oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 


Raguse, 
Wis 


ting apparatus has been made by George A owner 


of the Beloit Nickel Plating Works, Beloit, 

The R. Gumz 
Street, Milwaukee, is preparing to build a 
to cost $20,000 Charles L. Lesser, architect, 


Company, Muskego Avenue and Canal 


refrigerator house 


Plans by West 


Allis, call for a three-story reinforced concrete structure, 
34 x 75 ft Bids will be taken about April 5 
The Northern Machine Works, Wausau, Wis., is plan- 


ning to undertake the manufacture of several specialties in 


vented by Edward C. Helmke, consisting of a wheel hub for 


quadruple drive and a portable stone picker 
The Milwaukee County Board will take bids after April 
1 for the erection of a chair factory unit at the new houss 
of correction group in North Milwaukee The building, de- 
signed by Leenhouts & Guthrie, architects, 424 Jefferson 
Street, will be ell-shaped, 62 x 270 ft., one-story and cost 
$75,000 The equipment has not yet been purchased Louis 
G. Widule is county clerk 
The Janesville Tractor & Engine Company, Janesville, 
Wis., which was recently organized, will build and equip a 
plant. 
Cinci ti 
CINCINNATI, On1O, March 20, 1916 


The steel mills have lately sized orders 
tools The auto-truck builders 
are also good customers for this class of equipment, but there 
The 
machinery of any 


placed some large 


for machine automebile and 


has been a let-up in the demand from abroad railroads 


placing orders for kind 
Builders of portable electric drilling 
have about all the work they 
The boiler 


excellent 


are also slow in 


machines and grinders 


can conveniently take care of 
business is 
Makers of 

improvement in business, not 


tion of the country. 


The while 
open threats of calling a strike of machinists have been made 
by labor agitators no _ definite 
Competent authorities state that they 


at present. slow, but the demand 


for tanks is ice machinery report an 


confined to any particular sec- 


labor situation is unchanged, and numerous 


steps have been taken 


do not now believe any 
determined effort will be made this spring to tie up the shops 
sinee the strike last barren of results for 


year proved so 


union labor. 

The Ault & Wiborg 
chemical plant in St 
its plant in Norwood a 


Company, Cincinnati, will build a 
suburb It will add to 


department for making dyestuffs 


Bernard also 

On March 17 fire almost completely destroyed the carriage 
factory of the Sayers & Scoville Company, 
ing an estimated loss of $200,000. It 


Cincinnati, entail- 
will be rebuilt as soon 
as insurance adjustments are made. 

The Hamilton Sanitary Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
was purchased by the Huntington Sanitary Mfg. Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., and the plant at Hamilton will be moved 
to Huntington at date 


Maxwell 
plans 


an early 
that the 
having 
It recently 


It is 
Dayton, 


reported Motor Car 


prepared for an 


Company, 
Ohio, is addition to 


its plant installed a large lot of equipment 

The Victor 
pneumatic tires, has had plans prepared for 
plant that will double its 

The Webster & Tool 
has leased space in the Shuey 
that will 


machine 


Rubber Company, Springfield, Ohio, maker of 
additions to its 
nearly 
Perks 
additional 
enable it 
tools 


capacity 
Company, Springfield, 


Factories 


Ohio, 
Building 


to greatly increase its present output of 


The Vernon Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with $5,000 capital stock by Walter Vernon. and 
others. It expects to manufacture household specialties. 
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The 
making 


Farmers Fertilizer Company, Columbus, 
an addition to its plant to be used for ma: 
ing sulphuric acid. 

The 
eently 
a plant 


John Kellar Mfg. Company, Columbus, «© - 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, is 
for the manufacture of mechanical toys 


The industrial department, Chamber of Commerc: n 
bus, Ohio, John A. Kelley, manager, has issued an 
directory of the city of Columbus showing 949 ma 
ing plants in Columbus making 2235 different arti: 
Mary's 
in its plant tha 
50 per cent. 


The St 
installing 


Mary's Machine Company, St. 
machine tool equipment 
crease its present capacity nearly 

The Byesville Mfg. Company, Byesville, Ohio 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by L. W. S 
others It will establish a wood-working plant for + 


facture of tool handles. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Mareh 26 


The machine-tool market has quieted down 


Dealers are getting a good volume of orders for si: 
but no business in round lots has developed during 
Milling 
scarcer for early 
While the 


few days machines 


good demand 
than any other standard 


lathes continues active the S 


are in 
delivery 
demand for 


has been relieved somewhat by the large increas: 
duction, due to various companies entering this f 
had not previously built lathes. After some slack: Z 


demand, the call for second-hand machinery is mo 
Orders for electric traveling cranes are very heavy 

amount of work in new plants 
in this section, with a 


and crane equipment. 


construction and 


continues to come out stead 


for machinery, 


The American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland 


new foundry in connection with its Lorain, Ohi 
supply its increased demand for castings. It will 
the same size as its Cleveland foundry and will be ppe 
with two cupolas. The contract for the engineering 


been placed with Pracke & 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Perrine, architects and 


The Horsburgh Forging Company, Cleveland, ha 
the contract for the erection of its new plant at 17 St 


) 


Clair Avenue, consisting of a steel forging shop, 70 x 22 
ind a machine shop, 70 x 100 ft. A power plant 
installed, as well as new hammer and other equipm: 
The Fulton Foundry Company, Cleveland, ha 
into an agreement with the Atlantic Foundry Com, 
take over the operation of the latter company’s found: 


The Ford-Clark Company, Cleveland, maker of automol 


accessories, has purchased the plant of the Aetna Rubber 
Company on Perkins Avenue and will probably n some 
extensions. The Aetna Company will remove to a 


on East Seventy-ninth Street. 


The Dolomite Products Company, Cleveland, has 
corporated with a capital stock of $350,000 by H ells 
R. H. Cromwell, and others. 


Aluminum 
Cleveland, will 


Bronze & 
Street, 


The King 
Thirty-seventh 


Company, 1: 
build an ack 
its plant 


The Marion Tire & Rubber Company, Marion, \! s 
acquired a four-acre site and will shortly begin the erecti 
of a tire-making plant. 


The Moser Pattern & Foundry Company, the New 

Stamping Company and the Huffman Plating Works, Newark 
Ohio, have consolidated as the Newark Stamping « 
Foundry Company, capitalized at $50,000. The officers ar 
Charles F. Sites, president: Fred W. Moser, vice-presiden 
Harvey J. Alexander, secretary, and Eugene F. Ball, treasu 


been 


and manager. 
. . 
Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 2° 
The Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, © 


bought 265 acres at Terre Haute, Ind., as a site for 
1500 rights. The Chicago & last 
Company is building a switch to 


is said, will cost $1,000,000 


and acres of coal 


Iiinois Railroad 


The pla nt, it 


The National Car Coupler Company, Attica, 
plans made for two additional buildings, to cost $7». 

It is announced that the cutlery factory being .8 
Tipton, Ind., by Henry Claus, Fremont, Ohio, will be maxi" 


shears by June 1, 


The Swartz Electric Company, Indianapolis, has I 


its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 









Motor Device Company, Indianapolis, has been 
th $20,000 capital stock to make automobile 
J. R. Craig, C. W. Coffman and W. C 


ad Wire & Iron’ Works, Indianapolis, which 
er a receivership, has dissolved and a new 
iring the same name and having $10,000 capi- 
ceeds it. The incorporators are Herbert R 
ert H. Wilson and Charles A. Bates 
Company, New Albany, Ind., has been in- 
h $50,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
directors are A. 1., O. E. and M. V. Shrader 


lle Veneer Company, Evansville, Ind., will 


ctory to replace the one recently destroyed 


b Furnace-Stove Company, Clinton, Ind., has 
ted with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture 

ices The directors are George T. Oglesby, 
on, Grandville W. Sharp, William J. Dawson 
Nebeker The Oglesby Stove & Furnace Com 
wrt, Ind., has been dissolved. 

ond Brass Works, Hammond, Ind., has in- 
pital from $35,000 to $55,000 


Recoveries Company, Hammond, Ind., has 
ted with $75,000 capital stock to manufacture, 
metals Frank S. Betz, Francis C. Ryan, 
e, Jr.. Herman C. Groman and Charles J 


directors 


Safe & Lock Company, Lafayette, Ind., has 
solution 


Clue Iron Ace of March 2 regarding the Inter- 
Works Evansville, Ind., is incorrect The 
pany is the International Steel & Iron Com 
cting a plant 50 x 160 ft., not 30 x 160 ft., 
Store fronts, for which it requires a planing 
ol of its chief products 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 20, 1916 


nachinery dealers report business good in all 
wmill and electric apparatus leading in the 
mines are active buyers. Collections are fair 


business is satisfactory 


Fuel & Iron Company will reopen ore mines 
nd install machinery, etce., at a cost of 
Ml. Overton, Nashville, is president 


Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala., recently or- 
ipital stock of $50,000, will establish saw- 


Lindsey is president 


Packing Company, Statesboro, Ga., has been 
a capital stock of $150,000 to establish a 
t 


h Warehouse & Compress Company, Savan- 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
lish two cotton compresses Gordon & Co., 


neston, and others, are promoting it 


\iry Water & Light Company, Mount Airy, 
to construct an additional hydroelectric gen- 
3 The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 2060, 1916 
es excellent in this section Limited 
manufacturing plants are stated to be 
onditions than lack of demand Overtime 
liries and specifications are increasing in 
ially large ice machinery inquiry is re 


f 


ideration. Power requirements are hold- 
tools are in steady demand. 


\uto Top Company, Louisville, has been in- 
0,000 capital to manufacture a patented 
to repair and rebuild motor vehicles. The 
C. R. and B. H. Alvey and George L 


R. L. Mercke, comprising the Jefferson 
inpany, have purchased the plant of the 
“iatt Company, Fourteenth and Hill streets, 
with their plant at Thirteenth Street 
«, making extensions of equipment, etc 
has operated a table slide, table rim 


‘id of the National Hame & Chain Com- 
bought the equipment of the Kentucky 
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Rim & Shaft Company, for $1,500 and will remove from 
Louisville to the New Albany plant 


Fire destroyed the roundhouse and repair shops of the 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway at Cleverport, 
Ky., March 14, with a loss estimated at from $125,000 to 
$150,000 exclusive of rolling stock R. N. Hudson, Louis- 
ville, is president 


The boiler equipment of the Pikeville Planing Mill & 
Supply Company, Pikeville, Ky., was destroyed by an ex 
plosion, which wrecked the plant 

Alexander Brothers, Cadiz, Ky., propose to construct a 
cold storage plant in connection with their ice plant 

Information and bids on water filtering outfits with 
15,000 to 25,000 gal. hr. capacity are asked for by the Will 
iamsburg Water Company, Williamsburg, Ky 

The Roy C. Wayne Supply Company, 1401 Lincoln Build- 


ing, Louisville, is in the market for a used stone or iron 


planing machine, to handle stone 8 ft. sq. and 3 to 5 in 
thick. 

The Evansville Veneer Company, Evansville, Ind will 
replace its plant, recently burned, with a building to cost 


$10,000 


The Bucyrus Steam Shovel Company, Evansville, Ind., has 
taken a sub-contract for making high explosive, 8-in. how- 
itzer shells held by the Mississippi Valley Metal Products 
Company 

k. VanWinkle, Atlanta, Ga., will establish a plant at 
Alton Park, Tenn to manufacture and assemble automo 
biles and motor trucks 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company has leased 
tracts of ore land in Greene County and proposes to begin 
operating there 

The Southern Tile & Brick Works at Jackson, Tenn., will 
enlarge its plant to produce 20,000 fire brick daily 

The Lexington Engine & Boiler Works, Lexington, Ky 
has declined a contract to manufacture sheils Contracts 
on the books are sufficient, it was stated, to keep the com 
pany operating to capacity for months to come on norma! 


business Roger LD. Williams is president 
The Chattanooga Aseptic Cotton Company, Chattanooga 
Tenn., will rebuild the plant reported burned at a loss of 


$75,000 on stock and machinery 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1916 

The plant of the St. Louis Plate Glass Company, Valley 
Park, Mo., a suburb of St. Louis, has been destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $350,000 The most expensive portion of the 
machinery was in the burned structure Vice-president D. K 
Albright expects the plant to be re-equipped It had just been 
restored after serious damage by floods 

The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., has increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $750,000 and will add equipment to 
increase its capacity for manufacture of sugar mills and 
Diesel oil engines 50 per cent. 

The Bremer-Waltz Corporation, 4620 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo., is in the market for a second-hand steel or 
non-porous metal rolling mill which is readily available 

St. Charles, Mo., a St Louis suburb, has inaugurated 
plans for mechanically operated river terminals 


The Liberty Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., has in 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000 and will 
increase its facilities 

The Metallic Sash Operation Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $13,000 by Oliver 
H. Queonheim, John J. Waddock and Hector Neuwhoff, Jr., to 
manufacture metallic sash operators, et 

The Potter Electric Signal & Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 
by C. E. Potter, A. L. Potter, Charles A. Powers, and others, 
to manufacture signal devices 

Harry W. Graham, and others, of Chillicothe, Mo 
plans for the early equipment of a plant for the manufac- 


have 


ture of tractors The investment will be about $100,000 

The equipment to be installed in the St. Louis, Mo., plant 
of the Lowell Bleachery Company, Lowell, Mass., is expected 
to involve $75,000, aside from machinery already bought 

Duncan, Mo., Henry Cluskey, town clerk, will receive 
bids on pump, motors, etc 

The Star Brass Works Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
erected a two-story plant, where it will manufacture brass 
specialties for motor cars, as well as a general line of metal 
goods. 

Texarkana, Ark., will install additional pumps in its 
waterworks plant at a cost of about $20,000. 











~, 





~] 
co 
om 


J. L. Milner, Grenada, Miss. 
plant at Batesville, Ark., to 
automobile rims, etc. 


, will equip a wood-working 


manufacture wa gon accessories, 


The White Hall Cooperage Company, White Hall, Ark., 
E. V. Phillips manager, will equip a plant of 40,000 staves 
daily capacity. 

The Coal & Smoke Economy Company, Springfield, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $19,000 by 
O. M. Evans, W. H. Kirby and Harry F. Gray, to manufac- 
ture fuel-saving devices 

The ‘Checotah Water, Light & Ice Company, Checotah, 
Okla., is in the market for one 75-hp. natural gas engine, 
one 75-kw. generator, etc. 

Ford & Roberts, Ada, Okla., have contracted for building 


a machine shop, and will buy machinery 


The Rex Mfg. Company, Muskogee, Okla., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by MandlPy 
Zoard, H. E. Wiedermith, W. H. Pritchett and James L. 


Powell, to manufacture stoves, ranges, etc. 


The Machinery Sales Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by L. W. 
Thompson, L. K. Butts and H. M. Hedrick 

The White’s Spring Tire Company, Edmond, Okla., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Jesse 


W. White, M. J. 
tire-making 


O’Connor and John F. Sumner, and will 


equip a plant 


The Rice Auto Company, Blackwell, Okla., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by E. D., C. E 
and F. J. Rice 

Cleveland, Okla., will add four turbine pumps, with 
motors, to its waterworks plant Albert C. Moore, Joplin, 


Mo., is engineer in charge 

The American Gum & Sales Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by 
H. T. Nelson, M. M. Pumphrey, and others, and will manu- 
faeture vending machines 

The Kelsey Iron Company, Morrillton, Mo., has been or- 


ganized by John A. Gilliam, La Salle Building, St. Louis, Mo., 


with a capital of $100,000 and is preparing plans for mining 
equipment and blast furnace operatiol 

The C. S. Bankard Machinery Company, Joplin, Mo., 
has increased its capital from $5,000 to $10,000 and will 
extend its operations 

The Improved Brick & Stone Company, Meridian, Miss., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 and 
has removed its headquarters from Byhalia, Miss It will 
establish a plant of 20,000 bricks daily capacity W. L 


Sanderson, Masonic Temple Building, is president 
L. F. Richardson and R. L. Speed, Columbus, Miss., with 


others, will equip a plant for the manufacture of a patented 


car seal, 
Brick & 


The Missouri Mo., 


Phil 


Tile Company of Kansas City, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by 


R. Toll, Louis L. Seibel and Alfred Toll 





The machine shop and vulcanizing plant of Il. Schwarz, 
Belleville, Ill, has been damaged $10,000 by fire 

The Caleasien Ice & Mfg. Company, Lake Charles, La., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 50,000 by 
J. A. Bee, O. J. Morriss, Walter G. Moeling, and others, and 
will equip an ice-making plant 


J. P. Wirth, Shreveport, La., will equip an electrically 


operated wood-working plant to manufacture church and 
school furniture. 

The Busch Box Factory, New Orleans, La has been 
burned The equipment, valued at $30,000, will be replaced. 
Texas 

AUSTIN, TExX., March 18, 1916 
Excitement and uneasiness over the situation in Mexico 


had a bad effect 
the 
conditions 


upon the machinery and tool trade in Texas 
Southwest this week It is expected, however, that 
will improve Another unfavorable 
factor is the protracted drought which is seriously hindering 
farming operations all over the State. 


and 


very soo! 


The Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt., which oper- 
ates marble quarries near San Saba, plans to enlarge its 
plant. 

The Houston Cotton Oil Mill Company, Houston, which 
operates cotton-seed oil mills over the state, plans to equip 
some with machinery for crushing peanuts 

The Gunter Power & Light Company, Gunter, will build 


an electric light and power plant 


The Sealy Oil Mill & Mfg Sealy, has increased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000, and will make 
provements to its cotton-seed oil mill 


Company, 


im- 
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The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 14, 


The machine-tool trade has taken quite a s; this 
month. Conditions are favorable for manufactur 
pansions, and as reports from sales agents and b ‘ 
turning from the East give assurance of high pr 


tools for an indefinite period prospective purchase 
greater willingness to close at present prices than } 
manifest before. Deliveries still a deterrent fa: 
than formerly, and merchants expect 
ments on old orders by midsummer. On 
ever, deliveries are further off than ever. 
among shipbuilders, and is 
among shops handling a variety of work. 
are in demand which enabled many sh: 
unprofitable or poorly financed to close out to 


are 
less so large } 
some to 
The dem 
becoming ey 


Second-h 


tinues strong 


strong has 
were 
tage 
Gas engine manufacturers are busy, though thei: 
trade is hardly normal. Diesel-type engines are 
call, especially from mines in the arid regions of Ney 


Arizona Oil pumping equipment is in strong demay vit 


some manufacturers working double shifts, and the 
true of tractors. Lumber manufacturers are maki! 
long-delayed improvements, though few complete 
fits are being purchased. 

Orders for lumber from British Columbia are g 
from all points, the extent of this industry being emphasiz 
by the demands for cars from the railroads. The (€ 
Northern has received requisitions for 250 cars for shi 
ment from mills in the Vancouver and New West: ste! 


districts. 


The shortage of tonnage continues to hamper 
The DuPont Powder Company, Tacoma, 
has offered from $18,000 to $20,000 a 
freighters of the American Hawaiian 
Chile to New York 

The Diamond Lumber 
couver, B. C., has been 
understood will 


shi 
Wash., it is 
day for twelve 
Line, to carry 
irom 
& Shingle Company, Lt \ 
incorporated for $50,000 a: t is 
construct a sawmill in the vicinity of 
Vancouver. 


The Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, Cal, is 


preparing to add a new double-cut 6-ft. bandsaw nd 
new battery of boilers to its mill. 

T. W. Beam, who is interested in the Eureka mine ne 
Sutter Creek, Cal, is arranging to purchase a_ pumping 


plant of large capacity, etc. 


The Van Emon Elevator Company, 46-54 Natoma Street 


San Francisco, retiring from business, is offering for s 
a list of second-hand machinery, including lathes, planing 
machines., ete., in good condition 

Ek. T. Murray has taken over the stock of F. Monser 


the Southwestern 
N. M., 
other 
The Francisco, Cal., or! 
mental iron and bronze manufacturers, has plans for a f 
building at Bay and 
275 ft 
The 
bids for 


Machinery 
will open 
departments, 


Supply Company, Deming 


and a machine shop in connection with the 


Rudgear-Merle Company, San 


Powell streets, three stories, 2 


local lighthouse 


two 


inspector, San is taking 


direct-connected 


Francisco, 


horizontal distillate-driver 


compressors for Point Concepcion Light Station. 
The Pacific Boiler Company, Seattle, Wash., which plans 


to remove its plant to Tacoma in April, has purchased about 


$8,000 worth of new machinery. It has leased the facto! 
of the Globe Iron Works, Tacoma, and will have a payr 
of more than 100 men 

The Ferris Motor & Machine Company, now locaté 
Broadway and East Denny Way, Seattle, will move this 
month to 815 East Pike Street, where it will have 13,680 § 


ft. of floor space. It plans the installation of new machine! 
ind equipment. 
The North 


contemplates 


Bank Railroad Company, 
the expenditure of more than $20,000 in \ 
improvements to its holdings. The roundhousé 
to be enlarged, a plant for reclaiming scrap iron erected 
more than $15,000 in machinery expended. 

Nes 
the 
Company 


Vancouver, Was! 


couver in 


Thomas & 
$25,000, 


Jamison, Perce, Idaho, incorporated 
of the Western Hard 
which will be known whe 
It also owns plants at Vollmer and Lewist0! 


A syndicate composed of S. M. 


have purchased 
ware & Implement 
the new name. 


business 


“ntami 
Colul 


Mears of the 


Engineer Works, and Alfred Smith, president Smith & 
Watson Iron Works, will be formed in Linntoh, Ore. 
erect a shipbuilding plant in that city, to manufactur 


practically all the 
mated the plant 
occupy 900 ft 
lumber 


composite parts of steamers. It is & 
will approximately $1,000,000 and 
of river front. Plans are being prepared f0 
vessels of 3,000,000 ft. capacity each. F. 4 


a 


cost 





two 





naval architects, will be 





Lockwood, 


engineers. 


nger Motor Company, Portland, Ore., capitalized 


._ will construct a factory in Tacoma, Wash., to 
e the Ger-Six motor truck, designed by George 
engineer of the company E. E. Gerlinger, 


general manager, states that war orders suff 
t six months are now on hand Production will 
April 

TORONTO, March 18, 191¢ 

firms are being asked to put in tenders for 
works to be constructed in Australia, New Zea 
ier British dominions, and are at the same time 
ge orders for locomotives, cars, shells, guns and 


itions from Great Britain, France and Russia 


the steel companies are carrying on negotia 


Russia for large munitions orders to be placed 
to the extent of $100,000,000 will be placed ir 
hells and other munitions of war. These orders 

in small lots for which competitive bids will 
reported in the House of Commons recently by 


Minister of Railways, that the government rail 
very good condition, but that in no time in 
has new equipment been more needed than at 


es Smart Mfg. Company, Brockville, Ont., a sub- 
Canada Foundries & Forgings, @s expanding its 
ness It has received a large order for mining 
m South Africa and an unusually large order 
; Zealand for cast iron hardware articles In addi- 
preparing to develop an export trade with Russia, 
resentative will take a full line of its products’ to 
ext month Additional electric railroads will be 
d, especially in Ontario There is a general’ in- 
the mining activities of Ontario 
gements have been completed between the Canadian 
Association, the Munitions Board and the Minister 
e whereby a further credit of $75,000,000 for mu- 
lers is established. The report was definitely cor 


New 
received by the 


orders 


Sir Thomas White recently. 
have 


past two 


amount 


. 000,000 been Munitions 


weeks, in anticipation of the financial 


t being concluded, and in the next few months 
tments to the extent of $75,000,000 or very 
1,000,000 are anticipated The money will be 


cartridges, cases, 
the 
contracts 


the purchase of shells, primers, 


about $400,000,000 volume of the 


The 


gz up to 


iced in Canada for the extra 


of orders will be placed gradually. Chairman Fla 

hat they are being awarded abhmost daily as ad- 

renewal orders to firms alredifly executing con 
whose delivery is up to the mark 

Was announced a short time ago that the Do- 

Company, Montreal, had secured Russian 

t was generally understood that it was of 

ZA Officials of the company have not discussed 

t has developed recently that so far from its 

t of a test affair, it ranks as one of the-best 





i et closed It assures active operations 
plants for man'y months to come, apart from 
now in hand 

Engineering Company, Ltd., Toronto, manu- 
ng mill machinery, et is moving from 11 

st to 99 King Street West, where enlarged 

business has been secured 

Construction & Machine Company, Ltd 

building brick and steel additions to its 

k cupola house 30 x 40 ft in which a new 


nstalled in being 


the 


erec ted 


addition, 30 x 40 ft., is 
be 
house is 
The 
per cent 
Ltd., 


etc., is 


ndry, which will devoted entirely to 


leaning also being 


| be finished 
pacity b 0 


new additions will 


uipment Company, Toronto, manu- 


ne engines, pumps, 


will b 


erecting a 


w machinery installed 


Motor Company will commence building 


t plant, 


LLeLy on a new 
$65,000 It will be 


concrete 100 x 300 


equipped 
daily capacity of 


(ont to cost 


1 will have a 30 « 


ars 
‘opper & Brass Rolling Mills, Ltd.. is 
erected at New 
25,000 
Well Works 


it Chatham, 


having 


mill Toronto, Ont 


Company, 
Ont., in 


Aurora, IIL, is 


ind 


installing 


order 
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machinery for the manufacture « pul : 
F. J. Lukins will be Canadian manage 
Alexander Callander is erecting a foundry y 
Guelph, Ont 50 x 10% ft te et §8 On Smal et 
will be manufactured 
A J. Bates, o he Met << I ( p 
i plant at Stratford, Ont r tl anu ture ora te 
iron, etc, 
The Ontario Yart Compa! \i m. © \ | 
spinning plant at Han n, O1 I * Ww 
will be purchased J. A. Kam Toront ‘ 
ind F. H. Yapp, Hamiltor 3 secretar ‘ 
The Ford Mot Company of Ca 
tory service and sembling 1} t \ 
Fir Street, Vancouver, B. ¢ W. G. I 
Walter A. Moison, Drummondville, Que cal p 
for the construction of a pumping st 
Calgary, Alberta, will purchase ma e} . 
power plant. 
Th shell factory of the Renfrew 
Renfrew, Ont., was destroved |! fire wit the 
00 The plant will be rebu me 
The Galbraith Compar I Owe sou ‘ 
sta machinery 1 it plant for t 
I Galbraith is pu ising ger 
The Laurentide Company, Montre \ I 
tion to its plant to doublk ts capacit NI 
stalled in th 1ddition and 15,000 hp Ld tional 
quired to operate the plant i, 
Fire did $10,000 damage i 
fell & Son Company, Ltd., St. George, Ont 
Fire did $ 00 dan ge t the MacD« I 
pa s plant at Stratford, Ont 
Orill O will stall W } ‘ 
pumping stat W. K. Gr VO 
The Cana Carbide Con Sy} . ' € 
Que will 1 ke extensions ; 
pacity 
The property department, Toront« \ 
tion to the civik abattoir an inst | two ‘ er 
ost of $14,000 R. C. Harris i om one! we * 
The Bedford Mills Electric Company, N: v 
install a 60-kw. dynamo mnected te vat } 
cost « $6,000 kR l’ Tett n g 
Lethbridge Alberta, will purchase ‘ 0 , 
pump to cost $4,000 WwW. A. Stevens ¢ 
The Hupp Motor Car Corporation 4 é g é 
missior to carr on mar fac I HDusine ‘ 
with a ‘ ipital stock of $100,00 , te manutl ture ‘g 
biles, etc., and has appointed imund A ‘ I : ery 
Ont., its attornes ' 
Kasler Brothers, Ltd., Fort William, Ont has 
corporated with a capital stock of $ 00 1 VW 
Roach, John H. Gillespie, William A. Samu 
manufacture jewelry, watches, clock et ‘ 
Hill, MeLe & Tippir dil con = 
comen Island, B. C contemplate w 
move surface wate! 
The Henry Steamship Company, |! \ couve ( 
has been jncorporated with a capita 
James H Lawson, William 8S Lane, Robert 
others to build boats, docks, wharves 
The Modern Heating & Engineer ( ! 
treal, has been incorporated with a pita m ‘ £49 
by Joseph E. Gravelle, Joseph Caro Od 1 A ur 
and others to manutacture iron, ste t 
Bids will be taken until Marct . 
the city waterworks, St Mary's ) 
centrifugal pump 
The Frost Steel & Wire Com] H ( 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,' 
facture fences, gates, posts, et H. I Frost, A Pope 
Cc, A. Smith, Hamiltor ind Richard Harcourt Ve 
ire the directors 
The Pollard Mfg Compa! Niag I ) } 
ul ida ‘ 1 S plant na nst 
mat f tur ( steel vaults, spe hiner 


Government Purchases 


March 20, 1916 


WASHINGTON, LD. C 


received by the Bureau of Supplies and A 


Bids will be 


ounts, Navy Department Washington, sche j 9434, for 
one saw and dado combination machine imi one single 
evlinder surfacing machine, both for Norfolk; schedule 9426, 
for 30 blowers for various navy rds: schedule 9437, for one 
winding machine for Norfoll schedule 9439, for six motors : 
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for Puget Sound; schedule 9447, for one head planing and 


horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine and one 
crank shaft and steam turbine lathe, both for Mare Island; 
schedule 9456, for nine \%-hp. ventilating sets for Mare 
Island; schedule 9457, for one blower for Puget Sound; 
schedule 9461, for one beveling machine for Brooklyn. 

Bids were received at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, March 14, for mate- 
rial for the navy yards, as follows: Schedule 9338, con- 
struction and repair, class 81, Philadelphia—for one steam 


hammer—Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
Sherritt & Stoer Company, $1,936; 
-for wire-testing 
Olsen Testing Machine Company, $2,000 


$1,114 and $1,390; 
schedule 9339, aeronautics, 


class 91, Pensacola one machine—Tinius 
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Molding Machine.—E. H. Mumford Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Bulletin No, C-14. Pertains to a combination jolt and 
squeeze ramming split pattern molding machine, which was 
illustrated in THE IRON AGk, Nov. 4, 1915. The special feature 
of this that it first jolt rams and then squeeze 
rams the mold, after which the pattern is started gently by 
hand afterward drawn by power. Special emphasis is 
laid upon the economy of using this machine and an illustra- 
tion of the machine with the various parts marked clearly to 
identify them and a table of the sizes that can be furnished 
are given 


machine is 


and 


Gravel Handling Machinery.—Link-Belt 
Bock No. 213. Gives general de- 
scription and specifications for a line of elevators, conveyors 
and other machinery for handling, preparing and storing 
gravel, stone, sand, etc. The illustrations for the most part 
actual installations, although there are a few 
line drawings showing typical arrangements for gravel wash- 
ing plants and dimension diagrams. Mention is also made of 
line of portable loaders for wagons and cars. 


Stone and 


Company, Chicago, Ill 


are those of 


and Castings.—Union 
Pamphlet. 


Forgings Switch & Signal Com- 
Refers to the manufacture 
iron and mild steel castings, which the 
company is engaged in commercially. The equipment which 
the company has provided in a separate forging department 
building is listed and mention is made of the facilities afforded 
by its foundry and machine shop. Among the lines of forg- 
ings which the company is prepared to handle are those for 
aeroplanes, automobiles and railroads and general service. 


pany, Swissvale, Pa 


of forgings and grey 


Autogenous Welding and Cutting Apparatus,— 
Modern Engineering Company, Fourteenth and St. Charles 
streets, St. Louis, Mo Several circulars. Describe and 


illustrate a line of oxy-acetylene welding and cutting appa- 
ratus, the special feature of which is the torch. Views of the 
various outfits that can be supplied are presented, together 
with lists of the apparatus and accessories included in each. 
The features of safety, strength and durability, and ease with 
which a cutter can be attached to the toreh are gone into at 
some length in one of the circulars and an illustration of the 


torch calling attention to the various features is included. 
An illustrated description of the torch appeared in THE IRON 
AGE, Nov. 4, 1915. 

Electrical Equipment.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa Two catalog sections. The 
first, IP54, illustrates and describes a new pressed steel 
motor for constant and adjustable speed continuous duty 
service. The construction of the motor, which is built in 


sizes ranging from % to 650 hp. for use on alternating-current 
circuits of from 220 to 2200 volts is explained in considerable 
detail. The other DS919, describes and illustrates 
a line of switchboard measuring pressures, cur- 
rent and energy. The particular advantages of this type of 
instrument are thoroughly explained and illustrations of the 
different types presented, including the illuminated 
dial type. 
Pneumatic 
Company, St. Louis, Mo 


section, 


meters for 


are 


Appliances.—Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Catalog No. 63 Presents illustra- 
tions and brief descriptions of a line of pneumatic appliances, 
including air 


systems, 


compressors, air hoists, trolleys and trolley 
hydro-pneumatic ele- 
Views of the different 
parts of the several appliances are presented, together with 
engravings of « number of actual installations 


tables and diagrams form a feature of the catalog. 


sand blasts, pneumatic and 


vators and jib and traveling cranes 


Dimension 


Forging Machinery.—National Machinery Company, 
Tiffin, Ohio. Forging machine talk No. 8. Concerned with 
the manner of aligning heading slides in the company’s 


forging machine, in which the slide is suspended so that the 
supporting bearings are at the top of the slide 
quently the path of scale water 


and 
The 


conse- 


above and use of 
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separate bearing liners at the front and rear portion. 0; 
the slide is mentioned, and drawings showing the wa 
which the slide is suspended and the sectional 


used are included. 


liners ary 


Coal and Ash Handling Equipment—R. H. Beau 
Company, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog N; 
Illustrations and descriptive matter explain the operati 
a line of machinery for handling ashes and coal. In 
tion to the illustrations of the various pieces of appa 
used, a number of views of actual installations are in 


Twist Drills,’ Reamers, ete.—Cleveland Twist 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Catalog No. 38. Supersecd: 
previous issues and describes a line of twist drills, reansers 
sockets, counterbores, mills, mandrels and arbors. For }} 
most part a page is given to each tool wit 
engraving at the top, followéd by a list of the sizes thi 
be supplied. A classified index and one of list numbers ap 
given to enable any tool to be found readily, and a number 


separate 


of tables of useful information and a telegraph cod: re 
included. 

Steel Sheets.—American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Pamphlet. Describes a series of tests hiving 
for their object the determination of the increased resistince 
to corrosion of steel containing a small amount of copper 


over material not treated in this way. Illustrations sho, 
the various sheets tested at different times are presente: 
the results are tabulated and in addition are summari 

Concrete Mixer.—T, L. Smith Company, 3135-X Hadley 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Folder. Gives illustrations of pra 
tically every combination that can be made of a small port- 
able concrete-mixing machine having a capacity of 3 cu ft 
per batch. The illustrations include the use of a power 
charging device, a gated batch hopper, a low-charging )l\at- 
form and the hoist mounted on the truck between the engine 
and the mixer drum. The various features of the mixer are 
printed around an engraving of the machine, with leaders 
pointing to the different parts. A number of views of the 
mixer in actual use are also presented. 


Brass and Copper Products.—U. T. Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Company, 80 Lafayette Street, New York City 
Catalog. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages, 404. Illustrates a complete 
line of brass and copper products, which ineludes sheets, 
rods, wire, rivets, screws, wire cloth, railings and fittings, 
chain, etc. The book is divided into eighteen sections, and 
an index to these is given in the front of the catalog show- 
ing the different materials covered by each and the pages in 
the catalog on which they are described. A concise price 
list is given in each section, together with a list showing the 
material carried in stock ready for prompt shipment. _lIilus- 
trations of the various articles are presented in the several 
sections, and a number of tables of useful information and 
a complete index are included. 

Expansion Joint for Pipes.— Ross Heater & 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Catalog A. Illustrates 
scribes an expansion joint for high and low pressure steam, 
oil, gas and water piping. After a brief discussion of the 
expansion and contraction of pipe lines, the construction of 
the joint, which is of the cross-head-guided type, is gone 
into at some length, the text being supplemented by a num- 
ber of engravings. The advantages of the joint are briefly 
summarized and instructions for its installation are pre- 
sented, together with dimension diagrams and tables. Men- 
tion is also made of a multi-head feed-water tube heater 
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Hydrants and Steam 
Company, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Catalog. Size 6 x 9 in; 
pages, 221. Calls attention to a line of valves which are 
made in all the customary types and equipped with either 
renewable asbestos or bronze disks and renewable bronzé 
seat rings. Illustrations of the various valves that can be 
supplied are given with tables of the sizes. Hydrants for 
municipal or factory service are also shown, and mention is 
made of a line of boiler-room appliances and safety de 
Complete dimension tables for the various valves are 
grouped in one section of the catalog, and a special tele 
graph code is included. , 


Traps.—Pratt & Cad) 


vices. 


Metallographic Apparatus.—Sauveur & 
Abbot Building, Cambridge, Mass. Collection of 
Point out the advantages of using the company’s line of metal- 
lographic apparatus, which includes metalloscopes, hacksaw 
and polishing machines, and photomicrographie apparatus 
All of the various appliances are illustrated and briefly de 
scribed, and one of the circulars contains a partial list of 
users. 


Boy ston, 
circulars 


Motor Trucks.—Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
Mich. Issue No. 1 of the “Packard Truck Digest.” Calls 
attention to a light service truck that has been developed 
along the same lines as the company’s heavy-duty type. 4 
double-page engraving showing the arrangement of the Vv 
rious parts of the truck is presented, together with interestiné 
experiences of users of the company’s trucks. Figures o 
the reduction in cost of transportation effected by the us 
of the trucks are included in a number of cases. 
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